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TWO EASTER ISLAND TABLETS IN BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM, HONOLULU. “Bi. 
"Dr. A. Miraus, Bishop Museum. Fellow, 


109 tho time when Easter Island tableta were first discovered: by Bishop Tepano Jausseh of <, 
P Tahiti, thoy have been regarded as highly valuable objects. With fow exceptions, the early missiort- 
(Aries and visitors to the island made every attempt: to secure these. rare and precious documenta, 
In the beginning the natives apparently showed no reluctance to part with tho tablets, but Father 
Zumbohn, « missionary ор the island in 1806-1870, tells that a beautiful tablet 195 cm. long, which 
;, he had purchased from a native, vas lost or destroyed ‘ out of jealousy. Possibly many tablets were. 
bumed by tho natives, ' It is sheer calumny to stato that they wêre destroyed by отёк, 
missionaries, who, ort the contrary, tried thir utmost to save thom. s 
je know of tho jexistence of sixteen authentic tablets in several institutions, To these züny be added. 
A fow objects beating tablet signs for ornamental or othor purposes. Most of these tablets have een. 
vin scientific papers. The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, in Honolulu, owns’ 

it Of a third... ‘Phos have never been described and have padsed unnoticed by 
tidied. the subject. ‘The fingment of tablet wan sonuired on Bastar Island, in| 
ib Symonds of the U.8.S. Mc and was later presented to the Muslum, `, 
‘The Bernice Bishop Museum also haa a piecé of wood (B. 3829) bearing twenty-two tablet signs; 
‘This specimen is not described here, as its authenticity is doubtful. -Tho signi appear io bayé been | 
Eus A steel implement, and do not show the regularity and beauty of outline whieh’ izo, ` 











izo 

| - Modern natives of Easter Island are fully aware of the great valtie of the tablets,’ 

of them have specialized in the manufacture of imitations. Several faked tablete, purchased on 

‘the island in recent times, have reached private or public collections, wharo théy ire held as genuine 

.. Among these modern tablets js one in the Lateran Museum iti Rome (Cat. (442). 

„The tablet ‘in, the British Museum was acquired by that institution not log agó (1909). Judging 

flat photographs, this táblot does not appear to meto be a reli of tho ancient cultare af Raster Island." 
‘The signs nre poorly engraved and suggest the style of modern artists: Faked tablets had been made! ^ 
the, bende to 1882, as evidenced by a wooden gorget acquired by a German officer of the 
Mint year, This gorget bears signs unmistakably of recent origin. It is preserved in the 

p i 













Bishop Museum are i poor condition. ‘The wood is partly rotted aa if it had: 
Lt smbathering for a Jong period, and ït has been partial ly desee by Hd. Tha 
ареал од опо surface only, the other surface being entirely: decàyod. - Probably. 

Кар for some timo in a cave, and.ha side lying on the ground was greatly injured by the’ 
тре о. E бшу è 5 

U8 Dalton, O. M, On an insoribed wooden tablet М W. Wa A 
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The bestpreserved specimen is shown in 
Plate A (Bernice Bishop Museum, B. 3629). It 
is 12 inches long, 32 inches wide, and inch thick. 
‘Tho tablet was partially destroyed by fire, as may 
bo surmised from the charred portions on it. The 
signs have been incised according to the best 
classical tradition of Easter Island carving. The 
width of the groove leaves no doubt as to the 
authenticity and antiquity of the specimen: the 
symbols were engraved with a shark's tooth or 
‘an obsidian point, ‘The same skill and the same 
‘vigour of design, which made the best tablets of 
Easter Island real works of art, characterize the 
execution of this tablet. On the surface left 
intact the signs form eleven rows. The characters, 
of which 120 are still legible, cover an area 4 by 
5inches. In conformity with the ordinary pattern 
of Easter Island tablets, the rows of signs are 
reversed alternately. 

‘Tho second tablet (B. 3623), shown in figures 
2 and 8, is 27} inches long, 37 inches wide, and 
1 inch thick. One surface is flat; the other is 
convex and contains the twenty-five unobliterated 
signs, which are all around a natural hole in 
the wood. 

The fragment of tablet (B. 445) given by an 
officer of the Mohican is 2} inches long and 
} inch wide, It shows only threo characters. 

‘The catalogue written by J. L. Young gives 
the following information about the tablets : 
“ Some, at least of the tablets are said to contain 
“the catch words of chants and recitals, but 
“no satisfactory interpretation has been arrived 
“ at, notwithstanding the efforts of myself and 
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“ of others with the assistance of natives of 
“ Rapanui. According to these latter, the 
“ lettering refers to local matters, such as planting, 
7 fishing, land titles, etc., and is not historical 
“ in the sense of relating events which occurred 
^ outside of Rapa-nui. However, it must not 
.“ be forgotten that what the present generation 
“ of natives say about the tablets is pure imagi- 
; thoy really know nothing of their 
origin. The natives say that such a figure repre- 
sents ‘a chief sitting on his land’; another 
figure, that of ‘the Pleiades; still another, 
“ that of a “piece of land in culture,” but I am 
“ of opinion that all these are merely guosses.” 
Interest in the tablets was revived a fow years 
ago when an Hungarian linguist, Mr. de Hovery 3 
pointed out striking and ‘ incontrovertible paral- 
* lels ! between the pictographio script discovered. 
in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, in 
the Indus Valley, and certain. signs of Easter 
Island tablets. ‘The examples shown by Mr. 
de Hevezy were so striking and so perfect that. 
no doubt could be entertained about the relation- 
ship between the two writings. Though Easter 
Island is almost at the antipodes of the Indus 
and its culture is separated from that of India 
by 6,000 years, the similarity of the two ‘ writings” 
was too great to be attributed to chance. Scien- 
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tife authorities took a definite stand in the 
question and considered the parallels as evident. 
T happened to compare the examples chosen by 
Mr. de Hevery with the original photographs of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals published by Sir John 
Marshall and with the catalogue of the Indus 
signs prepared by Dr. G. H. Hunter; To my 
surprise, I discovered that most of the Indus 
or Easter Island signs presented by Mr. de Hevezy 
lacked the accuracy desirable in such work, 
He has taken regrettable liberties with the signs. 
When restored to their original proportions or 
outlines, identical signs in his list ceased to show 
any ‘similarity. For instance, he compares to 
am Easter Island sign a symbol of the Mohenjo- 
daro script which, as reproduced by him, repre- 
sente à man wearing a sort of kilt (бд. 3, No. 10) 
The Indus seal on which this figure appears 
is broken, and half of the image i» missing. In 
the catalogue, the missing part has been indicated 
as usual by shading. Mr. de Hevezy makes a 
kilt of this conventional marking and compares 
the sign thus reconstructed to an Easter Island 
figure whose lower part is hatched. 

"The sign which Mr. de Hevezy compares to ап 
Easter Island symbol representing a wooden 
breastplate (rei-miro) has been inaccurately 
reproduced (fig. 4, No. 6). The small strokes 
at the ends of tho curvo have been fused with the 
curved line #0 aa to make the sign resemble more 
or leas the outline of the Easter Island design. 
‘Most of the signs have been submitted to similar 
adjustments, 

1f we discard these inaccuracies, the resem- 
blances between Mohenjo-daro script and Easter 
Island ‘writing? become extremely fow and 
are reduced to simple geometrical sins. Mr. de 
Hevezy contends that his drawings prove his 
discovery more eloquently than words. I shall 
follow his example and show that figures are more 
persuasive than comments. In figure 4 the column 
to tho left has tho Mohenjo-daro signs copied 
from photographs of the seal, in the central 
column are parallels presented by Mr. de Hevezy, 
and in the third column are the Easter Island 
symbols as they usually appear on the tablets. 
T may mention tho fact that among hundreds of 
variants of the different signs which appear on 
the tablets, Mr. de Hevezy has picked out variants 
or isolated cases without paying any attention 
to the series of deformations and shapes a single 
sign is bound to take, In his comparisons 
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he has applied the method of certain linguists 
who compare at random words from two 


languages without considering roots or derived 
forms, 
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other parts of the world, were not famous for 
their love of peace; and had solved the problem 
of overcrowding by murderous feuds between 
the dans, and even between. families. The 
much-hunted guanaco and the few wild geese 
"were in those days exceedingly shy and difficult 
to approach, so that it took a very good man 
when armed only with a bow and arrows to keep 
his family and. old folk supplied with meat. 
In addition to this an enemy might be hiding 


behind a rock or in any clump of trees in ambush, 


so it is not to be wondered at that the survivors 
were very tough and enduring; with the sight 
and hearing tuned to an incredible sharpness, 
and an intuitién which seemed like some sixth 
sense. In spite of all this, however, I believe that 
in normal times more men amongst. the. forest 
‘Ona. lost their lives at one another's bands than 
from. all other causes combined. 

Settled at Cambaceres, a section of the Harber- 

ton farm at the eastern end of the Beagle Channel, 
the writer, a native of the country, had special 
facilities for gaining the friendship and confidence 
‘of these people, and oftei went for a considerable 
‘time to share their primitive lives and rude, 
sometimes soanty, fare. 
"At tho time of this story, the central Northern 
‘groups were encroaching more and more on the 
hinting grounds of the scattered Southern and 
Eastern clans, who at times sank their party 
feads to combine against them; thus all parties 
were dwindling sadly, the Iast horrible affair 
having cost thé Northerners, who were surprised 
at daybreak, six men and either six or seven 
women, and the attacking party one man, 
Xoknolpe; 

Over » year before this event the Northerners 
had found an opportunity to surprise the Southern. 
party and killed five men and two boys in revenge 
for the recent murder of two of their party by 


ће ‘mountaineers, One of the Northerners had 


secured a rif soie time before by’ shooting a 
miner near Cabo Auricosta with an arrow, and 
this, combined with the fact that they surprised 
their enemies when the latter wero very disunited, 
gave thom the great advantage. The Southerners 
had now obtained three rifles from a certain white. 
man called Contreras, who, 1 am glad to say, was 
condemned toa long term of imprisonment, 
though for another crime he committed shortly 
afterwards. These three rifles, with ammunition, 
of which the opposite party had long ago finished. 
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their small supply, combined with an early 
morning surprise, gave the Southerners a great 
advantage, in spite of which, however, one 
famous veteran, Cautempehl, who, it is said, 
had never run away from a fight without killing 
a man, lived up to his reputation for, though 
armed only with his bow and arrows, he doubled 
back in a thicket, killed the most venturesome 
of his pursuers and managed to get away with 
his rifle, Some of the Northern women, finding 
the corpse, in their rage started to mutilate.it, 
when Yoknolpe's nephew, returning from the 
pursuit armed with a rifle, shot six or seven. of 
them. Except in legend such a thing was 
‘unheard of, and even the murderer's own people 
were shocked, the women looking away or hiding 
their faces when he passed, reminding him of it 
till his violent end a few years later. 

By kidnapping three of their children and 
putting them on an island where ‘there, were 
some good folk, I was able to bargain. with 
the parents and collect two of the rifles, returning 
the children, but it was impossible for these 
people to understand or approve” of a friend 
who could not share their hatred for their enemies 
or join them in their raids, I, still wandered 
freely through the country and visited all partios, . 
but knowing full well that a firearm was a great 
temptation, and that if evil was determined 
it would be a surprise and I should have no chance 
at all, deemed it at times more prudent’ to go 
‘unarmed, fit ap 

‘This uncertain existence; however, was) most 
trying, and at last it was possible to arrange 0 
meeting for Zeodndiliation at a place near the 
‘Atlantic coast called Najmish, now known: as 
Old Viamonte. N 

‘A considerable number of tha, Northerner 
were encamped on the edge of a large wood, and 
the Sotithernors, having ‘previously sent a mes- 
Senger, came up openly and made their encamp- 
‘mènt in a wood across the open grass land, about 
half a mile away.. As the afternoon drew on 
both parties—the men painted in red and white 
spots and lines, several patterns which had 
certain meaning for the initiated—gathered on 
the nearer edges of their respective woods, and 
‘the Southern men came across at a brisk walk 
followed by their women and children. The 
visitors stacked their bows and quivers of arrows 
near by, and-drawing up to within acfew yards 
‘of the others, who were seated, spoke quietly 
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‘and with dignity, one at a time, some of them 
soon sitting down. The Northern men answered 
‘thom in much the same manner, and the burden 
of what they said was, ‘There are very few men 
left now. We arê the same people (related). 
* Why should we hate one another till there are 
* mone left? ` We ate not angry any more, Cer- 
tainly their short remarks absolutely lacked 
the eloquence which any considerable meeting 
evoked among the Yaghans of the Beagle 
Channel and Southern Islands, but they said 
all that was needed; while some of the women, 
not: to forget their grief, broke in with low 


шу, a young man from among the 


Southerners stepped up to the man he considered 
һе had injured most and, taking five arrows from. 
beneath his guanaco skin robe handed them to 
him and walked off to a distance of about sixty 
‘or seventy yards,? then facing the company he 
removed his mocassins and threw aside the 
guanaco skin robe, his only garment, The five 
arrows mentioned had had the barbed flint or 
glass heads removed, and about half an inch 
from the ends a pieco of sinew or thin hide was 
bound tightly round, making a button, the size 
of a cherry, to prevent the arrow penetrating. 
Ты тай drag to the front, dropped his. 
Tabe and discharged tho five arrows in quick 
‘mooestion with all his force at his opponent, who 


‘was supposed to run or trot toward him dodging 


the arrows as he came. 

The Southern men of any value had each 
provided himself with five arrows, and selecting 
їп most cases different. opponents went through 
the same performance. The Northerners, when 
the others had finished, produced their prepared 
arrows and most of them did the same, allowing 
their most conspicuous enemy his five shots. 
‘When. the man acting as target failed. to draw 
nearer to his adversary, but rather showed off 
by prancing about heedlessly, his own people 
(not his adversary's) remarked it, and some 
of the older men, speaking among themselves, 
iéarked tha a certain Shisheolh not only 
jumped. about needlessly but was incorrectly 





? Note 5 July, 1033.—Mooting an old Ona today who 
‘was present at the ceremony described, he tells me, 
fn talking tho matter over, ‘that my memory is bad 
and the first arrow was fired at not less than 80 to 
1/90 yords, and the noarest at Yoiyolh not under 40." 


painted. Опсе each volley was over, the 
factors resumed their robes and joined the 
onlookers. 

‘The quickness of sight and movement displayed 
by most of theso men was surprising, but in 
spite of this more than one had a slight wound 
of which, of course, he took no notice, One 
very small. medicino-man from the Northern 
group, middle aged but exceedingly active, called 
Yoiyolh, selected a famous Killer, Halimiuk, 
from among the Southerners, and giving him 
five arrows made a really beautiful exhibition 
of dash and agility, The flight of the arrow 
is во swift one can hardly follow it with the 
eye across that short space, yet little Yoiyolh 
darted towards his opponent and escaped without 
a scratch, so quickly and exactly did he dodge 
and duck, He reserved his little show wisely 
till the last, and it gave rise to favourable 
comment which led to general chat and even 
laughter. 

For two or threo days there was friendly 
intercourse between most of the individuals, 
visits being exchanged, the women going fishing 
together, and the lads meeting in friendly wrest- 
ling, very different from the rough wrestling the 
men of different clans indulge in at times. The 
fend was over, and though there have been two 
or three fatal individual quarrels since, there 
have bóen no planned raids or fighting between 
clans and families, 

The Ona assert that this is a very ancient 
ceremony only taking place when all aro agreed 
that a feud should end; that none of the young 
men had seen it performed in earnest, but the 
elder ones bad see or taken part in it long ago, 
‘and that it was strong promise not to fight any 
moro; that never more or less than five arrows 
were used, prepared by the man they were to 
bo shot at. 

"hey occasionally played at dodging arrows, 
for practice in. battle, much in the manner 
described, calling the game jelh. They would also 
‘use their robe as à shield, and 1 have been told 
that held slack at arm's length they were quite 
useful to check an arrow even when fired in 
earnest, Lads, too, were often pelted with tree 
fungus or pebbles and grew expert at dodging 
them. 

But the order has come to move on and 
these things are no more, and will not, come 
again. 
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Photograph by ihe. Boole Brangaise, de’ I'Bxtrime Orient; Hang, 


THE TAO’ THEN MASK. By Major Brik Seidenfaden, Bangkok.. Illustrated. VE 


Jn Max, 1936, 3, Dr. Leonhard Adam writes 

Qu. the. art. of. the; North- West Indians, the 

"Háidas, ánd of Chinese parillels snoh 9s a cortain 

<9 relief on, the lower borden of-a bronze bel; dating 

5 ‘ick to, the times of the Chou dynasty, slowing 

‘the Pao ‘Mien mask in the’ centre surrounded by. 

iy orisicroas of ornaments which ate disentangled, 

|. {aa tyo, symmetrical. pais: of stylized animals- 

i snaked ‘nd dragons. This, motif she: finds again 

‘in certain, wood-carvings executed by the Haida 

Thdions of British Columbia, and thereby. oonnex- 

Sons hetwoen ‘Asiatic and: America art motives 

are established. 

A ‘To students of éncient Cambodian ürt there is, 

x ‘of coude, à much hearer parallel £o be fonnd in 

tho classic ‘ornamentation. of the lintels. ofthe 
‘temple towers of the Khindr. 

A certain. of tho) ornamentation’ of the 

1: Khmer lintel, olnsiified by the late Majòr Lunet 

{ide Lajonquibre in. his monumental, work Inven- 

Stive’. descriptif des. ` monuments du. Cambodge, 

T, 11002), p. Ixxxi, as буре Ш, 18 described as 

Follows!" Au ‘entre ‘une, téte de’ monstre. eat 

XU présentée de: face, les. yenx sont, rorids et 

^. gaillants, Ia gueule. ést;lárgement ouverte, des 

* pattes maigres èt cróchtes apparáissent parfois. 

* lr butdur! du. cou: . Tl supporte "ori Soele sur 

^5 lequel: esi réprésentéé, dehout; on assise, mais 

onjouns de fáce, ud divinit& bramanique. Dê 
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la gueule du moristre partent бух Шанаев \ 
quo, 'suivantà d'abord. une ligne horizontalo. 
la partie, médiano dw pahneat, #6 recourhent: 
ensuite pour: venir se terminer en votuted do, 
feuillage: dans lés angles infóriemes . . ... 
Des nvaliers, dés dimseuses, des adorateurs, 
dos lions igsants, des animaux. far 
soit parfois mléce: a cette.on 
‘As sill: be seen, from, this. detoriplin. qaid thio а 
photograph. (Fig. 1). ef A ouhptured lintel њод 0 y 
the temple at, Phuom Dei, Gambodio, which. bas 
‘been placed ab my-cisposil by the éourtesy of the, 
Bole Feangais d'Extróme Orient, Hanoi, there: 
сап dé no doubt that the ‘Cambodian ‘not dd. 
paralleled: by that of the Chow dynasty! T ie 
‘connexion T should. Jiko. to draw attention toa 
revenit study: by. M. Hen Marchhl, Chief of tle. | 
Arehivologivat Service of tho Ecole Frangaise. 
W'Extcéme. Orient. Des jnfuencés irangeres dalis) °° 7 
Tart. et la civilisations Khmers, ‘Saigon, 1088... 2 
Jn this study M. Marchal opings that. the 
Cambodian civilization and art are an outoome of 
‘the blending of two civilizations, a western and àn. 
eastern. The latter he calls the, Oceanian vivid 
‘zation, whose cradle is unknoiyn but the traces of 
‘whioh ‘ate found from Central America sie the, 
‘Pacifio; Insulinde and India a4 44 Бо Мада, 
dar. ‘Phe head ‘of the nionster, Makara jot Rabu, < 
“in Chinese called Tio Tien; anid in Jara Kalê, ûf 
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found in thomaele of the Maya art and in Oceania. 

у “Не races the origin of this elemént to the head: 
u “Habits of certain ‘primitive people—Wa, 

j j ánd tribes ín New Guinea and Sonth 
), who use Hie heads of slain enemies for 

A we know of the 

‘the earliest 














ana Technology of, the, Yami, af 
Io. Summary of a Communication. 
"Mr. E. R. Leach, ?8 November, 


js a small island near Formosa and 
territory. It is inhabited by an isolated. 
community called tbe Yami, whose 
Aet sl unis ppear to. be with the 

itanta of Batan Islands immediately to the 

, North of the Philippine, 
i "Tbe paper is chiefly concerned with a dosoription 
7 f the material aspoota of Yami culture but the 
aim im not so much to go into elaborate technical 
details өл to demonstrate the interdependence of 
tho form and tho functions. of particular. designs, 
In so doing it is necessary to attack the belief 
‘the historieal diffusion of culture omn bo 
by. gomparing, sins элш of ‘echnical dosign 
‘which my aris vim 


{ ides different cultural conditions, 
^. "Technique bay. 




















1 «йм нау отли Шаў 
of ical ons t 
E dilaon t origins beoonues hob wo 
"ls ireelevant. My own interest ia mov 
от arpinar км ith the. 
TIUS Y Ceres ig X 

PLE goal und economie context; 7 
ў "elerring to Mr. Hornall's acootui of the Botel 
Tobago bont in Мах, 1980, 200, T point out tha 
Senlnessos of any mich purely technological argi- 

: 


Jaent, which entirely ignores tho ewltural environ- 





munt of th material object. Mr. Hornell hes 
stressed: the significance of the comb oleat rib 

M ‘attachment of the Botel Tobago boat, but by 
4 demonstrating that a similar is! ineor- 





‘Bia fenplieations of such a feature have no specifo 
узмо 

"tools i 
desi 


{Sapam nthe, Ya ous 'désigná, Tague ‘that 






e Di a further discussion of boat 
AP Qut that. the Yami bonte: aro 
у ом and mot by paddles, and that 
уса кри мыш, emnes bt 
nlt VE Ge lateral stability and, buoyancy 
co, Phi fone m vat 
light of the partic 
їп. А ‘boats are’ used. 
Чеошва houso design, T sèke to 
tha ering peloton ot ete 
а теб 
MI Mss pr eren] 
в adjusted to fit 
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«of ihe Yum seonomie yene gustu jn slain 


“enced exhibited, with photographs ànd 





[a 


forms of art, right back to the cave paintings and ; 
soulptures of the Cro-Magnon and Magdalenian: 
people (though I for one am not prepared to а 
Accept the ‘theory that’ all art originated from. 
magio), it seems tli M; Marcha] is right in Dis 
theory of the origin of the motif of the above 
‘mentioned ornament. “ 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


36 no Ryimg foh senon elatus how such seem 
Telecel factors have their eot even 
details of material design. The Yami. 

aie ra та ошку айша кези ii 
only treated superficial. Potery making; б 
and clothes in are discussed less thoroughly e 


than the house and boat construction, Tho gu- 
Tent concerning a particular type of lighf coconut < < y 
fbre "etirass shows that a purely diffüjoni |... 
explanation on tho basis of technique alone would | 
bo misleading, and that even a soperficial pbudy of ^. 
this object within ita cultural context must load off 
immediately into the complicated byways of Yutai 
law and religion, У у 
‘Specimens of Yami clothes and! implements were ` i 











drawings. 

im throughout je to хо ће Уаш ннан]. 7 
argument designed 10. -S i 

show that, tho nsual arbitrary distinction, batwwban | 

material afi social culture serves nd neeful arpon, 


in modern. anthropology. A 
African Ethnology and the) New: World: N 
3 


B Summary af, a, ботом pren dy 
9 i Prionr. Hune d, Hes, 14 Dooember |i; 
‘This paper connues a previous diaovssion, of 
research. into, the oultares and С 
New World Nogross and their entra E 
West African forms. Tn this earlier discussion, i. 
‘was indicated that ot tbe basis of in the 






















fo bout design but. only. to the, type of. regio! 





An expedition to 
to Haiti in 1984; slarified many 
ionxhip. between New 
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able time waa spent in Dahomey, whose culture haa 
deen relatively ignored by modern ethnographers, 
portunity was taken to visit the Yoruba, of 
igoria and the Ashanti of the Gold Coast. Field 
"work in Haiti was carried on in an isolated valley 
of the island where, next to Suriname, African 
culture has been retained in greater purity than 
porhaps anywhere else in the New World, Horo it 
as possible actually to drow on the background. of 
and experienc in Wost ei 
Bahownay, fom whch much of Haitian pensar 
culturo has derived. As a result it could bo deter- 
mined how tho Negroos of the island had amal- 
gamated Wost African and European customs зо 
Ais to form the complex mosaic that constitutes tho 
living culturo to be found to-day; a culture from 
which ‘important conclusions are to be drawn as to 
the manner in which cultures having different 
patterns may on contact mergo thes into à going 
concern. 
Mothodologically, tho simultaneous employment 
of historical sources and comparativo ethnographie 
analyses is to be considered a development of the 








ace cid armed ex 
Bet fa ena eee E 


roach was utilized whore there was no 
possiblity of working in fal-blooded eultarer such. 
а оге found among New World Negroes. Howover, 
- bóonuae of the application to the probláms of tho 
New World Negro of historian! materiala and ethno- 
{О кч hio’ documents -in tho manner: indicated, wo 
fay know the tribal derivations of these folk to 
far tunes precise берне ка М Меники Bore, 
од рош. 
Stil another result of this reseatoh has been to 
indicate the usefulness of n knowledge of Now 
"World Nogto culturen to atüdenta of West Alrioan 
societies, as it has beon “ound that work in thie 
| former rogion oan give loads for the discovery of 
aboriginal institutions, attitudes, and values that, 
0 jn tho complexity of West African cultures, scars 
tt timos to have been overlooked. 
These Now World Negro data eai alo glvo a con- 
/. venient, check on certain findings of tbe feld worker 
in Wart le, or ca e ще of rl where 
lar merge rom. study among Now 
i World Negro cultures. Finally, and most impor- 
d tantly, this appronch gives the student а tool which 
; ke oa employ to. obtain a senso of tho cultural 
vales hold by the West African, since the African 
traita of Now World Nogro cultures that have most 
Pate enm bo regarded as those which, e total 
situation. belg. allowed. for, are lodged 
most derply in the ancestral aboriginal traditions, 
oan therefore be eaid that in the past few years 
“the methods of attacking the problem, both in their 
anthropological and “historical aspects, have been 
^ Sharpened, ‘To-day the need is for further proso- 
1°, ошоп оё {Ыз айаок on both sides of the Atlantic, 
(2 cad. for. tho. further GE the historical 
foureo, materials from ‘tho point of view. of the 
Reb er Wing sonde Tt ia hoped, that 
ash турно ритме тие оо Бу 
intensifying their work in West Africa, but 
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oxtendifig their field to the British Islands of the 
Caribbean and British Honduras, whare many Negro 
cultures exist that are relatively unstudied. In 
way, the analysis of cultural dynamics made possible 
by tho uso of data resulting from the historical 
accident of the slave-trade to the New World can 
bo made under conditions of increasingly strict 
selentitio control, and tho problems of the hature 
‘and mechanisms of enlture can to this degroo be the 
better understood, 


Recent Work in: Southern Rhodesia. Report by 
BM Pomel, Lect Correspondent оу e Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Plumiree, S.R.. 

Blood Grouping Hepedilon.- Recently” Dr, R. 
Elsden Dew, M.D., and Mr. J, do Bruijne of the 
ВА, Тыш for Мейо Коше, ры а Уш to 
this distriot and made tests of the blood of the 
Makssange yroup of natives, Te was the objoot of 
tho expedition to make further tests of the larger 
frou of metiyonin olor par o Sou 

i and en Proceed Eb with the Men 
Ого fne expedita had la view the posites 
of linking up with the work. done, by. the French 
and Egyptian authorities on the sme lines m 
Northern Africa, tbus in due course to be able to- 
БЕА Км ANA 
covering the Continent of Africa. 4 

Ethnological Collections.—The Bulawayo Museum fie 
authorities are anxious to obtain ‘collections of 
ethnological material for the National Museum. 5 

‘One can only wolcome this cffort,.at tho баб i 
deploro the fact that it is being done so Inte, More Ae 
than 25 одо I made the first effort to interest: Д 
n Cs na e the bg of ا‎ i 
лой valens eril reprsentalivo ol d 
Culturo of tho, indigenous population. ot Southern 
had, Тыа эй «зыт tion o o | 
жиш, ое риге foot ОШ SONAY, М 
узул the stock ply; ‘Po OY AE "kde 


"his: purpose," 

"Though nt fi" yore Bavo lapsed xinéó tib. 
Colony came under ‘administration, one 
je struck by tho fact how rapidly nativo cultes s 
‘become submerged. NE 

Ta may extenivo trovele in. Sutter, Rhodi, 
T have found comparatively vary lé afb of the 
9и уте atio шла ала crate nd lie 




















expression. inthe’ form: of objects of ethnological 
interest, It is mainly on the outer fringes of somo.) 
districts where anything of real interest may still i 
be obtained: 
or instance, in he Northern section of the 
Darwin district, ine coramio work is fairly plentiful; 
in tho Eastern portion of the Mtoko district, 
Wweäving of bark-oloth is still common; also objects 
such as wooden head-rests and knives are com 
paratively easily obtained. It is true, basket and 
mant maling, and orade pottery aro, in voga а. 
localities. Some of this is produced for sale 
to Europeans. Generally, implements and house- 
hold “utensils aro now largely of foreign malem. (. 
Everywhere ono finds evidence of the imported 
article supplanting the indigenous prodict. Iron: 
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work which was widespread and bad reached a 
considerable development, is now confined to a fow 
localities and carried on by old men, the last of the 
former smiths? guilds; and most of these now um 
setap-iron, no Jonger patiently smelting the local ore. 

fosical instromente bao practically disappeared. 
‘The drum being indispensable for dancing is main- 
taining its hold in those areas moro or less remote 
rom European centres, To a large extent one 
may attribute most of this to missionary influence 
which hae been. largely opposed to native music as 





savouring of (say ' devil ') practice. Even 
dancing hàs been largely influenced, 
‘On one oocasion in tho Marandellas district, a 





special Lad e was organized for my benefit, 
ous performed by поча радам 
fh a жы o з te “Foran tho aro 
"lavi bea apparently adopted Irom nomo mimoa 
та о "Ur. by mimonary converts. To 
Tanoe waay owever, an exceedingly interesting per- 
formance to tho eccorapentnent of the drums, 
e a ections wast o-oalled "animal dance? 
Whero omo or more dancorn fmitated the actions of 
animala or birds,” Next day, being a Sunday, the 
focal mativo preacher ote with hin congregation 
Jevonio and lt, ale and female, and asked for 
Оа о еМ servíeo near tho camp, to which 
Jo jnvitod mo. Tho congrogation was duly grouped, 
and Groma ot being permitted by tho Chun 
Slapping of hands was the only form of aeompan 
ment to the singing. Youths and girls began 
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crawling about on all fours, making funny faces, 
find moved among those standing. 1 wes perplexed 
Ae tho moaning of the performance; "ie much 
resembled what I bad witnessed io previous 
wenig. I eiled the teacher and asked for an 
planation. “Но aid De was the author of the 
performance. On asking him what it meant, he 
plied, “OR, Sir, it is Adam and Eve in tho garden 
IG. Anperenty » silii play based on 
a “pagan dance? Clearly, heo U 
fhuenced tho Church ! E 
Karanga Custom. Recently & native feral was 
removed to the local hospital. Sho had given birth 
toa child, but owing to complications, the? placenta " 
being retained, several daya had clapsed beloro 
"eion. "le mother breasts were very dis- 
tended; the infant had not been nursed since birth. 
On taking further inquiry into tho conem of the 
Karanga and Matabcie (Amandebelo), I find that 
ven in a normal birth the infant is not allowed to 
Sud t tho mothers breast for at least, treo days 
tn tho wecroton i beloved to be harmful, and th 
mille must fret" clear up." enoe, tho infant is fed (by 
moana of tho hand) with goats mile it available; 
‘otherwise it must subsist on water, During this 
tio the mother empties the bret by squeezing, the 
fd being caught. in dey cattle manure, and put 
into a winnowing basket or other similar. Prec 
The early milk of the cow (umtubi, Sindebele ; 
unto, Karanga) i wed, hovovor, by tho Makaranga 
Among the Amandebele ony by boys. 




















4 REVIEWS 


he Bantuspeaking Triban of South Africa: An 
viguit esent Tuis y riam 
Т шш. verd уй map and 
demie ыру, биет Тыны Таи 

ra agna ed DES Nor c.p rada 

elem P d dem af io limus et 
sr seats set Preto mash eS 
By, Sapam sa panana урукс тыйат Жый ot 
eee ry E 
наде nine Pi d lam and du Natives 
БЕРСИНЛЕ ЕТО 
ees ade ter ed isum WD i a da 
Bebe 3а ера лапара тора vil i t 
PEE de Pee S dE, al aur Ville dh 
sete ER atl be orang oon ant 
‘sleet Yu рин. Ты мк ола 
Ку КЕ 
Reto inthe salir work tnd who now 
Sipe tesa lg omit sewed 
е К йы к utem hune pela 
pou n pi E 
Ee m Aata oe Ea mort ie et Usage Thee 
Me Son i etd pem o Bd iik wil 
rite e ede te paak o anektira e менп 
available for architect and builder. But I shall refer 
ne uae 

et Los, nd pit i£ ibo sibilo Mou 
ЫЛ ш сайры ан 

Ere da merkt vial 
ОЛЕ Ашау this i» Hive valuable books in one. 
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HUM Р AFRICA. 


"Tho Editar himielt has carried tbe burden of respons 
"ly for guidance through what one might deseris 
ta th mare ard portions the oum рт бро 
dios" Work ant Wealth, Pola! faatitutions, Law 
PONI. Turic," та и specia share, but Jokes up. wil 
"is collaborato td their treatment of tho individual 
and sociai o among Bantu by his ction on " Cultural 
"Changes in Tribal Lio. and by a sharo with Dr. 
Xin in! Raligious Dellte and Practices.” 

‘Ot the fost Creo chapter, which form, «sesion hy 
themselves Racial Ospina, Habitat, Orouping and 








“Ethnic mt by Dr. md" Dart, 
seemed to mo ol ilar interest; the threo together 
forming an e juntification of the book's sub- 


title as a vory akifl prosentation, in thoroughly read 
Sale orm, o casting klwledgs,. Immediately following 
omes e group of thaplore which T would pleco, for 
Sio compression and a the samo timo most attractive 
Seulabitey! on a ve high leve indood ‘This is tho 
peotion of “Social Organization, Individual 

fiant and Communal Tao" “om, Mr. 





Mre. Krige and Mr, Lestrade aro 
"Religion, Musio, Litaratare and. form the 
fourth main sectio, and here Mrs. and Me. 


Lestrade are joined by Dr. Kirby and Dr. Dok. Finally 
we have tho story of contact with Europe in four impor. 
Tant contributions: "The Imposition and Nature of 
"European Control, by Dr. Marais, ‘Cultural Changes’ 
es noted above—by the Editor, "The Banta. on 
“Buropean-Owned Faris,’ by Dr. Monica Hunter, and 


cud 
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Eis Made if nd aia! 
Кере у чке v aa Re аан 
E a irasai iiu 
sec. Ss beak wi ылы exer gn 















‘Northern Rhodasia—thore aro threo points whioh have 
track no: ‘They are mentioned hore, not us oritioiam. 
бусы would. bo^ an. noo), but simply in 


pepe 
find how oxslaively the full fahor-ight conditions. x 
"dotrsiing soia fo and ongantsation have been oUt 
{ipod bore. T had not suspected that tho gront Bantu 
South! was өю homogenecur im. iin nthe 
cond paso, over atte sory that so of word taboo! 
zis. adem to have Vest ved. i with o Ite siga 
«(of dierinimtlon otween tho sot forbidden by socal 
quuin end geo ori and thor ving nd 

oon something’ of А тодош ами, 
{demanding something ot religion" oxpiaion. In te 
} aird plaas it. waa Awappolnting to find cur müblending 
ied Faser won. eeied witout Go fo 
POR, deem meri ORE rS ay 
ing ow tome or ant ed dins an 

ia involved among tho Bantu; something moro. 
naturo of ` family conclave over family Busines,” . On 
fhe other hond fo эт pleas to notico tho wao of such 
bres aa: garanto of equilibrium”. in placo of 

bre prias! Kad * dowry 


po 
place, T have been to 
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“Tn catenin T woald Uke to venture the mugeation 
эро А toarn of workers 
ТЫЗ vm ira v Soi а 
ойды оёр а Qro 
эго оё гөм! Ту, 
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phenomena. An important contribution to ethno botany 
ir contained in these chapters. OF the. 199. genorn of 
Plants listed by M. Vergiat, 00 genera at last Scout also 
Jn Portuguese East Afrite and areusdimmativomediie ^ |. 
these. Bf. Vergit states that many planta ate considered ıt, 
by the Manja to possess « power whieh is both intelligent 
‘and spiritual, and that'this power becomer aeplt object 1 7 
1o witch enccifies are offered. Н (М 
"The symbolism ‘of tating and бан! is 
ето Во арик оп зии апе, Р а 
curious faot io Oubangui river tribes, Like 
Chopi, of Portuguese, East, Africa, give tho maris 
2 Cocks comb to the lino of Keloid scars running frort 
forehead down thó nos. : 
gerne rape 


‘Some interesting sketehes and. details of. 
aro included in {he samê chapter, 

As regards the myths abd folk-lre in Parí II, to 
astronomical радів ате поету, "Тһе Сбт, 
seoran to resemble tho Contén ‘and Banta types! 
rather that tbo West African, ‘Thi i epecially tho cao. 
with tho animal fables, The Thongs tell n similar story 
io that of te Dippopotnnus. Toile and, segbani 
among the Puhouins of the Gaboon; and. Profesor 


(p; 289). M Verma satan hat alie one 
Heri relates in Butnano Folktro a wary of 
ja 
m 














‘of. Wat," whi 
"i taken 





y, tho Тогон inthe’ 
















Anansi, the Spider, inthe Susans, epson, Be 
Mapungubwe. `- Ancient Bantu‘ Ci f 
EE Er 
тн нт, 5 
‘Tho importano "òf tho че foe 





Мариц 

Iles in tno faot that they present à Ditborto vntouei | 

ороп оГ врун оооло, n the Nortbarn T $ 
avi hos continued bexe sindo 1039, and aa tho vo 

‘of the sto was it has received more and more / 

expat onto: "No itor soles of writer cold avs 

boon ronde. Tho exvávaton for much of tho timo waa 

in tho honde of Rev. Neville Jones. "The motallio slag 
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tory congorios as lying 
BE ia wet oe 
lage o Vana are 
esit reae tut s 
"dutpost. of tho Monomotap's 
ue fom tho regiment stationed 
an legend telis that the King 

v sitos diod, and waa buried thor 
Sore te pntentiou i he ook 
FE i jusiod. "Yt comes uà con 





Toro all our precon er 

A havo boon) aro rudely shattered, and oven thr 

HUE of e. volum is belied. Wo may best review. 
Љу a fow striking quotations 

(би то true Mogro remains bave boen found at. 


Г a f Ne fos T 

MADE, or Keg fiis co wur ray ih 
sa ae Nant ae ts tate 8 
T+ show such 


individual > e 
+ that thoy constitute u much 
purer physical typo than would bo expected from much 
ЖОК йө. J representa a homogeneous people "which 
had beon wablliad. ovor toany. centuries, sine tho 
"lirulal features aro so constant. Ye ia 6 Bush-Dodkep 
м рое showing moray a ow Negro ature 
x eive rene ny an ery Ду теа. 
мые wil be foya that hn а кийа ЫА бын 
toi goyor too wide а тышо, бг whether that 
relative noarity of Negro 

‘and vastly important: 























itary of the English: Coronatio 





он 

К 
и ИК сеты зу р, 
аА Mn E, Taie ar 


Price Vu. d. 
Professor Sohramm has long been Jos as tho most 
зой authority on coronation riton in Baroy and deir 
бду, nd. hi book on tho English form was eager 
waited it hae boon translated by’ another writer of 
znd authority. and tha reel amply Mifs òx- 
ation. "The origine of tho various omponante ot 
Toe ceremony, whethr obioloto or sl i. wm, are Ii 
‘pate and their historical development desoribod, 
^ gll gl poor duces томды шо play se 
throughout am thoroughly earned 
"a hr ow rmn of do. Engl s with 
‘thors iw Europe. Wa are shown, on tho eeculár Ws, 
how closely tho ceremony melecta the constitutional 
history of tho country and, on the religions, the varying 
fous between tha King and the Church primarily, 
4 of Romie, "hu the sitas ware ar long en index 
ө ie reina, oftan (опао, between thio Popo, de Hing 
be bua vios a han do yeso ere teen 
fo rppresent tem. wrings and speechos 
‘owt tego ocio ut tow ser ato ben 


AUN Sae! oam boc ta lig ea 
| Ge edi ot ve рош абас ерис ба 














GENERAL. Om : 
Jy P. horv it did down i So nse bal ft 16th onary 
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‘The wealkest point in the volumo is Me. Fouché's rather 
inadequate summing up, but the volume as a whols mut 
‘rank os a work comparable with the best attenipts to 
Unravel tho Zimbabwe tangle, Tho entire editorial acct 
Soiantifc stalls are to be cor on an artisti and -` 


Si actions ie Ws hoped Rat a бийм 
tane wil Те рода. Py, He GOODWIN. 








African 
Press 1087. 1o. ч 
"his tribal rarvoy contains some new material which ||. ^ 
might well have been published, by, tho men who: 
Soltis, in Sudan ue od ein To dat not n 
nerit publication -in , boolefori.. A. questionnaire 
method of enquiry het’ been used. by the’ editor who, 
owing to is alet towledge of selenite methodol | 
‘antbropological terminology, has guided his oan ` 
пра ооо з haa asidom ite ene i i 
bE eariy authorities, wch aa Emin, Schweinfurt, and д 
Sunker, and has mado litelo offort to collate his material ` 
"ith what i» already known about Southern Sudan 
thnology. Soveral of tho contributors imow woll tbe- 
ut which they write and would bovo doue 

























Курди Вал bot f oumaot. prove ОГ 
much val to social anthro; m 


ЧК. EVANS PRITOBARD, - 


but was revived, thong ruth 
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household uso arnong tha Iamelites, us we máy see in tho 
stories or Elijah and Elisha and tho poor widows (1 Kinga 
Sv, 13 and TE Kings, iv; 2). Te had many usos (s00 
Hastings’ ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ 1,100, 
Anointing '), aa tho Hobrow names wil show: y 
har, shining; shemen, fat; meshach, micaring or an 
ing. from which comes the word transliterated. into 
ish as Masi. and translated into Creek a 
"Gfriaton® Yt served for ligting, cooking, onting and 
smearing tho faco (Paalma civ, 18). tn th Jaat chao it 
у шии рдей by Dosta to thole gunta ma an 
honour (op: Luko vii, 40, a соот which. probably 
caused Jacob to pour oil on the stones which, ho believed, 
throught him hie two holy visions; by doing so ho hon: 
ured. tho divine power of which ha concafvad them a 
ehicle, "(Pho stores woro probably etilogionl designed 
o explain the origin of vo sonos of holines (aset) 
perhaps of Cimwanito origin- Genesis xxvib, 19 and 
Жу, 14), Similarly tho tablet from "ll d Amara. 
Mould probably bo ton to mean that Thothmes, in 
orici th Syro prie eig, ped Nm зан 
honour in anointing his face with off and not that this 
constituted an act of consecratio 
"Hore, f soma, à tho point of contaat with Egypts 
for tho, while ОЙ та ай much n common necessi ol 
Iie as in Cannan, saa racy uaa to anoint tho fuco 
rd body and, mixed with perfümes, wie placed on tho 
fonds ol guasta at tho festivals of ths great‘and wonlthy, 
Seiler оу оГ тош. Моор (бтм, 
I ‘analy рр, 23041). tho 
offerings to god, to ingen their godaip and to tho dead, 
‘ho, i thet own way, Had a sharo of divinity, woro oom: 
Fond of daily necessities, as food, drink, clothing, do., 
And naturally included oil, which was provided of various 
inda, 1% may havo boon tho wo of it for honour! 
ivin peinga Chot сме the Tran, vio do 
so much of курила рте in thor extemal ritual, to 
йг ой in he T'abornnale and, later, tho Tempie, and to 
хатро (o it, thus employed, degree of holiness. 
“Anointing oil” and holy anointing olf" have frequent 
‘mention int tho Biblo; thla munt have boon of а күрөй 
fniegory which js prhaps discoverable in the word 
reed oly ander) tho rot aping of which 
is tot арап. Т 
ж ари for o ho 
NAE ааон с 
dor ile conwserston of Bolomon (T Chronicles, ix, 29 and 
T kings 1, 30). This oll was doubtlow of tha fino” 
Quality known aa " beaten" (kath, for the proces at 
‘ponnding in a mortar yield a better quality thon the 
mual pranih. -Tho oÑ usod for tho anointment of S 
and David was doubtless of the ‘holy ’ category, though 
‘ho nate is not mentioned in the text. 
"rho suggestion, thon, i ventured Чї Бур! provided 
a model for tho Taraelitos in their ceremonial ia o ой, 
"ho secular si, an honour to puerta and, on thi 
for tomple as, oil thus treated 
тада, Воўпа 





























oly oll would accordingly bo that 











пу. 

ing ho sol and so n, but attributed ita wondorvordng. 
io ipe prayer said over i, but tho theologians of the 
Middle Agee roquired ataare oolostial sourse for its power; 
in Bronce they ciroulated tho idoa that miraculous 
Dealing of dense in practice confined to serofüla, could 
‘only be effected by kings anointed with oil from heaven 
hence it had been brought by a dove for the baptism of 
"Trenab king Clovis (inton ana rar tho doe 
sm angi. Les Hols Thaumatimges) p. 2d) 
etr ga айы, ки ерды, [d 
af the Virgin Mary presenting Thomaa & Becket, whan in 
Sid iv vint of Roawenly il for the coronation ites of 

an English king to como (op. of, p. 238). 


Х D] a 
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nal vivalry about holy oil was of litle 
what really concerned the parta 

Nas tho strugglo, suppressed or open, bavween 
priest on tho manner of anointing and lta eot, 
ho thorny question of tho persona mista whi 
Sometimes claimed to be by reason of their anointment 
or sometimes refused to” bo, fearing mubjeotion to 
"io Focclesinsta, ` "Tho vory quality il was 
involved, it eig evontually decided "thet, kings 
should not. bo anointed with tho oil usod for tho 
function of the clergy but with tho inferior kind used 
‘or oatechumonn. 

"These aro a fow, among many, of tho intoresting and 
‘often strange matters, cieling round tho coronation rites, 
that have received fron our author minute and masterly 

ition, resulting in à book tha should bo digested by 
ll stodenta ol our constitutional history and by ánthropo 
Тойма Intoto in to satur of inge and ts 
history, G: D. HORNBLOWER. 






















The Growth of Literature. By H. Munro Chadwick 
and N. Kershaw Ohadwick. "Cambridge (University 
12 Pres), 1006, — Vol Il. zwi V T8 pp. Cloth, 
nat 
‘This imposing volume ia a good illustration of the 
inferiority of second-hand to frwt-band lonrning. Tho 
namo of Chadwick ia honourably associated with sound 
knowledge of Germanic, especially of. Old- English 
feretur; but neither author, clima, (indeed 
шона with wearisome frequency) аву special dom. 
ico in the languages whose lteratureg are dealt with 
ioro, Russian, tho various. Yugo-Slav tongues, Sanakrit 
and classical Hebrew. "Tho result is that tho book, 
Теме Боа цч Цу опи апд badiy indexed, iv one 
of the most, appallingly dull porformances tho present. 
reviewer has over struggled through, and does not male 
up for ita tediousnoss by giving ‘that impression of 
expert judgment and ralnutoly accurate Information 
Which so pretentious work should, Tho authors indood, 
in thee pace i 
Specialist, who are apt amor 


but there seems to be по томов з) i 
Indian ‘and à Hebrew spooinlst. поб have 
instead of being oocasionally, 


iid clara 
SETI be dot, moreover, oto th worth 
‘arcitectoni Hen i great enough to fatty o wide 
fn excursion into fields nothing lich completo " 
Shoe with which oan bo orla med. TER quai tc 
оолай on p. 3, ie бо clamily the y 
ltorature, and expecially hat атыбы, if it oum bs 
Tp sal wn caer i uo gonen 
ment ok tlie) ahdar (A) narrativo Posay oF 
Sear ere tem tem ara 

: ^ (B) vere d, ramiy 
scho durae (€) айын Шигсыш», (D) vn 
Шоу роо, ор ealebiaton ог pea! a 
тетте 
eds ofthe book to see that this framework, mad to it 
Gresk and. Germanic ‘popular compositions, Ja ofun: 
Pus qnd. Palatia (en {ог шише, р- аЙ aod ga 

ой atia (ne, for lustanes, p 

analytioal 




















more p. 730). To justify itself, such an 
schema should be capable, not only of being applied, 
Dut of making clearer in important rospobté ihat to 


‘which it is applied, in this case the way in which literature 
Bas developed from songs, tales, charms and so forth 


passed from mouth to mouth into the MSS. and printed 
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A ini Жн зо дА баз peti. 
ашаа kromia of erma and populat epis or ipi 
dieser Reeve wd epe tpi or pake 
quim in m Remi e cra M 
iy esr fm ern, deme Us m er 
UL Resume veta n spe m 
Hearing ine ihn rater 
Bape ley spat fe vm 
cele, ery tod beer! Sales Sr as 
imet lap ele eu ee oa et ea 
Te rei res he eg ot n 
leer ud arp ir ners Taso an 
Ho ror Ed 
meii мыны Qe e hev en ur 
shoe ean i ret LS Ro 
miei gue rer ta tn 
бүр anna ie 
Hehe, tn de of porig Orotan ааш 
Sir tni eed i b i 


























Жу that tho sons of tho prophet 
Poa CE Hobrow aaga. Ht, unless tho readur gifted 
Sun a prodigious mernory, tho work i too much Iiko an 
eyelowdi in igo and varoty to be, s a Orel critic 
did iy. elodvorron, rendily een td appreciated as 
aoe Onion ot much whieh vedi e me 
Sppropmite in a wholly different kind of treatise would 
PI n ono much tore convenient anda grout deal 














shorter 

cig misao rien who, ha ay 
cannot alain any philological "competence “in these 
Sacre of barning. hus found. very ow. It might be 
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‘worth noting, perhaps, that the charm mentioned on 
D. 574 has a closer parallel than tho Anglo-Saxon one 
$ it is own brothor to the precatio omnium herbarum 
has Deon most recently bandied by Delate, 
776, and some genetic connexion between 

ор. H. J. ROSE. 









heath EEEE E A, 
plates, 1935. Price Ss. m€ 
13 шу ушм» Ii han boen id that tho danoon 
Hr esum herir ett ut te fuse 
sat iu ina to 
Bae on grin fr, Mie a 
ry tee td reo TPT; 
in iy de Ene li была ы 
de, clt ane a рене зве 
inte feria by melon ory 
Tori o tme eat Me Legati 
fect ets he laa uma 
ea pec uec era 
Teri e rum atte i ns dd 
еа ш nats шү ыру 
WEE er hatl a 
shoe an Ulan ft dar tea ш. 
scone sung opin many eae 
se ces ie Hrs Eg ara Be 
Ое ш ма i Shiga 
Ei eec EET за ed led 
a Rose ele vo уша ЫШ аў сас a 
[IX DA EIE оа 
ie al the Rode reo a eer qim i 
сы RAE 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


Motherhood in Australia. 
AN a ork (Conn te 
MESS mio Mem ig 
IUE motis quum dures 
sacer Fu RA. us ipe id 
PA YS аниа детрит, ке 
qu mamie oe ag ir a 
ERI POE E EE 
Шен fiy Aamir etr diea m 
eres Upon mia miri eer 
А А 
Ais durius T do ok or pai amt 
n Ra eS a PA 
E hop Ed 
1 ri ie e зея кетте ына 
RT ee ATI ee en 
ECCE X ul 
Пано Ботин re tae ree 
Eo cbioun a titg to ien peque ae 
Жара Кы шй met Ба i (cB ply 
ө er 
ЖЕ hey мео he ar Oe Ea 
“ a statement. ee 
PREETI ugh tt t mus side ама д» 
sie rev euet tati va gita at 
parle rion v vt I re e cud 
A e ana utes 
foe ty of he aio ot a ra © 
I AN Co $n 
foc ia quis ie A ren 
seo me iar hone een 


B deny that this elermentacy foot fa quite clearly 
Veto dn] iy e tire” Since tha ir prece 




















what my atatoment soans, 1 am complotely at a loss 
to understand why the author should censure mo for 
"hat ho says himself, . 

‘Des Ashley Молада? thesis is that tho, Australian 
‘aborigines aro ‘ignorant * or" resent of * physiological 
MNnatemnity, but 1 cannot find in his book any definite 
statement cf exactly what it ia that they aro supposed 
to be ignorant of.” All-that. we are offered are much 
Vague statements aa: What tho native does deny 
TA i that there exista any tio of blood between a child 
7^ ad th woman out of whom it has come," Ono has 
to try to guess what "tio of blood" may mean, and, 
more particularly, what t might monn to an Australian 
Diack Tallow, simos this ia what he ia declared to deny. 

n hls Foreword to the book Professor Malinowiki, 
doncibes it's "tho beat introduction to anthropology 
‘indeed, to social science," am exosllent, prologomena. 
рибе eye." model of how ethno, 
^ grephio material bo surveyed,” and, mor 
рлеу, эма inima boo m Pe, 

"somo failing in myself which provonte me from 

ing in mym » ming 

















anything exoope another оГ thom monument 
тайа шшк bat am occasionally but ail too 
equenily erected in the namo of anthropology. 1t ie 


[eult to find an unambiguous statement of what the 
"thor is driving at, but the following ia clearer than 
most. “ We have seen . . . that everywhere in Australia 
S Silithr the tribe be organized upon a patrilineal or 
Upon a matrilineal basis that the relationship which 
“ the mother bears to the child is regarded as being, 
< from the physical standpoint, none at all whereas 
the relationship between father and child is prao- 
tically everywhere emphasized, but, of course, in no 
“ physiological sense, but only in a strictly social sense.” 
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1 gy be risas. in my Inierpritjon, but T tako 
thi to moan that m Autalia bat T cali Ene payal 
logien rto etw cud tho wentan ho ges Beh 
eia cot o ny ipsae dein o ecl 
latinae of the oha. Te that ta waat iE moana OF 
tien my expen ene en 
logies \ustral L (and. 
Tuve dons (Mi ft mors chen thirty riben in. diferent 
Pave) ie nocenty to aak an informant for tho namo 
EPR ot har vum ctr at af sore oer perso’ м 
Slot My orprranee e iat в тай wnllarmly 
give me tho name of thé woman from whose womb the 
Faon ington entre tho wo ti 
ag ugar qe fay О наа Т моци ву 
ihat for tho Australiana (bs eentíal feature of the social 
дош. between шойт ап ФМ a tha tho 
odor fais and. cams forthe child Gurt Haney: 
Жон Жук bere may ho rur extentions the gunned 
iz thatthe qr par a ia Gl o fedi and 
Sie fot de dil o e elem. vet [cla tho 
Semin ‘eho gives it inne itm women dee fn sie 
VEU do batih aven IE alivo, is bared wich har. "hus 
fcr fot happen ta epg! oon 
a wore and ia db Do bia Doors in 
Ran et el ina Sb aem койд 
heh d fet odie Bu the Hen RRS OF 
NE "Australia tho gortum denoting "other! le to 
pois tor bon the ea 
mc good number dí dusimlin. tees what are 
taliaa Sender cgit con, ba агары и 
‘octane wth the thimary ras thet о 
manny a vaas, who Banda ins cortan ratlondhp to 
МУД иш кыт И б necs. f te whale 
Мыр уйш i mot E ba rowa Tet Биш сомов, 
эри ба Мар ы Ше Ита ot о шаа» 
‘Brag ons parent only to tho esclulon of tbe ойт, 
Sora en majori Of tribe id ie aad, tho 
Жыш fiis of dio cid wo а through 
{he en tia Sa thse hn woman to vim te 
ДЫШ кыд КА ууна relational e having 
Sean prodised tom! Boe bod. Tina Ve pha bond & 
reoógnized as dotermining social bonds and social status. 
Tu en iot iue und ay dua cii 
i Atia I ho plyudi relation of bo ld o tbe 
mother which determines fatherhood, for the father of 
Tobi ithe fey inotaee fete nusbatd ofthe women 
‘he pends bec, 
Pel os purr долетит, 
Te tho cia, which om readily bo void in th 
1 gal neh stantia what De Ashley naga ole 
ООо Tam tn fh go qs ot of 
‘ny way to perpetuis (pega 23). 
"KR NADCLIEFE-DROWN. 


“Human Sacrifice and che Sabaras of Oria. 
































Qe sek Haast re 
زه‎ | Statesman (4: August, 1936), it has been. 
ШОККО Rus 





ч: at aa ee 
JU loe ма on tie ngo of serit à buy cüled Din 
Mohammad before eho mtonosmage ‘of the 
landi. Ms, SG. Chase, tho judge, has suppli the 
ritot af thia Totor with tho following iormition s— 
Soba woul” wheat colored, about D^ 4e i 





i oak os te gh sn СА 
cep e M ei 
неу оо Воо риро ана With. 
^t a&etinillion,". T€ sbould be stated here that Chandi ond 
 Aparájità represent one and the same goddess ancl that 


Rothe State is situated in Oris (Imperial düseter vf 


MAN 
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India, XXVI, 1931, pl, 31). This se, viewod from an 
ethnological ‘standpoint, ed im the 
following manner Pita ‘Sabor, ah literate mer 
longing e» Orin and, to, tho aboriginal trib clad 
abara, sacrifices Din Mohammad, à Mahammaden 
before a stone of conical shape painted with vermilion 
symbolising Ghandi, a Brahmania! $ 
‘The object of tha letter in to point out the fow points 
of ethnological ‘importance contained in. this. case. 
Firstly, religions custom, us opposed to codified religious 
practico, Iada a man’ to porform human sacrifice; 
Btherwito the human saeriioo performed by an iliterat 
man like Pita Sabar cannot be properly oxplainod. 
Besovdly, religious custom allows dh sario of any 
uman being, irrespective of religion, before tho goddess 
rw wo camot coount for tho saorifico 
a Mubammadan, before thin 
irahronnical goddess. Thirdly, this case establishes for 
ho first mo that the Sabaras of Orissa sacrifice human 
beings before this Brahmnical goddess. That this 
sligious owstom, prevalent among the Sabaraé of modern 
Orisan, is handed down from ancient ago is understood 
from "tho perusal of шту co in ‘tho. Jaina 
ина work called атата Каћа Ьу. Натай 
тюбей to the Oth century A.D, by Jacobi 
(Semardicen Kahd, Edited by Hermann Jacobi). -In 
Je Goro in tho maton of temple of Chandi aut eo 
ойе of a human sacrifice. “he main purport of the 
Жогу ‘which is Important for our purpose rana in tho 
following manner: Katavena, the Kabara chief, Sought 
hold of Dharana who had started from ЖА 
him prisoner, and Jed him toward the tamplo of Chandili 
who wan his Ruladavatā for sncríioo (L6. pp. xxvii 
оюу, 435 fr. It a well-known that. wan 
ituated in Orissa and thero is ai wuoient indication 
"hia text to show that this templo way situated near 
Dantapura. Yom tis it is dedueible that tho Saboras 
of Orima im amalent times used, to perform human 
Sacro before tho goadoas Chandi. 
mentioned that Ghandi, Apardjita 
терлеп опо апа (ће вало кобо. 
mory with tho caso undar diao 
tempted to condlude that the cosiom. g 
saeriicn ja provalent, топу tit i 
from ancient timoa: Fount 




























ш dis ie se naar eh of cle 
shape peta i worth noting that 
thas k é closs ‘this Praction and one 


this later practice, Crooke has 
ivo 


victos prevalent among tho abaras of Madoa. 
Ко ur gie quer n 





sometimes n generio term for 
{he godais a body, who haveno regular tomples, but aro 
“ eymbolised by 8 stono placod undor a troo.” (Eneyd. 
of Religion and ЧЇ, p. 314, 1020). Prom this it 
may bo concluded that, the procedure of the human 
sectieo performed by Pita Sabar in af a moro primitivo 
nature than that deseribed in Samardicea Kaha though 
tho spirit is the samo in both cases, 

7 C. C. DAS GUPTA. 
Fine Arts Seminar, University f Calcutin. 


‘West Cornwall Field Club; Archaeological Exhibition. 
"he Science Museum, South Kensington, ів. 











Mg tate auring a miter e a ed eT 
M dere lente itt da Tti Bat 
en, ch ы жой ace at tot 


hy tho Prsdant of ths Club Lo Coloni Kd Hin Te. 
A hoped dui an eshibiton of salle быры of” ө 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS PRESUMABLY USED AS AMULETS IN SPAIN. By W. L. Hildburgh, Ph.D., 
эш. 


17 Be of the employment of prehistoric stone implements, for preservative or for curative 

purposes, have been derived from many widely separated parts of the world, and from ancient 
times to the present day! In most of those records such employment is associated with a belief 
which is in some localities known to be a very ancient one— that stone implements encountered in or 
on the ground are the solid portions of lightning which has struck the spots where they aro found 
‘Tho belief appears in connexion with both thick implements (axes, adzes, hammers, ote.) and thin- 
bladed ones (arrow: or spear-points, knives, etc.), as well as with certain fossils and certain minerals, 
‘The present note is concerned only with a number of celts, or celt-like forms, which over a period 
of about ten years were bought casually, in several different parts of Spain, in circumstances which. 
em to indicate (with possibly one exception) strongly that they are of Spanish origin.® 

‘The objects (Bigs. 1-11) were all purchased in small shops dealing in cheap second-hand jewellery, 
oto, or in rag-fairs, in most instances without any accompanying information of value; such informa- 
tion aa was, occasionally, obtainable was merely to the effect that the object was (as was obvious 
from its appearance) ‘an amulet,’ or ‘a stone implement,” excepting (and in that case there is some 
doubt as to its truth) with respect to the large celt (Big. 1) described below. 

Without, in each individual case, more precise information concerning these objects it would 
be unsafe to attempt to do more than in a general way to presume the purposes for which they have 
boon used in recent times. It is indeed true that in Spain prehistorio stone implements havo long 
boon looked upon as ' thunderbolta,* whorefore it seems reasonable to suppose that they have also 
been employed as amulets, founded on “ thunderbolt ' beliefs, for much the samo purposes as in, say, 


Тау з бө Latin basis of whose culture so closely parallels that of Spain; but whether such purposes, 
sonaive compilations af materi coneomed with menta, recorded by Balfour (h nd p. Vi): 
каркыт» may bo consulted: C. Blinkenberg, The of also noto 10. 
such matters ry Meadigion and Folklre, Cambridge, -+ CY. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, е, (1807), 
Thunder een Goncerting Thnmndarbolta in ‘Folklore’ p. B8; F. Quiroga, Sobre ei jade y lar hachas que evan 
ТОПАН. Вай de enl gaerra, amd P. Baintyves ede nombro en opaha in ‘Anal de la Во 
Эа (1900 р, E, Nourry), Le Рад Фи oui pre. * Española do Tintoria Natura = (881) p.11; Birhan 
(pedo e aire de fouir ("Corpus de Folklore berg, Le» pp, 105 eeg, (including, enoiont, citation}: 
‘"Drohistorique,’ 1I, 1), Paris, 10M. Canby, "Beintyven (Le, Dp. 238 ag), although 

Prübisorque? De ргымаште collection of objects ho montions beliefs, conceming ^ihundentonses ia 
ne ee ar vef i precrved ia tho PitRivem Portugal and їп the Azores does noi speak of Spr 
Museum, Oxford. belio. 

сша, Ох, in there máy profiably be recalled "5G. Dalueci who collected, main in Umbria, а rge 
s n tie connexa objecta, aütibuted 10 about tho numbor of stone implements used a amulets, has pa 
the gurious oun f ceniwry and to Fam label maeh on their employment іп Пју, Сано 
pidato or the Pf lk and im forma reproducing (orat desritino, Amuleti italiani, Perugia, 1808, and aubeo- 
Cataloniy soade ling) those of pretistaro sonolmple: quent works dealing with the same material. 
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oreven any particular one of them, was at any time 
associated with the objects here presented, I am 
‘unable to say. ‘There seem to be grounds for think- 
ing that at least some of our group may have been 
used as amulets primarily because of the special 
‘qualities of their materials, rather than because 
of their special forms, not only for the reason 
‘that a considerable number of minerals have been 
‘used amuletically in Spain on account of their 
intrinsic qualities (of general colour, of natural 
markings, of peculiar constitution, ete.) alone, but 
‘also because the celt-forms of some of the objects 
of the group are now almost unrecognizable. Оп 
the other hand, however, the various celt-forms, 
in at least one case obviously not intended for 
mechanical use, of the objects suggest very 
strongly the attribution in Spain of amuletio virtue 
{or virtues) to objects having the forms of neolithic 
celts, 

Some of the objects luck, us is noted in their 
respective descriptions infra, their cutting-edges. 
One could suggest, using as bases certain popular 
beliefs, conceivable (though so far as I know, not 
authenticated by any actual records) reasons why 
the cutting-edge of « stone implement used (or to 
be used) amuletically might have been removed. 
It seems not unlikely, however, that in most, if 
not indeed in all, of our present examples of dulled 
edges—as in the caso of many other stone celts 
which display no signs of having been used as 
amulets—the cutting-edge has been rounded off in 
order to fit the object for use as a tool for smooth- 
ing’ or for burnishing, because a hardstone colt 
whose edge has been rounded off indeed makes an 
admirable tool for such purposes, A holo 
through a stone colt, presumably bored with 
ancient tools and for the purpose of permitting 
tho celt to be carried by means of a cord, has 
often been assumed to indicate that that celt had 
been utilized as an amulet in prehistorio, or other 
ancient, times. Considering the eminent suit- 
ability, for burnishing bronzé, of a hard-stone 
colt: with rounded cutting-edge, I would suggest 
the possibility that im at least some cases such 
objects may, merely as tools, have been suspended. 
by cords for convenience in Bronze Age workshops 
or for portability by Bronze Age warriors. 

7 Gf TR. A. Smith] Anti. Journ. xil 1038), p.208. on. 
sovorni examples of this from the British Isles. There 
‘tre many examples, from other localities, in tho British 
Museum. 

Of. Lex, for reference to an employment of this kind 
in connexion with tho seams of linen or of snila. 
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I am indebted to Miss J. M. Sweet, of the 
British Museum (Natural History), for the 
identifications of the stones in the following list 
and, where possible, of their localities of origin, 
as well as for the valuable references to the 
papers of Calderón and Quiroga. 

Fig. 1. Jadeite celt; dark green with a bluish 
tinge and Tighter scale-like irregular small 
markings; length, 14 ems, The cutting-edge 
has been ground away to a surface almost flat 
amd curving softly into the two original inclined 
faces; a perforation, situated about 2 cma. from 
‘the small end, has been made by working from 
one side only, and has one opening distinctly 
larger than the other. ‘The material appears to 
be a true jadeite (not a fibrolite"), from some as 
yet unidentified locality. Bought in Madrid, 
jn 1919, accompanied by a statement that the 
person from whom the vendor had obtained it had 
that it had ‘come from Mexico.’ I think that 
we have reason to question the accuracy of that 
attribution, and perhaps to regard it merely as a 
supposition based on an imperfect knowledge of 
analogous objects; because, on the one hand, 
Т do not recall Mexican or Central American 
artifacts made of the same stone, while, on the 
other hand, there is recorded a. jadeite ' wedge ' 
from the prehistoric station at Argecilla, a town 
of a Province adjoining the Province of Madrid, 
which seems to havo been of p stone” very 
similar to that of the present object. Calderón, 
discussing the occurrence of jadeite in Spain'* 
and citing all the instances of it which had come 
to his notice, states that the source of the material 
of the jadeite prehistoric implements found in 
Spain—where they are as extremely rare as 
Abrolite ones are common—is not known. Of 
the three cited! by him as recorded by Quiroga, 
two were, like the present example, perforated ; 
in both these, holes had been drilled from both 

TOJ. undor fig. 8. 

Yee colour was ‘greenish, somewhat bluish, with 
« ttt soles weakly whitish and with irrogular, somo- 
* what more bluish veins’, f. O. Arévalo, Notioia sobre 
una cuña neolitica de jadeita procedente de la estación 
prehistórica do Argecilla (Guadalajara), in “Boletin do Ia 
î Real Sociedad Espatiota do Historia Natural v (1900), 
>. 102. Teecoms worth observing, as possibly having some 
Wearing on the attribution of our otlt to * Moxico ', that 
there is in Mexico a town named, like the Spanish 
Province, Guadalajara. 

9 8. Calderon, Los minerales de España, 
1010) pp. 442 seg. 

31 Lo, pp. 12 jj. 
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sides (and in one, at least, with a pointed 
instrument); one of them clearly had been 
adapted for some amuletic purpose (ef. under 
description of fig. 10). 

Fig. 2. Small object, of liver-coloured jasper 
(for which, although it may indeed be Spanish, 
по exact parallel for comparison was available), 
somewhat roughly shaped in a form recalling 
that of a neolithic colt. Near the top is a small 
tapered perforation, bored from one side only. 
The lower edge is diagonal to what, presumably 
"was the original longitudinal axis of the objec 
the middle part of that edge is only very slightly 
rounded off from a cutting-edge, but from either 
side of that part the edge becomes almost fiat 
(ie, perpendicular to the general plane of the 
object). Bought in Madrid. 

Fig. 3. Small object, of moss-agate partly 
reddish in colour, with a small perforation 
formed by two tapered holes meeting at an angle 
to each other, It has the general shape of a 
thick neolithic celt whose lower portion has 
been во completely ground away as to leave the 
bottom, which has been roughly rounded off, 
extending almost the full thickness of the object. 
I think that very possibly this object was made 
originally for uso as a burnishing tool, and not 
as a colt nor as an amulet, Bought in Madri 

Fig. 4. Small object, of bloodstone (helio- 
trope), in tho form of a neolithic celt whose 
outting-edge, now ground almost flat, indicates 
that the object, as originally made, had the 
shape of a complete celi. At the top is a small 
perforation, seemingly slightly tapered, through 
"which passes a modern silver S attached to à 
chain for suspension. Bought in Madrid. 

Fig. 5. Small object, of brown chalcedony, 
in the form of a neolithic celt, with a perforation 
at its upper end, mounted in brass for suspension. 
Bought in Madrid. 

Fig. 6. Small object, of yellowish and light 
brown chalcedony, in the form of a roughly-made 
neolithic colt with its edge ground away; at the 
top is perforation, bored conically from both 
sides, through which passes a ring for suspension, 
Said, by vendor, to have been obtained from a. 
Gypsy woman, who spoke of it as an amulet. 
Bought in Granada, 

Fig. 7. Small object, of light brown chalce- 
dony, perforated at the top; the outer wall of 
the hole has been broken away; mounted in 
silver as a pendant. The shape of the object 
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suggests that it may have been mado from 
small neolithic celt which, after considerable 
portions of it had been removed, was mounted 
inverted. Bought in Madrid. 

It should be noted that the amuletic wse of a 
colt with its cutting-edge upward (as seems here 
to be the case) is so rare—there is no example of 
it among the Pitt-Rivers Museum's very con- 
siderable number of celts which have been used 
as amulets—that if it were not for two clear 
examples of such inversion from Spain (figs. 8 
and 11) we might well doubt its possibility in 
‘the present case, 

Fig. З. Small neolithic elt, of fibrolite 
(mottled white, brown and yellow), mounted, 
with its cutting-edge upward, in a silver frame 
for suspension, Bought in San Sebastian, 

‘As noted above (under Fig. 1), Calderón says 
that fibrolite celts are common in Spain. Quiroga, 
‘enumerating celts found in Spain and spoken of 
as jadeite, observes that most of them are 
actually made of fibrolite and only a very few 
really of jadeit’; he mentions, also, that some 
of the Spanish fibrolite celts are very small, 
between 1 and 2 ems. long. 

Another object of fibrolite, resembling in 
shape a small neolithic celt, very similar to the 
опе just described but much worn by the action 
of water and not mounted in metal, was bought 
in Madrid; the vendor of this, on being asked 
if ho know for what purpose it had been made, 
said that he believed it to have been an amulet. 

Fig. 9. Small neolithic celt, about 2-8 ems. 
long. Bought in Madrid. No mention was 
made, by tho seller of this, of any amuletio virtue. 
associated with it. 

Fig. 10. Piece of black and white fibrolite, 
shaped us a conventionalized heart, polished, 
and mounted in a silver frame for suspension. 
Bought in Madrid. Although I have not heard 
of any inherent preservative or curative virtue 











"1 os pp. 0 aeg. Calderón. mentions (p. 229) that a 
mber” of Spanish mineralogists have, improperly, 
led Spanish fAbroite * jado oriental '. 
38 1t asma possible that those, aswell a somo similarly 
small colts whieh have been found elsewhere than in 
Spain, may have been made for use primarily as amulets; 
he occurrence, in various parta of the world, of similarly 
small objecta having the shapes of stone implement 
(including celts) but. obviously made for amulotio 
Purposes or for ornament and not for use as tools, seems 
Xo favour this view. 

1 Quiroga, ey p. П, 
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attributed in Spain to fibrolite, it seems to me 
possible that the mistaking of fibrolite for jadeite, 
by Spanish archmologists, may have been due to a 
popular mimaming of the mineral perhaps 
associated with an ascription to it of some certain 
curative virtue; in this connexion we may 
recall that the word ‘jade’ derives from the 
Spanish piadra de ijada;* 'colie stone" (i.e, a 
stone preservative against colic). On the other 
hand, it seems by no means unlikely that the 
present object, whose form suggests a desire to 
associate it with Christianity, has been made 
from a neolithio celt and primarily with a view 
to seouring such benefits as might be attached 
to the wearing of a ' thunderbolt,’ 

Fig. U1. Bone pendant, irregularly stained 
green duo to burial with copper; the back is 
flat and, excopting for a series of small notches, 
fairly rogularly disposed, in the curved edge 
{and only there), plain; there is a hole, of 
approximately even section throughout excepting 
for a slight increase in diameter at each opening, 
bored transversally near the top. On the front 
appears, in about half-relief, what seems clearly 
to be a representation of a celt (perhaps one of 
bronze), cutting edge upward, carefully executed 
and at present more polished than the rest of 
tho object; just above this are three dot-in-citcle 
markings. Bought in Madrid, 

One's first imptossion of the object is that it is 








15 This seóma, according to tho Oxford Ehgliah Dic. 
onary's quotations, generally to have reforred to a groon 
stone. *Jadeite', deriving ita namo from a likenees, 
Teal or fancied, to 'jado, may have been similarly 
deemed to postes proservative virtues. 

is Thero exit analogous Italian adaptations of 
noolithie implementa. 
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a phallic amulet, of a type fairly common im 
the Roman Period, but closer examination 
appears to indicate hat the resemblance is— 
even though it conceivably may have been 
intentional—only superficial, not alone because of 
the obvious absence of any attempt to modify the 
form of the celt, but also because’of the almost 
regularly circular curve of the lower edge and the 
series of little notches on the back of that edge. 

I have been unable to discover any close 
parallel for this object among the many repre- 
sentations, intended for protective purposes, of 
neolithic. stone implements or of bronze celts, 
recorded from a number of various localities. 
Although the parallelisms are not very close, 
there may be cited from Spain itself in this 
connexion an object, found with human remains 
at Monachil (Province of Granada), seemingly 
part of a neolithio celt which had been cut trans- 
versely, of darkish olive-green jadeite, pierced 
with two holes independent of each other, on 
whose convex face had been incised three lines 
producing a representation of a neolithic axe"; 
and the group of silken objects referred to in 
noto 3 supra. I think, therefore, that we may 
very reasonably assume that the present object 
was made for use as an amulet primarily depen- 
dent for its virtues on tho oelt-form depicted 
on it, although it may possibly have been given 
its peculiar shape with a view to imitating in 
some degree the conformation of certain con- 
temporary Roman phallic amulets. 


? Quiroga, Le. p. 12. 

The group, consisting of seven objecta, is in tho 
Pitt-Rivors Museura, Oxford; six of tho objects soem to 
represent stone Amploments, and the seventh (Balfour's 
fig. 23) o flat bronze celt. 





THE PLACENTA AS TWIN AND GUARDIAN SPIRIT IN JAVA. By Dr. O. G. Seligman; FR-S. 


48. oris io tho nios ot my friend Dr. 

van Stein Callenfels, who obtained reliable 
informants and acted as interpreter, I was able, 
in the course of a short visit to his house at 
Ponorogo, central Java, to collect the following 
information on a matter that had long interested. 
me. 

Everybody, whether man or woman, is regarded. 
as being born with an older brother and a younger 
brother. The older brother, Kakang Kawah, 
is the water lost at birth (liguor amnii) and tho 
younger brother, Adi Ariari, is the placenta. 
The Kakang Kawah and the Adi Ariari are 


regarded as the two guardian spirits who look 
after the individual through life, and as such 
they are called respectively Kaki- among and 
Nini- among. It is these guardian spirits who 
аге of assistance in the everyday affairs of life 
(ono informant instanced early awaking to catch 
a train), and it is they who are invoked to help 
in danger. As an example of the sort of aid 
that the placental guardian spirit might offer, 
there was quoted a story of Arjuna's chief wife, 
who when far advanced in pregnanoy was 
Kidnapped by a Rakshasha. She ran. away 
from him, and gave birth to a child in the 
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jungle; the after-birth changed into a human 
being, or at least a being with human form, in 
order to protect her and her child against the 
Rakshasha. 

‘As soon as the after-birth is born it is washed 
and cleaned as a baby would be, then put into 
an earthenware pot with salt, so as to preserve it 
for a certain time, covered with flowers, and the 
whole is tied in a white cotton cloth, This 
kept in tho house for thirty-five days, on a shelf 
high up, or among the rafters, so that it cannot 
bo insulted by a dog, cat, or man, jumping over 
or orossing it. On the thirty-fifth day a number 
of small pieces of paper are taken and covered 
with characters; any seript will do, in fact the 
more the better, the idea being that by the aid 
of the guardian spirit, Adi Ariari, the lad when 
he grows up will be able to write in all these 
characters. The scraps of paper are put in tho 
pot, and the father, in his ceremonial clothes and, 
if ho is an official, with his state umbrella in 
evidenco, takes the pot on his right hip and carries 
it to the threshold, where it is buried in such 
fa position that the rain from the eaves will drip 

it, ‘Tho placenta’ of a girl is buried on the 
loft side, that of a boy on the right side, looking 
from the inside of the house, This account holds 
for the north coast. 

‘At Ponorogo, in central Java, whero my in- 
formation was obtained, the burial of the placenta 
‘takes place immediately. For the first seven 
nights a small lamp is put on the * grave,’ and as 
Jong as the folk live in that house a lamp is burnt 
there whenever the child is ill. Tt would thus 
appear that the burial at tho threshold forms a 
shrine, but on this being put to my informants 
it was denied; it was pointed out that the 
guardian spirit accompanied the individual wher- 
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ever he went, and it was not considered that the 
burial place of the after-birth constituted a shrine. 
‘Tho earth in which the pot is buried must 
not be firmed down over it, but must be care- 
fully kept loose; moreover, the pot hasa cover 
which is perforated, so that a bamboo can pass 
through the hole into the pot, projecting an inch 
or two from the earth above. It was explained 
that the guardian spirit was a guardian in much 
the same sense as a nurse looks after a child, 

Where the after-birth is preserved for some 
time before burial, as in the above account, the 
stump of the umbilical cord is placed in the pot 
where the after-birth is not kept, the stump i 
buried later at the threshold. Sometimes this is 
not done, and then, when the child is ill, the stump 
of the after-birth is immersed in a mixture of 
tamarind, turmeric and water, which is given to 
him to drink after the stump has been taken 
out, 

Sometimes on the north coust, where there is 
much trade, especially overseas, tho jar with the 
placenta, after being kept for thirty-five days, is 
ceremonially carried to the sen-shore and placed 
in the sea, Tt was explained that whereas in 
country districts the burial of tho placenta kept 
the child at home, carrying it to the sea would 
help the child to become a great overseas trader, 
or, in the event of the placenta belonging to 
a girl, to marry well out of her village, 

‘Tho sarong worn during the birth and which 
has been soiled by the liguor amnii is carefully 
kept and not worm again, It is washed, cleaned 
and put away, and when the child is sick it is 
‘used as a coverlet, It is known as kainkopokan, 
literally ‘ the dirty cloth." 

Finally, there was a strict injunction not to 
step on the threshold. 








тне MICROLITHIC INDUSTRIES OF INDIA. By Liewt.-Colonel D. H. Gordon, D.8.0., 0.B.B. 


19 Acs, of, ne accompanying list of 

microlithio sites in India shows that, so 
far as our knowledge stands at the moment, the 
industries stretch from Sind on the west to Orissa 
‘on the east, and from Mirzapur on the north to 
Caddapah on the south. It is unlikely that these. 
industries are all contemporary, or even in some 
cases im any way connected. The Indus valley 
ribbon fake and large core industry js quite 
separate, and the thick coarse flakes of Bolari Hill, 


+ Кош, еб. are of a type not found elsewhere; 


many have little appearance of being artifacts at 
all, but they are so worn or rolled that it is 
difficult to judge them. 

‘Phe area of the Mahadeo Hills and Jubbulpore. 
presents an industry homogeneous in type and 
material, ‘That covered by the Franks collection 
in the British Museum, Bundle kund and Baghel 
kund, coinciding to a great extent with the 
discoveries in the Mirzapur and Banda Districts, 
including the rock shelters of the Kaimur and 
the River Son, almost certainly contains an 
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À TABLE OF MICROLITHIC SITES IN INDIA. 
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extension of the same culture. ‘The shelters at 
Singhanpur and Kabra Pahar in Raigarh State 
also appear to be associated with an industry 
very similar in type, and material. 

‘This Central Indian industry displays a wide 
range’ of types including crescents, triangles, 
‘trapezes (very rare), orescentio blades, straight 
“blades (pointed and tnpointed), dise-scrapers and 
end-scrapers, worked points, borers, and cores. 
Unworked flakes and chips a "jn abundance in 
localities that were factory sitis: One true arrow 
head can be claimed; other points also have been. 
found with signs of being worked to form a tang, 
Association with rock shelters containing paintings. 
none of which is likely to antedate 500 B.C. at the 
‘earliest, and also with pottery in the shelter floors 
feuggests, that in these remote and difficulfly 

sy )traversed regions a microlithio culture may 
have persisted into the early centuries of our 
‘own era, 

‘The Pachmathi Plateau has, in addition to the 
sources of supply in neighbouring rock shelters, 
threo factory sites and а number of minor shelters, 
which, together with the factory site ab ‘Tamia 

“and Cave 1 at Adamgath: Quarry Hoihangabad, 
have furnished the bulk of the many hundreds 
кымын Be hort Зарыл оде мд 


нів, i, 
a is of the. same 

, the flakes being scattered over 

E T Ee M a on fhe north of; 
pur village. Tt was here on the present 

village sito that theso stone workers lived, and 

it is possible that it has been occupied ever since. 
Hero and at the rock shelter of Kabra Pahar, 
the material gathered shows quite conclusively 
that the local, stone culture is @ mierolithio 
„iono of retouched blades and erescents, small 
Üborers and gravers, flaky blades and points, and 
stall cores these are of chert, chalcedony and 











quartz. 

OF tha miorolithio finds in northern Hyderabad 
State the flaking sito at Bllora is notable both by. 
reason of its location, in close proximity with the 

‘eaves, nd thi attractive appearance of the 
Aat chaloedony (figs. 1-18). This 
sito wàs diséovered by Mr. K: de B. Codrington in, 








May 1993; happened to be with him at the time, 
{anû again visited tho site with my wife in Decem- 
ber 1933. On tho two spurs I had noted the 


та таа. оз кш а е и 
ik, and worked eked Digi, Жону, of 
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translucent opaline chalcedony. "They were on 
the steep sides of the spars, sometimes lying on. 
the surface of little level shelves, sometimes 
embedded in the ground, 

‘The microliths from the Bombay Presidency 
atea are scanty, those on my list are chiefly in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, most of these 
and soine from Sind being in the Carter collection; 
Micro-corés ab Ghotwada near Poona. took’ the 
fancy of someone, who collected ten, and two 
flakes; these are in the British Museum. "Those 
from southern Hyderabad round Raichur and 
from Madras are in the Bruce Foote Collection in 
the Madras Government Museum; they include 
‘retouched crescents and crescentio bladés, pointed. 
blades, and diso- and end-scrapers, but no triangles 
ot traperes, 

The Punjab has, so far as I can ascertain, 
produced no microliths, but in the North West 
Frontier Province I believe I have found a site nt! 
^ large cave shelter near Jamal Garhi, Mardan! 
Tehsil. , Tho material employed is a course 
grained white quartz but more investigation 
Will be necessary before the industry can be 
recognised as being properly established. 

In the Prinoo of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
there are some chips from Raagyil Kashmir, but 
they are fow and quite unconvinging as genuine 
artifacts. I intend however to investigate the 
cave area at Bhumju end the cherty beds near 
Mandakpal in Kashmir, and hopo to find traces, if 
this culturo existed in these parta. 

Tho microlithio nature of these industries is, I 

"believe, compülsory, owing to the slnall size of the: 
stone available, and therefore itis unsafe to go far. 
эл yet in the matter of equation with similar 
cultures itho Wost. There aro indications also 
that oven in these enlightened days there are 
some who regard. microliths ax the work of 
pymmies; the coiner of the expression “ Pygmy 
fnts" has a lot to answer for, even "'Indo- 
Capsian ” oould do less harm. 

Any ssobiation “with the Vindhyas which 
might produce the type namo "' Vindhyan ” is to 
be strenuously resisted. ‘The Vindhya Range 
is from Mhow on the West to Saugor on the 
East with a slight overlapping at esch end, 
and none of the sites in my list comes within 
this ared, 











+ Samples haa been confirmed by Me. M. C. Burkitt as 
Aefinitaly indicating a taiorolithie site, 
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POINTS, RETOUOHED NLADIS, AND FLAKES OF CHALCEDONY FROM NLLORA (natural sito). 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Anthropology and the Dying Australian Aborigines. 
90 Summary of a Communication presented by 

W. E. H. Stanner, M.A. 11 January, 1938. 
The year 1937 has been extremely important for 
the development of nativo policy and administra- 
tive methods in Australia, ‘The pressure brought to 
‘bear upon Governments for a number of years has 
Jed to the announcement of decisions to provide for 
tho better protection and caro of tho aborigines. 
‘The Federal Government, in a policy speech of the 
‘Prime Minister and in a programme of legislation. 
announced after the Federal Election in October, 


has committed itself to somo general promises, and 
in two of tho States tho moverent for reform have 
been implemented. 

"The contribution which social anthropology will 
be invited or permitted to make to the new policy. 
and methods has not yet been made clear, and may 
apparently bo severely limited. ‘There is evidence 
of strong resistance to incorporating in the reforms, 
the techniques, safeguards, and objectives which 
are urged by somo anthropologists aa necessary if 
the reforms are to be adequate in scale, range and 
method, To some extent anthropologists them- 
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selves may be responsible for this situation, for the 
Teputation of social anthropology as a disinterested 
Social science is not yet established in Australia. 
Tt seems probable that the nominal contribution of 
anthropology to the present attempt to improve the 
aborigines” position will be small, although it is 
potentially very great. 
v. o reor Ми оп неп эшегин, seem 
contemplated, appear to most anthropologists 
5 Б шиштийиш in ме aud inndequate in cmn- 
ception, ‘They are thus in some danger of being 
abortive. If they fail at this time the strength of 
tho present reform movement may be exhausted, 
and a relapse into laissez faire for a considerable time 
is more than probable. The services of anthropo- 
ogists might bo used to map out a more strategi 
attack on a problem whose complexity is not realized, 
"outside scientie circles, A number of positive step 
ould bo recommended immediately, such as a tribal 
Survey to locate and register tribes according to 
their district, cultural condition, and immediate 
‘needs; tho plotting of natural administrative areas 
With referenco to tho need for decentralization, the 
Jogio oE geography, and undorlying eultural rem 
blancos; tho detection and control of population 
“drifta” which are now taking plaoo, and an 
vestigation by experts of areas where anthro- 
pologists have detected variations, deficiencies, and 
poor administration of native food supplies, When 
These and other immediate steps were taken (steps 
"which do not seem to bo contemplated in tho reforms 
X outlined at present) a long range policy could bo 
prepared on tho basis of information gathered by 
Anthropologists over many years, bub not yet in the 
possession f thè anthoritios in any systematio form, 
Eng delen inthe aan of he new 
.polley which anthropology could remedy is that no 
У от to have, been mado to assess tho 
ronson for past failure, | Tho fact of failure is not 
Wholly admitted, though it is so clear to tho sci 
‘Tho amrviob of anthropology som to be nodod if 
these insufficiently realized influences, which have 
boen 80 destructive in the past, are not to endanger 
‘tho constructive work of futuro administrations, 














The Head-hunting Ceremonies of the Konyak Nagas 
2 p Mem. Summary 07а ‘Communication 

by Christoph von Pürer-Haimendorf, Ph.D. 
385 January, 1938. 

While carrying out anthropological  field-work 
among the Konyak Nagas of Assam in 1930 and 1037 
tthe lecturer had the opportunity of joining a British 
under ‘Mr. J. P. Mills into the un- 
administered aroa on the Assam-Burma frontier, 
Jin the course of that expedition а hostile village of 
the Kalyo Kengyu Nagas was oocupied and subse. 
quently burnt. Numerous human heads, nowiy 
captured, wero hanging from, tho hoad, treo of the 
Village, and Dr. von Fürer-Haimondorf was able 
Yo remove some of them and bring them back with 
him to tho Konyak country. 

When the ‘of the villages in which he 
had lived heard that he had returned with human 
heads from his tour they implored him to handover 
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these trophies, «o that thoy once more might hold. 
‘the head:hunting ceremonies, It im irrelevant who 
beings a head to a villago; the magical force 
emanating from it in any case benefits tho village 
land increases the fertility of the crops. Moreover, 
all the boys and men who take part in the feasta 
and tho ceremonies connected with the bringing-in 
оба һсаб водите the right to wear the full dress. 
of warriors. 

Dr. von Fürer-Haimendorf's reluotance to part 
with his specimens was soon overcome by tho con- 
Vietion that in surrendering them he would gain 
the unique and perhaps the last chance of witness 
the full ceremonial of a head-hunting tribe, dome 
"before long to lose its warlike habits. 

"The lecturer described these ceremonies as, thoy 
wero porformed by several Konyak villages. In all 
Df them the head was fod with rice-beer at the vil 
gate, and a spell was spoken, by which it is bolioved 
fhe relatives of the dead man were compelled, in 
th same way, to all victims to the men of ‘the 
village 

Headhunting has definitely a stimulating effect 
on the economie life of a Naga community. The 
тенш Гойя call for large quantities of extre 
food, which has to be procured by trade, and. the 
ceremonial dreas and the ornamonts proper to tho 
men taking part must be either bartered or made 
or ihe occasion. Throughout tho whole year in 
‘which a head has been brought in, the men 
Boys are privileged to sing and dance when they 
коо thelr folds, while im other vean They rust. 
‘work in silence, 





























Standing Committee on Applied Anthropology: 
99 Discusion on Higher Education in East Africa. 
26 November, 1987. 

Dr. W. H. MeLean, a member of the commission 
which recently visited East Africa to make recom 
Tnendationa for the developmont of highor education 
for natives, opened a discussion on tho anthropological 
implications of the commiasion's report. Dr. Mel 
draw attention to the tendency now apparent to 
‘base colonial development upon long-term plans in. 
Which social and economic programmes woro co 
drdinated. Community education as dofined in the 
memorandum on tho subject issued by tho Colonial 
Otic (Colonial 108, 1936) was concerned primarily 
with improvements in agriculture and public health 
Under the former head, attention would be directed 
to mothods of cultivation and animal husbandry 
nd to the conservation of the sol; the latter 
involved raising tho standards of housing, sanitation, 
hygiene generally and nutrition. These aima would 
pursued by the co-operation of the departments 
Vobemed, through the agency of agricultural 
demonstrators and health workers, and this planned 

Љо the background for the 
(ded at the Higher Col 
‘Anthropologists coul 




















development would 
education to be 

which the report envisages. 
assist in this development, especially in the more 
backward areas, by throwing light on habits and 
prejudices which might present obstacles to pro- 
ramos of economie development, or attempts to 
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improve cultivation, raise tho standard of publie 
health or extend tho range of nativo diet. Among 
ints in the report of particular interest to anthropo- 
logista Dr. McLean mentioned tho recommondation 
that; education should at all times be directed 
towards tho creation of a spirit of citizenship. 
7h discossion it was suggested that the citizenship 
‘eavisaged in the roport was concerned primarily with 
‘those loyaltios which modem institutions demand, 
while tho standards of respect for obligation implicit, 
n tho nativo system roquired farther consideration ; 
thoro might bo somo valuo in basing tho teaching of 
" civics” upon ево standards, and this could be 
onoif saitablo instruction, based on anthropological 
esoaroh, was given to teachers in training. Such 
‘research’ might also indioate the persons who held 
key positions in the community and whose influence 
jt would bo important to enlist on the side of pro- 
jectod. reforms. Tho training to bo given to future 
leaders was discussed, and it was pointed out that 
in some tribes a chief's sons obtain their knowledge 
‘of native law by attendanéo at their father's court. 
and by listening to his comments on the cases tried — 
‘a form of training which it might be advantageous 
to. maintain if possible. Tho importance, when 
carrying out programmes. of village. improvement 
jh boy scout or similar organizations, of 
diteoting ‘those to ends for which mo traditional 
provision existed, was also mentioned. 























Rock Paintings in Southern Rhodesia, : Communi- 
3g curd, by 7 Pow, Local Corrüqondenz of 
he Royal „Алор Institute, "Pluniee, 


Se palate Avan, 1937. M 
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alight, and the heat flaking’ the rock. I have 
observed large boulders being ` peeled ’ through one 
large grass fire—the rock flaking completèly over 

its entire surface to the-depth-of $to 4 inch. 

T am unable to advanco any reasons for the, 1 
‘fading’ of the paintings in tho deeper and well 
protested caves, I am wondering whether a 
process of reviving the colours, with a: varnish 
coating as a protection, is possi 


24 The now. Act, for the text of which the 
Institute is indebted to its Local Correspondent, 
Mr. F. Posselt, repeals: Ordinances No. 9 of. 
1902 and No. 15 of .1912.and the Victoria Falls ` 
Reserve Preservation Act (No. 5), 1928; defines: 
"ancient monument as. "any building, ruin, 
(raining portion o Pulding à uim, stone cls 
*« altar, pillar, stakue, toniulus, grave! cave, ‘ook 7.1 
өйи midden, anell mound, or other ste or 
“ thing of a similàr kind, which is known or believed 
"о have beon erected, constructed, or used by =” 
Moshe groin aba ibaa of, s 
colony or by any people who vated te colony 
Before the feat day of Sanuaty 180, but dows not 
"подо any anolent working." “ancient 
< working’ moans “any. shaft, cutting, юше] ог 











Monuments and Relics Act, 














«ope which waa mado fo and ° 
“* was in-existénce:prior to the ‘inet: January, 

1890," 'Monument'  ineludes -.** ancient 
“monument, area of land: of archmolo, or his." 
“ torical interest, or contains objects, of such ^ 








interest"; or "has distinctive or beautiful 
ч scenery or a distinctive geological formation” or 
£“ contains rare or. distinctive or beautiful flora or 
{ иша"; шю “any, waterfall, тойо, avenue of 
«treos; old ttes; or old building,” 


Pere Rud mores) 

* national monuments’ | 
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oy ai ing 
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ments, recommend for proclamation in ‘national, 
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= ‘owes, preserve 

tive fo public institutions, Eu 

Inspect report upon, and register sud mont 
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Discoverers of ancient monuments or relios, and 
owners of tho find-spote, must inform the commis- 
Son, which have the ight of option to acquire them; 
‘the "Trustees of the South Afrioan Museum at Capo 
}` mown appointing assessors if eceseary. Tho right of 
Option lapses alter six months. Without tho Cora- 
i Mission's’ eave, no ipniment or relie may be 
‘excavated, altored or removed. The Minister may 
‘make regulations, and the Commission” by-laws, 











же урку. By Raymond Pirih, DSe. London: 
if Tin, 1988. 
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bye inlatment of th feuila of work undertaken 
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"d 
prescribed for offences against its provisions. 

A copy of this Act has been deposited in the 
Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Southern Rhodesia is to be congratulated: on. 60 
‘comprehensive and reasonable a measure, and the 
‘Commission. has, the good wishes of all who cares 
Tor places and objects of natural beauty ог всйепыбо  ' 
‘or human interest. JOHN L. MYRES. 





kio s common; Bui Dr, Firth did 
ircumstancos substantially modifed 
Tnatoli. "The individual family of parenta and ehildren: 
remain в clar structural unit, 











ise composition of the 

in, on tho ather hand, and in surprising contrast to tho. 
iios of propinquity posted elemwhore, "е юну О 7 
E, approved morm, ot, 3 У 
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haviour of boys 

^^ kin excep. in the case of actual parente. ў 
Dr. Firth complains of a common negl 

relations within tho, family by А 

Polynesian fold, but he admits that in. Tikopia 

tios and obligations neither receive nor. 

formulation by the people thetnselvos and. 

forvod to give" conerete dotail about. 

behaviour." Dr. Birth wuoceeda Bero 

portrayals of personality but little igni 

Fation is, or apparently can bo, 5 
In dealing with tho relations 

moro remote kin what may Бо 
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festation of a tendency expressed in diforent ways in 
Tiris ara of Goan vhi gis pores security 
'a woman after marriages the special duties 
of the mother's brother conserves th tier of children 
ith ‘tho group from which the mother came; "the 
""amotion ‘of those seta of obligations in to enforce 
on the descendents on tho male side am attitude of 
nistane and protection towards the children of tho 
* wornon of tholr house "as agains the general patri 
Js e Gt egere meon n nien 
ub essentially rolevant hero is not only tho very general 
asumption that social well being ie served by tho 
creation andl, maintenance of Kinship sou t 

















recognition of the nood for nomo formulated docision 
‘what would otherwise be an ambiguous situation 
likely to result, in ‘serious friction. "ho question of 
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‘Tho patrilineal lineage, called Бу Бо Торі а 
“House, through membership of which an individual 
aquire rights to a hows dite, share in land, and 
опот о and ritual ad, is of fundamental importance 
Та determining the wealth and mal of individus 
Tt ia mot, however, a residenti uit and. i phyeally 
United оцу om major ooromonial. ocasiona: Solid 
corporate rights and ritual prerogatives give coherence 
and longevity but tho inevitable procemes of fasion, 
femisotachnieat, extinction and." recombination 
rafting’ whieh. ‘ako. place am ау Шанама 
An account of tho oftoctivo strength of о fopresttativs 
Barioa ot housa with thoir relaive sirengih in landa 
find ceremonial prestige would have beon moat elu 
{or on understating ot these rosse. The houses! 
‘while fering litle in wealth are aharpiy greded tn the 
"ual privflogs of thelr head and thereby Sin ooemonal 
ranke and sociai position. Moreover the cies who are 
the honda of tls own house are aid in another context 
to havo тара Ton eons tap 
exempliod by oir ‘greater command, st territory!” 
Wein not ‘ne clear wheter ie howe” i praeco 
exogamous but (he four aggregations of Боша" 
yu пто тиет to wa" anomalous cana" are nitor 
formally oF in practice exogamous groups. Thero 
оош “ыа copie de siepe but Uno argument 
that to * very fact of clan individuality bna geom rae 
305 mochanisna to bring tho cana togethon Le" tora 
^^ play cof. ritual and. economie obligations. between 
^ Fio cana " appears to bo somewhat irouia”, 

Tna useful Conchelon Yo" thi section, ot the book 
ре їй фут bref critical review of tho nature and 
хасон of Kinship groupings. ‘ho differences between 
tho groupe genorally distinguished as clan (andlor gona 
or elb) and lineage respectively would however Кето 
to be mare considerable than ‘he recognizes Indeed 
Че atinct опена whlch axo nightly ompliwized as 

лібе for these two types St unilatoral groups 
vi quein of Sonu on the onn acd. ae 
encalogically trees kinship load nearly alway, as 
Fi o den of vey enn s a Ve 

s normally a sub-group of tho other, 

Tn his account of "ici and, Molding Dr, mirth 
mao vory lor tin graded wr of night Hanging 
with inorewing.partcultity from “th, peor 
vor oll Janda hold by Поов Рог 
Tan down to specie individual rights, oatabliabod 
Vy long osoupation, 46 nootionn of wider tract shared 
bong a number of "hoe" mombors. Of particular 
interest a ho concnuion tà parental гөн, which has 
malogin. elawhere, whereby daughter ant her 
йш дидир ain fon be gren tbe o a 
plots in the paternal land whet! on fer death fevers 
Tr brothete and the mal 













































ions of initiation and 
[осу of earlier viows 
in a general 


‘Finally 
bity he mae 
wrt ght be ated amp 
‘making lear in particular that he 
iin correlations of observed. activities and. 
"ot with interpretations of institutions in terme of 
Dreorotioal human needs, since "The needs of a human 
"Doing in society aro traditionally dictated and aro an 
^ inference from his obnervedactivition 

DARYLL FORDE. 


Raymond Firth, 














Art and Life in New Guinea. 


88 pla. “Price 10s. 6d. 
rch has produced an insiruetive and cheny 
picture “book on 


a ALAS PRD. London (Pho duda LA) 190% 
26 19р. 
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‘Tho Studio Ltd is to bo congratulated. Tho photographs 
буроону Ты thts oman nod i? enin us 
A rule ivo al necessary information; in this respect the 
Book Sinor markedly from Fuhrmanns Neu-Cuinea 
Ooi). Another book of value for ita pictores it 
Ges aris ndegines en Nowsel Guinée by S. Chauvert 
(i090). Miss G. A» Reichard in AMeianerim Deni. 
{009 gives many iusteationa of artwork from Now 
Guinea. Mention should also bo made of th pieturo 
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Chicago, 

‘The title of Dr, Frith’s book is somewhat too wide for 
its contents, From Netherlands New Guinea there are 
shown only a bamboo cass and a korowaar from 
Gecivinke Bay, two, shields from Bijandon, Rivor, and 
A baraboo " flute from Kampong River. ‘The beautiful 
intricate carving and engraving of Geelvink Bay is 
ignored. ‘The art of tho Sepik is well illustrated but. 
Otherwise the art of the Mandated Territory is repre- 
sented by a Tami mask and drum and by axes from the 
orth coast and Mount Hagen. ‘The Massim district of 
Papua is abundantly illustrated,” The shells, p. 11, 
appear to be Nanta, not cowry. The nearer canoe, p. 10, 
3 of local manufacture, the one behind it is a visor 
rom a village to tho cas. On p. I8 only the small 
"loui cancer o Mali ars reform fo, the permanently: 
ged orou in the, bel eaging vol of anus, 
TUE, Williams clearly states that & novico entered into. 
m 'kaiemunu only to assist in making it, which is very 
итоге from tho statement on p. 20. On p. 28 we 
foad that in adjacent tribes to tho out of the Purari 
Delta a masked figure ropresenta tho spirit of a man 
peenty deceased, in this a slip for Torres Strata 
Canoe omamenta cut out in the form of birds aro 
Gharweteritio of tho Arimon Islands and Humboldt 
Bay, but hardly of Geelvink Bay. Tho wood-carving on. 
the gp. ees p. ио a more ornament, but. 
die 
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‘who make them. 
e А. С. НАрром. 
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Canoes of Oceania: у А. O. Haddon and James Hor. 
eut Ott Do met ad Fi ly 
91 ie “tia” ным Bets "Pe stop 
Jer Вота Betton Жы TU. did P 
эгиш ipe ор, 
dien rn ып Баһлоңсарһу, ала ө mis 
Ere ptr T ane 
Seat fe acts, ao baling pack 
ia Ro se na er 
ent viable thou 
eden m teet sat ны "ыру! Te 
spese efi вари Н ewe oponen 
eia s at D ur eene ie dim 
ROCA y Sl linn fe 
"i M eil aem ni rigat emet 
Toten eni agas i e d 
e eran lon at ve ил 
ө ра! иг коме of he bitory o esa 
de Ps dona 
оиса ант ОЦА, ад пыле арро Баам 
ve on quá Шатаа AÛ a ey ret 
‘of their labours is Volume I of ‘Canoes of Oceania,’ 
St Ryton ont Fn 
M Ef у aya me 
out double canoes lahad together. Tho typical oarl 
qui ien салом Mabel arius dui amd S 
Pointe dem ian wur Ре Ташы presto 
e re bei pana und tct e ik 
SOR elit enden Dunn 
itum be jou M etn ol erran mig vig. 
Thone, ser vene, vage vit erai poo] 
ee et ӨК ш Жк ыз би Руш 
estet Hel ну о] Ише ын Мм 
Жаа Hawai Толы Мыны шк Ту 
t, stir ir e que e pene cot and Бә 
eade a v ре i tanta nd 
p 
Kl tiam evi deir cdi 
P ota ttes died the dang 
Ma Feofistiuetion of those vesela, In Now Zealand 
de eei vol lie memi Tor dagona ol 
КЕСГИН 
tiet ue je D ugue О и ойне nd 
Sa ere UP aa REIS ale e iis 
a es DO coul ost a 
definito keel. The planks were fitted. together * jigaaw 
dete S DP eI шм. Төө, 
aute, velim eh. Bre uem aco aped 
dites bythe nama ot re) brut tr TU Lit there 
force ta para mn fot 











work of Rivers on so 
hander on genealogies 























fo buid them. "The rig of tho various, double-canoes 
insisted omontialiy of a triangular spritsnil with the 
pex downward. ‘Tho sail was either attached directly 


ФУ must and to à curved born, s in Hawaii and the 
Marquesas, to. mention but two localities or perbape 
Attached to a yard slung parallel to the mast in a manner 
Somewhat reminiscent ofthe gunter lug of ome Buropean 
fal eat Bu, i analogy is not complote, for im a 
unter Jug part of tho uff of the sall is attached to the 
Brant wherces in te Polynesian mi it is attached to tho 
Yard which runs tho whole length. 

Hho large doublo canoes of Tonga, Samoa and Fij 

"ih ano hull is smaller than tho other, may very 
Arell be derived in part from Micronesia, for ihe canos 
шад аш if i¢ were a single outrigger vessel, and the 
Sua bullis kopt to windward. 

"ing outrigger canoes of very 
one d in Sost paria of Башт, Руш. Т 
"tesgrr boorus are [ow (usually two), and attached 
Shore or lean erty to the ont, "Thin ia in sharp 

and 

















Contrast 0 the Melanesian craft where as a 
"great many outrigger booms are өш 
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attached to tho float by elaborate bundles of crossed’ 
ianchions. The Polynesian single outrigger also differs 
from that of the Mioronesians by being a single-ended 
boat. ‘The function of the outrigger is that of a counter. 
peis, and nota, buoyaney aparatos., dn, faet, the 
ib inus be kept to windward or when tho outrigger 
in on tho lee sido it must be counterbalanced hy somebody 
siting out on tho balancing platform; : 
i 'olynoeiana uso tho countorpoise to overcome this, 
problem, and tho Micronosians keep their outri 
Ug Windward. by reversing thoir boats, TI 
i technique should not bo regarded an primiti 
canoes in question tes perhaps the mos} specialized 
failing oat tho world, "Tn tia group we may inclu 
ә бой yng prow of the ladrono Jalandi 
i `. which aro alleged to bo capable of a speed of somo 
‘ighteen knota and to be able to stéer within thro 
“pointe of the wind. Te is likely, as Mr, Hornell believes, 











Eingeborenenkulturen. In SUdwott- und, Südafrika. 
barean ure" apte Kal Hornan 

9B Whee. Gio 2 1 pr. 20 tei re 111 
R.M. 64. 


"Tho present voluino form tho second of * Rassen und 
"éstos in Biafra’ the remo of à vii to South 
"tcn by the Inte Dr. Lobrelter, from, 100 to 1038. 

Dr" Lübzeltee troata ot tho various Sonth-west African 
ibas, Cir material cutire, Castors, modo of dreas and 
to on! His work. ja not, however, connod to the old 
Borman sphare of indusno, Due overlaps considerably 
date cho Hoshusnaland Protectorate, whl tho Inat Afty 
Pages cover the, Swart and ulu peoples 

"iit iat part of thin vory important work doala with 
no Tons thua laven groupe of Bushmen oF mixed Bushe 



















Spears, Forked Iron Rods, Tridents and 
ange, |G Mas, 100% 147; 1094, 18 


28 155 Sos 10e Yi giai tay 
ул Т) төгө ос sighin 0 . 
‘ma of the Bennar disttiót of the ji 

ЖМА Т have described in rhy 
Shiga im udm Notes and acorde, (Yol. XY, pp. 
Bodh bropehb moro. than: fortuitous Kimilarltied o. tho 


{at Ronan enn of agi a te 
Тоу, ombloma oi a dn i 
ЖУМ кад Мө, бше (Мам, 193, 148 апа 1039, 100); 


aud Mos O; L: Klliot Smith (Max, 1882, 100). 





"rhe Vt qui. who ie à the wt baal of tho Blan 
‘Nilo about Int, Ja" N., to be i of tho. 
‘black people of mixid origin who have inbabited 


е 





7 ну to their allegiance to a line of Moarnedan holy. 
on sprang from Запад а Dace (4 1600-1670 4, 
Whose ia said to bavo coma from: Dongola: and 


do havo boen ane of tho fire to alam in this 
Ew eu Although thay take their nage from, 


"PRAG bio һай аерды connection ito Pu 
th i 
Asarding 1o traüiion Banago € 
Nes son among th Fung 
Буру шо tit sai 
Hag bep wow te di ak 
"hs initam, 









doubt 
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ra for centuries, They owe their present tribal. 





So dms i 
wiser Mibi My ten 
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‘that the large Fijian double canoes ware evolved out of 
or derived from thom. It is certainly true that thoy 
Were sailed im the samo way. There is in fact closer 
relationship between tho Micronesian and Melanesian 
methods of sailing than between either of them and the. 


Polynesian method: 
TE in obviously impossible in the spado available to 
give gully dented acconnt ot tac of ft ind. 
he author follows tho linen of investigation and arrango: 
sent adoped hy be, Bota Buck ahi Barnean Material 
iure! "Ino ilstrations, consisting of photogrephe 
E raodela und of tho work of cary arts aad very wall d 
Grown diagrams, numbering as many as 312 in ell, are : 
Sf great. value i полвон) and in thoroughnaes and, ; 
Attention to detail Me, Homell is no whit behind Dr. 
Buci. We may rogard -thia volume aa a completo 
anatomy of Polynesian canoes 
ADRIAN DIGBY. 








AFRICA. 


men, living in the родена Кһан rogion from Angola 
to tho Molopo ziven, and from South-west Africa to tha 
Froo Blato Border.” dm addition: be disset tha rem. 


‘iy of Bt lis t ao Chro, Bestand nd 
TFurthor chapters dovoribo thoi Barg Dima, tho Herero 
and tho Aba wilo the sonth assem Bast of Nata 
te matnor a tt wid ih v degipion o. 
‘author fs not wetted v of pure 
E тышы, 
‘uropesn goniaota on. tho, Bata, Anj. the ots 
Вап оніма оп tuo Bushmen: -TY Marvey ут: 
зл], romewbad reper, и, вов Жа в. 


ot car pee E 
Tore als riu Clem Dind 
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‘There are & number of lines of holy inen among 
esp Tots ac th. ting saps of 
Riccomor (HHalia E 

PRI Dh t. o tol sa] ie i 
[o per ue tad 
featod on the stool of r Н 














seat, slighth 
‘wooden stool with four logs carved out of a sixgle’ 
ОР wood, havi i 

овозу. 
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of the usual bladed typo, and tho other of the pointed 
ype Kowa inthe Sudan an slatiya and considered the 
SIE spear, while the bladed spoar ia regarded as, tho 
Тышы The reis of. Sheikh Mereq wad, Ya qab 
I) includa m afia with a wooden haft; 
parallel ta the Wabena "branched. 
ond Anoak ‘forked spoar-rast "ato. thë 
jf rode, of which two form: part of the rolls 
"Shaikh Marri wad Yet, end pra te or 
ic Sheikh Ya. aj, “Tho ongin and parpose 
Me fond os rods have boon forgotton by the 
Sabio, "ey are produced. at festivals with the 
athek poliss, whan they are ck. in the youd fork 
Spirent Use eit, plates v and. vi). There is no 
MED ot air having, ben originally spear resta, 
N hot that where they oxine thoy usually out. 
eae fle spears may argue against that explanation. 
ROS и салаа и that їн the Fa qubaD stools, spears; 
көй Doi iron тод» we here preserved copies o roms 
APA iieri of tho Tung sit, ird (oe oit) 
УИ йр somo reasons for believing. the traditional 
Societ of the Fng with tbe Silla. ‘The Sill 
ORIS iia Anual y be rented, also ронем зыт, 
ior mde sacred sol on which the king has to bo 
PARTI "t ia coonlon. when di, boepmes. the living 
representative of th foündor of thé tribe. 
шөл both malo and foal and a. stool, usod 
оона to form part ofthe iil 
Daran ana Tlie of co mltana of Wadai and Bornu 
у eatin Kanom) aa well, 
Ты о а er ode i piel of Qe Dui 
mi dris Deum Di er e 
Sno uso tho tanah ato, vo that the presence 
Ruy ae Wabane eli ОГ a corumonial exe with 


the Tuareg word for, wooden stool 

tion with the amo of the Pung 
шау bo that tho spear and. tho 

ited by tho Fung from the 

whose deseendante appear 

ien in, tho Kanem 


























Shilluk on tho White Nile boforo doing so, and s9 have 
aire, tbt tls tis peur comb "lon of Insignia, 

"Bie Richmond Palenoe (Max, 1922, 47) has dew atn: 

ii.. iom (o tho tridentspoar Town. as, mamanangi, which 
X almost certainly fo hive some comexion 





f ofice’of the chief nobles in the kingdom of. 
Вони ана I fool sure he is right in attributing the 
of this form: of royal insignia. 

Yo the prv-Arab Barbors or Harnites, ony of wi 
"iet gods (or ancestral apirita) seers ab an early period 


Сои аре а ia form of jen 
"s nomial Теба 
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(Ms, 1585, 33), tha. simple fork or trident, ba undar- 
‘gone ‘complica! 
‘would come 


ied elaboration, an "improversent! thab 
ta апу лорго гасе that could 


to me to be the probable origin, of the 
witands, for exaraple. Binsa, a Dr; Rivharda 
records, the bow is thace the symbol jur of 
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ajlindrical hives; one sn holás e bowl ith flames 
Sing from it, and jn smoking out tho boos, while the 
other removes & comb from the hive with his hands, 
‘Tho meaning of this scone. had_ escaped. me, when, I 
published ic i 1900 in my Lifo of Rokhmara (pl. xiv 
rian ase), bus Ms, Norman de Gace 
jie that han о уни торуна 8 
Tone year ngo ho anw a figuro of a Bon f enana tho owl 
si emen and rotation of tho scono aa repro- 
tenting eave it conet Dy a, somewhat imine 
One om a wall of tho Fi Ху temple of Nousermo 
Аро n Midalo 1 TN аш» дв айол. 
"Riches; 1015, p. 0). An, Intoresting fact abo 
homey in ancient Dgypt à that it ja not inontioned in 
у М йө Ritual Lite of Oring bor the Milo 
у, ала the infernoo is that honey, im early 
Viris, was served for the king uso, a» it was in Darfürt 
ut the be ing of last century, and in Abyssinia? Il 
about seventy-five 
n Cyrenaican bolond tho Talian occupation, the boos, 
tor whieh that gion haa tong boon famous, Wire hou 
in long wooden. Та many parta of Bast Africa 
heie axe hollow cylindrical loge of wood. or boxes 
quede sí Varie and dion may с 
Trom ‘tho boughs of largo ni 
ч бер! Masar to tho oast of Hodoiday hollow oylindrionl 
i» GE wood aze also employed, and thee ce piled on 
atone another in Hh seno iy aa Those igure by 
Жошо trom Luxor. iino T havo soen oyli 
Жы ые ы un dried xand. aa welî aa oF akat work 
ovared iade and ont with & coating af mud and cow 
ша}, oe were pd ыр бит фоно ter and vod 
‘vor ‘rth, thatch.” Gylindeeal ‘basketwork hives, L 
‘woe told by Dr. Schweinfurth, woro in use in ritrea 
JR ibo lut quarter of th ninotaonth oootary, 
T fa ihe titer of 1800 T remember noo on tho Nile 
hbar Abu Korkas in Middle Egypt e Boni Iadan: 
, which were boing 
lds in tho neighbour 
een lat for the flowering 
A vem bought bet he, 
» бом, northwards 
‘tn eariy sumamar tha 
‘lured о chair owners, 
my us 
Maille who 
Of ihe seventeenth 


тае 

nen 

mmt 

nume UE 
ACIE 


lege. 


eu eid ove Ebe bona swarm froma thair 
ee broak of ‘collect their nectar, returning 
timos, loaded with booty, and, in the evening. 
(^ feemter their hives, without evér mistaking thòir 


Browne, Travels in Africa, Egypt, ond. Syria. 
"62 1o 1106, Londen, Trét p bo 
‘ravela in Southern Al 


byesinia, London, 
тыге ah 


"ihe Dua so 


abode, Thus sojouming three months on the Nilo, 
“ the bess having extracted tho perfumes of the or 
"t flowers of tho Said, tho essence of tho roses of 
Fayyüm, tho swoota of the Arabian jasmin, and of 
‘every бое, аге brought baok to thair homes, whore 
“t thoy And now richas,- Thua do the 
* doliious Honey and planity of wax. 
the boatmon on thoj rebum, acoor 
7: Ti mumbor of hives which thoy have taken, 
end of Baypt to the other.” 
To Piolomaio times boe-hives wore transported {ror 
place to plage in portable hives, Hagar (Caro Musoum; 
Cat. gon. Zonon Papyri 1Y, p. 111 No: 59308) 
a lotet from Sosteaton to Zonon, dated 20th July, 2 
Shore Uere i sentio o. 1000 beehives that were 
Toasod to various natives, some in Heraldeopolis and some 
im the Memphita momo; tho hives in the Memphite 
ome isl had atl teen transfered to tho Hari 
polite nome without permission. Another 
ipa sme son (No, II] ecl St oe ‘he ven 
wero transported by ‘donkeys, Pliny (H.M; xxi, 43) 
Yoployit in aly tor ie tanipo 
PE Teon to mow, pastaren, mid tio vamo writar aaya Toat 
ва тоге омей from pasturo to pasturo. 
onih So boe of mulos. M at 
‘Honey ia reserved for the kinga uso in ım 
Darfur ; W. û. Browne, "Travels in Afro, Egypt, and 
«yela Irom ino yoar 1792 to 1700. London, 17 E 
tho whole of tn ditt ot Gebel Mae to tho 
“и entirely appropriated to his (ube king 
“ tha ea wi honey, a ih, d ma 
* produced thoro ngo all reserved, 
ute revels fo Sopthorn 
343, “Тош. 


‚ушы мий 10h VAL 
fs ^ VUL, p. 
та Цу homey prodteod ta Bie 
"t Country claimed Dy ino Nagpo, who, howovon 
«ly gives wom VA i o tas neve 
“this apparently rary circumstance complained of j' .. n 
although I.havo тешу noticed the landosting ТН 
Maton in wha al qa thi ilr vest 
anaana Ey al bininin aome ev ашады Bo 
фе оргонду ОГ taining woe for ah 
sete чө ar Gf do Be, odo, Modan 
ушым" Тобо, 10], p. DTT, 1 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa: West ‘With Plate C. Thomas 
VARIATION ON A THEME: ANALYSIS OF SMALL CARVED FIGURES FROM BALI, 
CAMEROONS, AFRICA. By Trevor Thomas. Free Public Museums, Liverpool. With Plate C. 


$9. Ther aro variou waya of looking at nativo art, It is usual for anthropologists to see specimens 

às adjuncts of some particular phase or feature of culture, regarding them more as scientific 
objects than examples of art. Other students will seek to analyse a sequence of design motifs, this, 
not infrequently, leading to conflict of opinion as to the original design; whore one sees a bird another 
will find a frog or a flower. Or a series may be taken to illustrate theories of evolution and migration. 
Whilst threading the mazes of theory and idea the investigator often loses sight of the specimen's major 
claim to attention as a piece of native artistry, 

Tt has been loft to the artists to approach primitive art with relatively innocent vision. Yet this 
form of appreciation if carried to extremes is often in danger of new distortion worse than the complex 
theories of the specialists, If. balance of wsthotic and scientific methods can be applied it is likely to 
yield valuable insight to the study of ivo art, 

Among the many fine specimens in the Ridyard African Collection in the Liverpool Museums, thero is 
‘a small group of carvings which may well serve as an illustration of an analysis along these lines. 
‘Unless otherwise stated the specimens to be described were ‘ purchased from Mr. James Harrison and 
“collected by his son in Bali, Cameroons.” ‘The records, as meagre ag those of most institutions, give 
no further information. 

Ав а group these figures exhibit a serios of variations on а ћете, Without wishing to suggest un. 
evolutionary sequence, it is possible to seo a development in complexity and a variation in style in 
selatión to technique and materials employed. ‘The simple element of the theme is a human figure; 
tho variations may be conceived as harmonic and contrapuntal. 

Most of the figures are carved in moderately hard wood which has darkened so that it is almost black. 
‘his colour is largely due to a patina which in some cases is almost metallic in character and can 
be seen in Plate C.l, where some of it has chipped away. Probably this patina has been acquired 
through anointing with oil or fat and clay. Some of the surfaces are smooth and polished as though 
they had been, much handled. 

‘There is great similarity in the execution of the pieces, but some show greater technical skill, and it 
«cem reasonable to presume that they were made by different craftsmen. From the point of view of 
subject, though not necessarily of technique, the simplest figures are the single ones illustrated in 
Plate C.9 and 10. Of the various examples in the collection some are male and others female. All the 
figures present one particular attitude with both hands clasped together in front and held under the 
chin, Some show a definite indication of a cup or similar object being held, as in Plate C.4, but mostly 
‘he Jine is continuous from arm to chin. 

"here are numerous examples of the second type with two figures set back to back. Combinations 
of the sexes vary, so that sometimes male and female are together as in Plate C.4; otherwise both are 
male or both female,” This particular specimen has two holes in the tops of the heads and one in the 

















eft shoulder of the male figure, into which a length of creeper stem has been inserted. In these 
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double figures the decorative value of the legs 
has made a strong appeal and been used with 
much effect. The bend at the knee has been 
emphasized to increase the rhythm which this 
natural line provides. Development of its use in 


the most functional way is found in a series of 
ivory trumpets. Of these, Fig. 14 has a single 








оэ, 12-1. 
PODIJO MUSEUMS, TÍVERPOOL. 

< (figure witht the embouchure set at thé back, 

i below and spart from the figure itself. A small, 
hole has been bored between the hands and chin, 

possibly: for use as. means of suspension.’ In 

; Fig. 18, two figures are used dnd carved in fair 
detail with à curions shàrpening of the dome of the 

Jead a8 compared: With the others, bnt similar in’ 
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this respect to some of the wooden figures. The 
hole made by the bent knees has been cut through 
in both directions, that is from back to front and 
from side toside. Whereas in the wooden figures 
the fect usually lead into a solid base, here they 
have been transformed into a thin tendril-like 
cord passing below the embouchure and. crossed 
above a small hole pierced at the back. 
"This particular trumpet almost suggests 
that perhaps at some stage one of the 
wooden figures was tied on to the end 
of a single horn and this later suggested 
the carving of the whole group in ivory. 
(The Museums number for this specimen 
is 27.11.99.40, and it was presented by 
Mr. E. Holder, Cameroon, per A. Rid- 
yard, who spent his lifetime assembling 
‘specimens for tho African Collection.) 

Tt is the third of these trumpets, 
Fig. 12, which shows the skilful use of 
the leg’ motif so as to form the actual 
embouchure. As with the others, there 
is a small hole at the back and in’ line 
with tho embouchure. ‘The twin figures 
aro here more conventionalized than in 
the last example. Moreover, the tops 
of theshouldershave been kopt separate, 
whereas in most of the other figures this 
junction of the arms has been retained 
to form a decorative zig-zag pattern. 

‘Tho only example of a triple. figure 
is shown in, Plate 0.2. As @ result 
of the increase in numbers’ the: indi- 
vidual figures, avo ‘become elongated 
to sake ther fit tlie available design: 
#раое-агеаг OF these threo one is male, 
one “female and one. indeterminate, 
either. hermaphrodite: or because the 
carver was ina quandary, Here again 
tthe shoulders have been kept apart во 
that the arms form three W-shapes 
around the figure. (Specimen No. 
20.8,97.94, presented by Mr. H. L. Jones; 
Rio del Rey, per A. Ridyard.) 

Jn this sequence of harmonic pro: 
gressions, four figures have been used in Plate 0.7, 
but only the torsos have been retained, and the 
heads are joined with a flat section so. that’ the 
figure may stand either way. As the legs with 
their strong pattern were discarded, the ems 
Have received increased value and depth of 
emphasis to ‘compensate thé “design, 40 ай 
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the arms and apertures are the dominant 
features. 
EA ‘The next stage seems to have led to mass for- 
mation as shown in Plate C.1, where two tiers of 
figures are set around two cylindrical sections, 
Formalization is here carried to greater lengths 
so as to emphasize the pattern. Three types of 
figures can be distinguished; above the central 
ring are six males alternating with five figures 
rather like the indeterminate type in Plate C2. 
‘As these two specimens are adjacent in this illus- 
tration it will be observed that the pelvic aperture 
fortheso figures is square in section asdistinet fom 
the rounded V-shaped opening in the females 
; 2 blow and the pointed pelvis of the males along- 








( side. ‘The alternation of five and six in this row 
y brings two males side by side when the circuit is 
і completed. It will be seen, too, that each figure 





does not have a. pair of legs, but that each leg 

D. ‘comes between and does service for two bodies. 
Arms are not continued to the shoulder but only 

1) to the elbow so as to produce the zig-zag rhythm. 
| "The central cylindrical portion is not: continuous 
‘but extends only behind the backs of the figures 

^j to that the legs and central ring are open. "There. 
4 ji a length of fibre twisted around one leg, so that 

i possibly. the whole group was suspended. 

‘The other multiple group, Plate C3, has only 
he ow of people, bub all axe very closely packed 
‘and there are indications at the top of more 
oads massed insido. Heads are elongated as in 
£ Piate 0.2, but the most interesting feature is 
i presented by the execution of the legs. There 

Would’ be obvious difficulty in representing so 
` many lêge and it has been overcome by retaining 
1. the bent knee motif which developed in tho side 
Ў W elevation of the double figures and by using it, 

in the front elevation. ‘The lozenge-thaped 
"motif has been so obviously detached from its 

“context that it hardly belongs to these massed 

trunks; yet it makes a good rhythmio pattern 
Y around the base of the figure, and repeate the 
^. similar rhythm of tho arms above, It is worth 

noticing, too, the way in which all attempts at 

icing the many ‘bodies demanded by the 

umbé of heads ha been abandoned; one com- 

70 posite ‘belly, with subtly indicated organs serves 
‘the mass and balances the grouped figures. 

ў ‘What might: be regarded as the contrapuntal 

4 E i he theme were foreshadowed in 

|. Plate 0.1, und are fully realized in Plates C.5 and 6. 

OTEK individuals ‘sre now teversed and inverted so 
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that instead of being back to back they are 
only shoulder to shoulder. This device gives an 
intricate and satisfying set of rhythms, especially 
in the new patterns made by the arms. Using 
only two figures in this composition the artist 
mist have been confronted by a technical design. 
problem; the. two bodies meeting centrally 
concentrate the mass of the design there, leaving 
the legs as attenuated terminations so that: the 
figure could not stand on so weak a base. "The 
problem has been solved by an instinctive feeling 
for fitness of design in the thickening of the legs, 
Emphasis on the line from knee to heel reveals an. 
appreciation of the dynamic value of concentrat- 
ing the tension. This overbalancing tendency is 
eliminated as soon as four figures are employed ns 
in Plate 0,5, and consequently it has Бор 
possible to revert to the bent knee motif, Tho 
ends of this figure aro not solid but cut out to form 
ciroles, The heads are fitted with caps and aro 
pointed to fit the groin formed by the adjacent 
thighs. (Museums No. 24,9,00.42, and, presented 
by Mr. J. H. Frame per A. Ridyard). 

‘When formalization is carried to extremos it is 
often difficult to trace the original motif. Thus, 
‘the specimen shown in Plate C.11, would be rather 
puzzling if seen in isolation, but in the light of the 
‘other specimens it begames more obvious. Ая а 
piece of formal design it is forcoful and. strong in 
abstract quality, Reference to the other figures 
will show how the curves of thé head ал охтон 
Baye boen amalgamated to produce strong 
pattern. Cavities for the arms und ayes have 
‘undergone a. similar alliance, whilst the teeth, but 
lightly indicated in. some of the others, hero form. 
a major part of the design. This process of 
anthesis is even further ‘maintained іп tho 
fusion of petis and protruding navel to form a 
central boss which dominates the pattern and forms 
the focus from which the sweeping lines radiate, 

* As a result of the usc of different materials there 
is some variation in technique. Figures exetiited 
i wood all bae the grain running with the length, 
эп advantage where most of the cutting Iines ruti 
in that direction. Some of the woods are hard 
nd close-grained so that the planes are clean. cut 
and details‘clear. Others are more fibrous and 
details have been simplified or modified to suit the 
softer material asin Plate C.l. "Those who have 
done any wood carving will appreciate the skill 
with which the heads in this specimen have been 
undercut and the óentre excavated between tho 
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legs. In Plate 0.8 the material is stone and con- 
sequently the design is less taut; facial details are 
weak for there must have been considerable 
difficulty in working the hollows and all are 
roughly chipped. Where the hollow goes through, 
as between the legs, it has been possible to smooth. 
the surface, Theivory trumpets, Figs. 12,13, 14, are 
all smoothly finished with a rounding and soften- 
ing of the edges. Perhaps the major differences 
in technique are best summarized by saying that 
the wooden figures show the clean facets of knife 
whittling, whereas the stone and ivory reveal 
rounded edges and abrasions produced by rubbing 
and smoothing. 

Much variation in technique is shown in the 
treatment of legs and feet according to the func- 
tion and space relation of the design. ‘Thus, 
їп cases where the feet actually form the base, as in. 
Plate C.1, 6, 9, 10, the feet are lengthened, legs 
thickened and ankles eliminated, ^ Plate Có 
especially reveals the essential necessity of making 
the base equal in breadth to the widest: part of 
the upper figure. In all the other instances the 
legs are more attenuated and the feet eliminated 
as being inessential to design set on an arbitrary 
ciroular or rectangular base, or leading directly 
into the ourve.of a link or the body of a hom. 
lt is often stated as characteristic of negro 
carving that the legs are shortened and thickened, 
o that it ja well to recognize that this is not always 
the case. And when it is done it is not through 
inability to carve these extremities, but deliberate 
‘awareness of structural and artistic necessity, 
Tt is profitable to examine the treatment adopted 
by some modern sculptors such as Henry Moore 
їп similar cases. 

Only two specimens show attention to the cars, 
‘and there is a distinct. contrast in the treatment. 
In one case, Plate C.10, the ear has been formed by 
carving below the general surface level a hollow 
confined by V-shaped and C-shaped outs. In the 
other, Plate C.4, the ear is formed by a C-shaped 
continuation of the eyebrow raised above the level. 
of tho rest of the head. For all the other exampl 
eyes, noses and mouths have place of prime 











YAIKUREKARAPA : AN OLD AINU ORATION. 

of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

33 Yai-kuri-e-karapa means personal. speech 
making} but the word is used only 

for a felicitous address, as when the wine-master 

at a fosst congratulates the host. Tt is never 
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importance, and ears are not represented. This is 
quite natural, for in observing faces most people 
tend to disregard the ears. 

‘The specimens in Figs. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 are 
intended to show modifications in the design. 
There is a kind of sceptre, shown in side and front 
elevation, with the usual twin figures at the base, 
their arms and heads lengthened to accommodate 
the base of the central rod with its diamond 
pattern, This section presumably forms the grip 
and above is a single male figure terminating in 
what appears to be a bell and fool's cap, the bell 
being pierced with slots at right angles to ench 
other. This termination is patently phallic in 
conception. ‘The other specimens, Figs, 17 and 
18, show a diminution of the extremities in 
adaptation to the link design. (The specimen 
with several loops (Fig. 17) was collected by 
A. Ridyard, Museums No. 9.8.98.15, and the 
provenance is given as ' Bunge, Rio del Rey.’) 

For the interest of comparison a drawing is 
given (Fig. 19) of a pair of figures on tho head of a 
staff obtained in the Solomon Islands. Whilst 
the heads in this case have been treated in the 
round, the bodies are flat and are more elaborately 
curvilinear in pattern than those from Africa, 

I have been able to trace only one illustration 
and reference to this type of figure and should 
welcome notice of similar specimens in other 
collections. Leo Frobenius, * The Childhood of 
© Man’ (London, 1909) illustrates similar figures 
on pp. 179-181, Figures 188-101, which he 
describes as ancestral effigios of the Bakundu. 
Apart from their fertility significance, it seems 
possible that some reflect dancing or acrobatie 
activities, perhaps of ritual significance, 





List of figare-numbers and dimensions ín inches: 


TY high | 10. 3.110855 
6 Ш. 31108.48 








weed for funeral orations or on other sad 
occasions. It is usually poetical in form and 
presentation and might bo termed a song, since 
it is always intoned or chanted. | On this occasion. 
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—И опе may uso the present tense for a custom 
which. has practically disappeared—i& is de- 
Jivered by the father at the wedding of an only 
daughter. Tt is clear from the context that she 
is also an only child, and we read between the lines 
a subtle hint of anxiety, now relieved by the pros- 
pect of her children continuing the ancestral line. 
The bridegroom has been approved of, not 
only in ordinary respects, but particularly as to 
his line of descent, The old social organization 
of the Ainu was saliently a olan organization 
held together by the cord of matrilineal descent, 
igidly exogamous and maintained as such by 
"implacable prohibition, but traces of patrilineal 
descent; are just discernible at the present time, 
‘The evidence for descent of each group from a, 
Specific eponymous ancestress was much more 
;concrete than in most examples of totemic 
beliéf, -Tt was furnished by a secret girdle 
which no man dare'exàmine and was even taboo 

to mk about. ‘The ‘girdle was anciently known 

as qeshinwkep, ‘revered, hidden thing; the 
namo still in. common. use’ being’ wpshord-kut, 
“bosom (secret) belt; ‘This is) considered here 

1. more “polite” than upshoro-tush, though I first 
found it under that náme in the North of Yezo 
Island. It really ів в бога (tush) conventionally 
taken. to signify, w particular ancestral source 
wcoording tor ite ‘and, consequently, the 
number of times it is folded to make the girdle. 
\ Elderly Womeh Who. treimre | their esoteric 
"EP Xnówledge. deaide whether the kul of tiie man's 
= ii? mother: bears testimony to a matrilineal descent. 
Other, thani, Mat of the bridé. "In the present 
case’ the. bridegroom, tested: by ihe criterion 
"of tho Kul, has been {шке *ligible ва а 
husband for this particular git], 
AUI planae ended. abd. Welding gile 
"exchanged (for there is mo io in Ашц 
custom]; thi: most. revered and trusted’ Kamui 
| Fuohi—epinit: aniedttesé of all. Aint, ho: comes. 
<, to light in the hearth-fire-—having’ been solicited, 
illis in order,’ If it’ be asked how lineage from 
lo. ancestross gould be ч, with 
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Tt was customary for the bridegroom to send. 
to the home of the bride material for the prepa- 
ration of the sacred brew, inau-korashkoro, which 
took a week or so to make. This was made 
from millet with ancient ritual. precautions. 
Though no longer officially permitted, a tiny 
‘amount may be surreptitiously made to-day, 
the Government closing an eye, since it is aware 
that the ancient drink of Ainu ancestors for 
untold generations „cannot, bo absolutely pro- 
hibited without. cansing . intense mortification, 
particularly at.their most important rites, the 
offerings to ancestral spirits, 

‘Tho guests have assembled for the feast; when 
the father ‘of the bride makes the speech or 
recitative in. poetic form” which preludes the .- 
ancient rite of handing a cup of the sacred brew. 
to the bridegroom opposite, who. drinks half 
and gives the remainder to his bride, Should 
she refuse to take it there is no marriage; but 
‘that must have been. of. rare Occurrence, for _ 
young women ate aid to, have had some liberty ' 
of choice short of. EEE SE Qv ot RY 
"The actual proceeding ‘With the cup. 
fled to. aho bams tha utr” pow soro Jf 5 
tho Doghui, the prayer ánd libation atick regarded ; 
а a messenger of Kamui Fuchi to other fam, 
mostly outside (he dwelling. | At present known. 
as iübu-bashui. (iu, drinking) it. has become . 














regarded. as” A, snared object, 
эр with iie ENT “hind. 
fore handing a cup ta another the. gives ttm’. 
the банці. roti! ty Gab politeness: which 
placos the blunt end for the recipient to take! 
in, his right haijd: «This is called bashui oshipi, 





or round the bashi. ‘This is likewise’ 2) 
ut whereas it is customary. for the giver first 
Чо take a sip, on this occasion the cup is handed 


receives it from the latter, she" raises: it 
Jovel of. her forehead, swings’ it ey 
‘to right and left, sia i ER 
Sender feminino gesture. rns 
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a word indicating thanks. During the recital 


which precedes the turning of the bashui and Clone ters i 
giving the cup, tho father holds it in his left lepit rough o forent) 





indeed, to pas 
атоо Кати throug tho vaty bosom 
Of Shei koro Kamui. 


hånd and keeps softly stroking it with the right, 
a to and fro motion. ‘This is equivalent to the 
act of ongami, reverent or polite salutation by 
to and fro motion of the slightly interlaced 


fingers of both hands. ‘The yaikurekarapa is Ancient anoostors 





77 1 аво known as bashui oshipi itak or talk at taring Tn shining array, 
round tho Dashui. Seni pae 





‘The following  anthropologically interesting, 


and in Some respecta beautiful, poem was suddenly ‘This tho Kinship tally 


‘Speech of spirit kin, 





poured out by my learned Ainu informant, Surely given to wt. 
£15; Nisukrekguru, on my asking him why the 

Aiu held the North wind in high esteem. ife p 

Various items of information from ekashi. (Aint Aruicomatuye —— 7 Far Aorois tho dove 

elders) had pointed to the North as the probable Uko-chip.kurs, _ Ships coming and gong, 

























source of Ainu ancestral immigration, Among 
these mention may be made of the northern 
position assigned to an ancestral Катий second 
only in importance to Kamui Fuchi. At the 
Boar Fostival also tho bashu; laid on tho rim 
E the aip offered to the rama (spirit) of tho 
© Ramu still supposed to linger in the head. present 
fat the communal feast, is oriented to the North 
Star ot possibly the constellation of Ursa Minor. 
"This is called Out Visible Person.’ My simple 
query seomied to carry м cogent. suggestion, thus 
cliciting’' dream-like answer from the depths 
of the old man’s memory. 

‘Tho poem is olds, ite rofarence to a bygorie 
custom, and the survival of some words mo 
longer in common use, assure us that it was 
~‘oomposed: some generations back; how many 
^W would be hazardous to guess. Doubtless it 
^ has ‘been ‘preserved owing to its artistic charm 
‘and its subtle appeal to sentiments and motives 
familiar to them, and mot too fr from us. In 
‘this power of stirring emotion ib shares the merit 

‘of tho truest, poetry. 
/^ m conclusion Г have to confess that шу б 
Knowledge of the Ainu language is altogether too. ` 3 
flight for unaided: translation. Withoub my worse. 
Ani teacher i& would not have been possible. — 1. is 
pû rere moma toa aA derivation from 


Hanos of- ancestors, long gone, 















" same’ time it ‘possible fo to 
E ee ge add Sh ih, whence лгы өршй мә fated in 
dio Dh ў à lous by sbat wind. Mal seo ee * woman." 
» 5 Фа лоб олм ва tê the tigiconoo of mau- 
uw Tar saan inû DICTATION BY. оган. i anh 2 d 
s Mi by sy informant. Tbe 


NISUKREKGURU. 
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Sbirambe Kamni, supreme spirit of vegetation, especially 
of treos which provide tho Ainu with houses, fire, 
utensils, implements and weapons, evon, olothos. 

3. The word ochi-ne is obscure, but in the north of 
Yezo I happened to note the application of the word 
ochi, meaning lighted * or shining,’ to tho chief spirits 
fof the ancestral host, The place of the ancestral 
host is commonly known as Kamui Kotan. The word 
Kotan, though usually indicating a village and ita precineta, 
moans * placo of existence.’ 

4. Literally this speech of tho spirit kin was * put in” 
‘oF * poured out to * the living. 

5. This boautiful verse is really an upashkuma— 
sacred, oF valued, teaching—which poetically reminds 
tus of " Ships pasting in the night,’ and of Shakespoaro's 
ТАП tbat lives must die, Passing through Nature to 
Eternity.” Possibly there is hore some faint reminiscence 
of ancestral migration. 

6. The girl's father, without descendants to continue 
his ancestral line, felt miserably lonely, but tho context 
seems to suggest revival of hope in tho idba that his 
ighter, bearing children, would leave other footprinta 
in the sands of timo.” 

7. I have inserted tha line in brackets, porhaps un- 
nocossarily, as à reminder that tho term turesh, meaning 
younger sister,’ hero simply refers to a gif of tho 
name generation to which tho bridegroom belongs. 
"This alono suffices to dato tho composition of the poom 
to a time anterior to tho present, As already remarked, 
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Ainu relationship was formerly reckoned by matrilineal 
descent, with rigid exogamy imposed on members of 
he same lineage, as determined by reference to the 
sooret girdles worn by all women. Intermarriage with 
Japanese, together with general deterioration, has 
largely destroyed tbat system, but it lingers still among 
elderly Ainu. More than traces of this classificatory 
system of relationship persist in places whero also 
extension of relationship terms botween members of a + 
community not necessarily connected by common 
descent, may bo detected. But inquiries have failed 
to trace. tho survival of such intimate terms aa brothor 
Or ster outside family relations. ‘Tho expressi 
Tureih matpo, * Younger sister girl,’ perplexing to my 
learned informant, is explicable on the ground that it 
represents n social custom. which vanished long ago. 

Masara is tho shore above the tide but sange moaning 
“doscont,’ probably implies the beach, while makun, 
meaning beyond? or 'béhind," signifios-—according 
to Batchelor's Dictionary—tho land away from the shore. 

Teshteru, probably onomatopostic, implies tripping 
over the ground and leaving traces thereon. 

8, Kokou, actually corresponds to the elumay English 
‘son-in-law.’ Since, however, marriage with his only 
daughter, failing a son of his own, entitles the husband, 
io the position of son, a little poetio licence is hero 
indulged in tho translation. 

Nemanup moans * that which js called." 

* Ha. .o. sess. in equivalent to * Amen 
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Fieldwork in Northtown: Four Institutions in 
4 dustrial Culture, Summary of a бот. 

‘munication presented by Mr. Tom Harrieson 
8 February, 1938. 

The Lecturer gavo somo preliminary results of 
his first year's fieldwork in tho typioal inland jn- 
dustrial town whioh ho called * Northtown.’ Broad 
theoretical conclusions would be put forward when 
dio. present phare of fieldwork was, complete and 
the first five volumes of results published (in the 
autumn of this year). Tho nature of this fieldwork 
and somo simplo results were considered. A 
principal subject of study has been institutions in 
relation to their component individuals in industrial 
culture, Four typical institutions illustrate this. 

(D The public house, studied by three research 
workers, using the unit's method of, firs, infiltration 
amd social |, objective observa- 
tion; third, association participation, and 
subjective observation; fourth, interview; fifth, 
questionnaire—useful when the answers are known. 
Tho ‘pub’ study revealed threo points relevant 
tó tho prosent theme : 

Ñ) Only а tiny fraction of the total 'pub'- 
goers wore young people, under 25; youth 
‘was no longer naturally attracted to a ‘pub’ 
‘environment, 

(ii) An increasing number of clubs are 

inging up, to compete with ‘pubs’ in a 
considerable antagonism. 














(iii) Suocessful competition of these clubs, 
which are largely outaid control of the law, 
we been mado possible by an official action 
in concluding, on erroneous data and a fanciful 
graph, that music in ‘pubs’ makes for more 
drunkenness, This year, second of the music's 
compulsory cessation, tho number of drunkards 
has soared. But the number of drunkenness 
convictions, the basis of all municipal, national 
and licensing action, is no real index of drinki 
activity. And the official action has dislocat 
tho social lifo of a largo area, 260,000 people 
to whom music in the pub equalled delight 
and ‘ culture,’ to whom the large central ' pubs * 
of Northtown with their week-end concerts 
‘were the heart of o cultural area. far li 
than Northtown itself, Now many go to the 
other town areas whero singing is allowed. 
‘Tho social pattern has been altered. 

(1I) The Church continually worrios about youth, 
and can no longer attract it—excepting the 
Catholios and tho extreme Tyangeicals, who pack 
‘their churches in Northtown. Of many reasons 
for this, and its great effect on tho culture, we 
may here indicate for example: the great dis- 
‘crepancy between ordinary Ianguage (12,000 talk 
topics), the church's language and the films’; the 
discrepancy between the 400 sermons recorded 
and the ‘real Мә’ о the town; the increase of 
alternatives, the major influences of Petrulengo and 
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Littlowood; tho, correlated decay of political 
йш, and ЬШ iaa Deiter future; the 
Changing timo theory of Northtown, oud to cm 
hal ЧА Death a such, which iafuences 
ыйшйон. On the other land the Archbishops 
Real fr early band on am almost complete 
ignoranca of soolal frends 

TIED Ponies asi ie threatened by ihe most 
оош ариу; Nearly 00 por cent, oÈ Northtown 
otom don't bother. as tham 1 per cent. who do 
me der 26°. Tx" munteipal polities, af course, 
South tray exe by he ions a 
Xentoral qualification, and this affects subsequent 
дина. Апа ла ї the church, politionl language 
illan miss ineomprehennibie (pecially i ap- 
оой to women). Hnving the minlmum «ect on 
Freee yok people wit, more and amore, doubt 
Ae dior ut elit claims to provide. Detailed 
Шаш жай обушот work (4 people fll-timo, 
yer ene oie E 
MD er tih гим tho accepted structure of 
‘our ‘democratic society.” * 

ТУ) Тайша) die is more easily adjusted in 
sola gaye to changing external conditions, Tn 
foede where th digi of selection and easy 
тыам ano igh, individuals maintain. dole 
Phen" реу чш tho remit of par. 
gata etbertall and. omotively. variblo: a 
M anderen or- Blackpool, Blackpool 
т e сле аан апа рее! plan, ia perhapa 
тике мнн 1һ ita Ар tham amy other uni 
ne maoan io ia һө шшен, ош ОГ саре 
from Northtown, It affects millions in their one 
* time-free,’ work-froe, week of the fifty-two (mainly 
moi heen Ty contains everything that isnot 
Тышы, "evirything. magica, mystlo, шөт, 
dreamland, impossible, remote or Mecca, ‘Tt negates 
Greens of other ustituions, Tee nucceas was 
о ty Ba whole-time. investigators in. tho 
e inc anl a maler unt. throughont the 
m 














Prehistoric Monuments in Sumatra. Summary of 
35 “communication prevented у Т, Р, М, 

Schnitger, Conservator of the Museum of 
Antiquities ‘at’ Palembang (Sumatra) and Leader 
of the archovological expeditions in Sumatra, 1985 ond. 
1930. 22 February, 1988. 

‘About the beginning of our era there lived in 
South Sumatra people who had reached a. high 
level of culture. ‘They already knew bronze, used 
tho buffalo as riding-animal and had tamed the 
elephant. What type of people they actually were 
Wwe do not know, but they seem to have come 
originally from Tonking. The megaliths and bronzes 
found there show a remarkable affinity to those of 
Sumatra, 

"The main animal in the Sumatran prehistoric 
plastic work is the buffalo; he carries the soul of 
The departed to the underworld. The tiger also 
plays an important rôle, due to the Malay belief 
Jn tho kinship of tigers and men. Interesting too 
are tho traces of an ancient elephant-oult. Stone 
lephants were erected as seats of the souls. With 
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this may be compared the custom of some Iban 
fs in North Borneo of erecting a bamboo pole 

ith wooden elephant on top, when they havo 

obtained a certain number of human heads. 

In Middle Sumatra menhirs, dolmens and stone 
terraces were built, In North Sumatra wo find an. 
earlier stage of the megalithic culture in the Batak 
country: great stone coffins with bull-heads and 
human figures in front, colossal round pots in which 
the skulls of chiefs are preserved, human figures on 
elephants and horses, lizards in stone, menhirs, etc. 

‘A living megalithic culture is found in Nias: 
stono terraces, steps, menhirs and altars, also seats 
în animal form, which are soulstones for tho 
departed, the oldest forms of the Indian wahana. 
ATE these megaliths show a resemblance to those of 
the peoples in Assam and Burma: such as the 
Naga, Lakher and Lushei, 


Committee on Applied Anthropology. Report of a 
88 diessarion meting. 28 January, 1088, 
Major Hanns Viseher, Educational Adviser 
to tho Colonial Office, opened a disoussion on the 
problems connected with the inculoation of a moral 
Mode as an element in native education, In tho 
Jast fow year, he pointed out, educational pro: 
grammes had been brought increasingly in contact 
ith native life as far as tho subjects of instruction 
were concerned, but a. 1 
of lifo wero also necessary. Whon wo oj 
first schools for Africans in Northern 
‘was possible to appeal to the moral codo of Islam. 
Te was generally nocepted and it had always been 
sible Tor tho European teacher to appeal te it 
in the south tho mission schools of day 
taught Christian othios along with, a purely 
juropean educat rogramme, and little con- 
deron "was given) to” traditional standards 
Statements of polioy by the Colonial, Ofion, had 
insisted проп the importance of moral teaching, 
but in the government schools, which were taking 
an increasing share in advanced education, 
was not always casy. Judging by the West African 
dente whom he saw in London, tho product of 
this system was very rarely a person with n definito. 
code of values on which he could rely when separated 
from his own environment. ‘The graduates of 
 Achimota formed a striking exception. 

Tn discussion it was pointed out that the Achimota 
system is in many Ways peculiar, in that both 
staff and students are highly selected, the students, 
coming from families in & position of economic 
security, and that the college makes. a point .of 
finding pmployment for its graduates and keeping 
in touch with them; they thus retain the conscious: 
ness of membership of а group which is generally 
regarded as an élite. The actual time devoted to 
study of native tradition at Achimota was not 
great, but native custom was regarded in principle 
fs worthy of respect. The Achimote graduates, 
however, were prepared for o life in a more or less 
Europeanized environment. Different problems 
arose with the pupils of the technical and training 
Colleges in Nigeria, whore may pupils returned to 
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rural lifé either as teachers or through failure to 
$ find work. Hore thore was a real clash between 
$ tribal and modern morality, further complicated 
by the number of tribes represented in the same 
college. It was suggested that some rational 
‘explanation of the changes which are taking place 
ўа native society would be of value, Tt was also 
poinfed out that the Christian code does noi re. 
present tho realities of European society, and: that 
the native sooeasionist churches are the result of 
the African’s rejection of a morality which supports 
the dominance of the European. It would seem 
to be the anthropologist's task to elaborate a 
morality based. on sociological: realities, but he 
haà not yet the necessary knowledge to до во. 


Recent. Research Expeditions in West China. 
$] йл by Donà Crocket, rahom Tocat 
[s ‘Correspondent of the Royal. Anthropological 
MIO Tnatitutos 
‘During the months of April to July, 1037, Mr. 
ohn Hanson. Lowe, B.S0, of London and Strassburg 
| Universities, travelled in ih Bi-Kang region, from 
‘Tataiont to Ganze and Liang, He war under a 
«(gems Шотан ола tho Royal Sooisty mad was 
'articularly interested in. glaciation 
hiss the second visit of IF, Hanson. Lovo to thi 
region... His first, was about a year ago under a 




































bg i иә, Ру, бойдо Agnow, 
9 summer manths, Dr, Gotdon Agnew, 
JD resident of do Wort China Bordar Research 
Ea ina tom Tias toni FO ARA 

но ‘sient j, Taê FU an: 
^T c ie S tte. Jo mudo an or say oE tho 
1c Pibeta tribes and alio study of their dieti, | With 
Dim’ aa asistanta waro, Miss Jean Stewart of 
j and Dr, Hagen Shacoitch, young 
"és lady who redently graduated from the Schoo 
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Mk, Starkey's main «cbaracteristick a&. an 

"archueologiat wéfo bis. amazing quiokness, his visual 

Remo, Mir antonio dell nid e fair for 

i genius. . T 0 year 
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tors, and he mover rested until he had per: 
(milled Реййо 16 ot Miss Coton Thompson diy: the 
101. ound where the pottery was fond. ‘The result was 
ee Punt Meer ‘of the: Badorian Givilization, “On 
РА Он сачы: иһ Шы чома. окно, 

i on. émptyi "out af every pot 

(o qu eese piece uin 
{бшу чыр exceptions ho crew blank, bit oet one 
repaid him for 3. oho containeda hoatd 

‚ша бш, гапа the omar del une 
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of Dentistry of West China Union University. There 
were alsowith him two graduates of the Union Univer- 
sity Medical School who took physical measurements 
and other observations for Dr. W. R; Morso, 

"A third expedition consisted of Professor D. S. 
Dye, Mis. Dye and Rev. Fred Owen.. Mr. Owen 
{was the photographer. Mrs, Dye studied the. birds 
Sf this rion, using opere glasses initnd Of gu, 
Professor Dye studied tho results of earthquakes 
and of glaciation, and also. Chinese lattice. work, 
Professor Dye hus studied Chinese lattice for more 
‘hen twenty years atid his book, by far thé largest 
and best yet written, is being’ published: by 
‘Harvard-Yenching: Institute at Cambridge, Mais 7 





chusette, U.S.A. <: 
e to the corning of Dr: J, G. Andersson to Went 
China, a geological and  archiologital research. 


expedition "was made into ti Si-Hang region. 
Long and careful excavation -was not permitted. 
‘Tho purpose ras to make; a thorough mutvoy in ordér 
1o. Dente mitoa (бс бшу елёнтийөл. ho party 
consisted of Dr. J. G. Anderson, bis seoretaty, 
Miss Vivian Dorf, Mr. Chri Yen-p'é, üt archaeologit 
оГ the Academia Sinica, Professor Clio. Hiien-ho of 
‘the National Szechuan University, and. DM 
Graham, director of the West China Union 













sity Museum of Archwology, Art wed Hi euo 
resulta ix poli this culeare wi tas 
tot 





led to raise problems that it will tka 
solve. More than twenty sites wore discovered, 
some doubtless, neolithic, and all probably} 
eros "Some exellent whooth-tono Sespemanta’ 
were secured and quantities of sherds and. pottery: 
‘Tho collection is now in the musoum of the National 
Szochuen University, whero it will remain, except 
for some duplicates which will be given, to the West 
China Union University Museum. A report of this, 
expedition will bo, published, y. tho. Aeademi 
ion. тит, 
















Later, lie svorkod fo tio Dat 
‘the Romano-Egyptian town of 
im), an excavation. 


iy 
е МИА v adi 
light on an obscure period. When Petro went, to 
Palestine ih абхар ої fresh fields and pastures new, 
Starkey wont with his old. chief, and with hifa 
excavated thred of ‘the great fortified mounds ol... 
‘he. ancien’ “Syrd-gyptian frontier, But his - 
isipal work, and the one by which he becanie 
To well known, was when he took charge of the oxea- 
rations at Tell ed-Duweir. His faculty for organiza- 
Yon, his method of excavation, and, his brilliant 
gri oi drei Беле лин) вы аа 
eveloped as ho grew in years ond experiéno, + 
det e Lacu Lage" D Gai de 
that eines of eye ind. Quickness of orervitcn. kd 
Nah Tad. abd Hin, af ie eA o 
‘Career to recognize ihe» peculiatjties dûn 
+ pottery. . Tho Tell ed-Duweit- excavation 
muon of the greatest. importance, 
Biblical séadents, but a large measure OF the interest 
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‚ of the fd vras due tó Starkey's knowledge of the 
objects found, “He was beloved by tho workmen 

<o Bgyptian or Polestinian—and his wanton murder 
"by one of the people when he hadl always befriended 
inteüsifes tho horror of the ‘deed. He had the 
faculty of making permanent friendships wherever 

һе went, whether with his own countrymen or with 
Arabs, for his charaoter was one of frankness and 





| The Dawn of the Human Mind, By Dr. R. R. Schmidt, 


f if translated by Professor R. A. S,- Macalister, 
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ошый wi prehsiorio investigations in Germany: 
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: vo my mind itis pi oh 

2 Man "Nota tour wetore (Clomens, Luquet, 

О Кн hae aml to trv os, ou 

ДАМЫ mont Such comprehensive. attompla are 

popular in tho toa that they are дш more 

ig lo tho gonoral reader than aro dal statement 
‘of face reeling 








‘excavations, oto. But how far 
‘aro ово theories likely to b true! Even if an anthor 
lived continually’ in such a region as tho e or 
Pyrenoor, where tho spirit of the prehistorio homes and 
1, eave temples might bo 4 exert their influence. 
“Jos him, ho would atl of neoomity approach tho matter. 



















ун tho outlook of a Wost uropean. belonging to & 
póst- Noolithio eulture. Writion ne a study tabio far 
‘Git chances of acriving a somotbing roally truo 


ily tp be remote, Much has to be 
‘idieations, and in tho present case 
hoy far these premises themselves 
‘zeae, on page 170 wy reed i 
‘toa ean be reconstructed 
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transparent sincerity, Tt is difficult to estimate his 
work, for he died before it was finished, Much of 
‘Tell ed-Duwoir is still unexcavated, and tho work. 
‘already done i still unpublished, He was killed 
‘while still in the midst of his work, but had ho 
lived there is no doubt that he would have been 
‘one of the great archwologists of our time, 

M. A. MURRAY, 





si REVIEWS. 





+ out of the primitive stock of Homo primigenius, tlio 

Ascent of Man, cannot have boon consummated except 
"in the Ancient North. Tt was not in a warm region of 
7 existenco that the Primeval Mind ‘of dawning man. 
“ arose; it was under the blast of the Arctic climate," 
Quito clearly in Germany ! Yot it all this criticism is 
Temerubared the work is exciting to read and is a bravo 
‘Attempt to accomplish the perhaps impossible. Not the 





Toast brave thing about it. is Dr. Schmidt's. cortainty. 
‘Whore mont of ws would beg, pui jn queries and inert 
much phrases ts * perhaps," * maybe," ° it is possible that,” 




















"s not magus the uhr goo ahead with 
asina: Testi I think li gio withthe rn 
rient, ha is not a Bode for мша тешр 
Eophationtiy that ia Jat want it in; end i wil revere 
froze i doeet tio 
Aim think. But abonda 
tere ook of fet ho wi тшп many anger, he 
xtate idet ato bo congeetlated on io way bo 
М теты, Чї ишн Ба това Lave 
bay stan MO BURKERT 
The Dream in Primitive Culturen 
Beard edo, Med РАР WO 
AD у Руш» O. G. Bolig 
эё e d. 6 pp. and Bele ae, 
"TR Ms aaa app icved Lr Qu agno Of Боот 
ot Pubcon i tha "Guivorty of London. o A short 
Жоон tew ot, eats ашан (Ран Л) 
ocoupios 16 pages, the remainder of the book being 
орным Sean vided between Part IE (tros 
AE ior дай йшй, сш лди ошай m 
ша, шон, types, md forma museum tim 
iso y ipee sea enaration, and. toir discovery 
йолу ratio and Part IT (aat account of Arrian 
ead odia end it comlation a tbi sespective 
Dolan "ae deos Rot nppeer to bo much orighal 
Sone thin tena, but the, work of ober authors i 
SORS ‘Amba and commented on, bn Uha paycha” 
e айшә darling боа Freud'a TM Ine 
dir e rens Miedo tiir de gal 
that syrbolism ín dreams is a. purposeful disguise, 
lone cadan the pomii. dhat. symbolia 
Mole E опа ok ning. Ба. 
"ela drea ol primitive people шю оган 
башда and aught Pine, cj. incubation. he 
MORD, QN ИД into coping nightdreema and 
ting day diowus, with wich 
Sene coa Ges tens primio 
dreams and tho’ тро э чазы у Моон 
in. ihe fence i Regarded 








adds! " Yet of dream 
Т ыл a шер айу уй then en эш 
"охраной". Яе futher quotes, Krober, (America 
(ndbopotogist, Nov 4, 1902)". TE theo tribos sould 
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“have an. absolute reality but that they exisb i & 
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dimension in which there is no time and in which there 
no” distinction between spiritual and material." 
‘Tho reviower is reminded of Sir Arthur Badington's 
estin The Nature ef ti, Phy Word? o 
impression of externality is equally strong in 
“TRENT tint comes to me f drain; ie dream wonid 
‘loss rational, but that might bo used aa en argument. 
‘in favour of ita externality aa showing ita dissociation 
from tho internal faculty of reasoning. This 
nttitudo of spiritualists, with thee medi 
Indian gu nt * NEM 
"Pho ook may bo rogardod as an important milostono 
on the 'onsirocrite "ail leading from Freud» work. 
An arly milestone was Soligman’s Note on Dream in 
Sudan Noten and Records” 4, 150 (1921), reprinted 
with modifeations in Max, 1928, 120, in whioh it was 
point’ out that "tives diane “oth aright 
Forward and symbolio ‘dreams and that the symbols 
ero similar io those ooenrring in European droam 
TO was also shown that dream affected culte, in 
пловног appeared, in dreama ‘and ordered. sacrifices, 
and that symbolism was of two Kinds, either particular 
1o to diamer or common to tho tribe. In 1924 camo 
Seligman’ Presidential diese (1. Roy, Anthr, nnt» 
ТАМУ), in Whieh he spoke of "what È hopo may bo 
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the beginning of a purposive investigation, of, the 
ımeonscious among on. European racos,” In 1098 
Seligman pointed out the important bearing of certain 
forms of rears on tho problem of the diffusion of 
culture, and he retumed to the question of dreams of 
primitive people in the Hurley Memorial Lecture for 
1092 (J. Roy. Anth. Inat. LXII 109), baving meanwhile 
broadcast tall on the subject, it in therefore not 
strprising thae Seligman contributes an introduction to 
Tiered ork o : 

How easily a dream may becomo ‘ prophotie is 
shown by the faet that tho reviewer, when working at 
St. "Thomas's Hospital, London, about 1930, dreamt 
shi hm an xe bind on iho Tay at Bis Tome, 
This dream was probably determined by the fuot th 
he had that day regretfully refused an invitation from 
ıa friend whose name was the same as that of the bird, 
And ovar-dotorminod by. the fast that ho had kept such 

ind homo for several yours. Two strengo coi 
Sidences, on tho noxt dy, de tha dream ` 
{i а lottor waa received 1û whieh the writer 
kad mot tho friend; and (ii) it wes reported to the 
reviewer that two ornithologists had just seon such 
A hird on he terrace of St. Thomas Hospital wen 
iremely raro occurrence |” CANNING. SUFFERN 
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the culture setting,’ and an interpretation in terms of 


‘needs’ of the group gua group, $9., solidarity or 
fare is not used in the 


integration, ‘The term "structure" 
familiar way as defining an order or arrangement of 
elements, but as referring to the elementa themselves, 





Хо social acts, to * dotails of standardized behaviour, to 
what I should call the ' contenta * of culture. But then, 
ns we shall see presently, the aspect of social content,’ 
social behaviour in. itt concrete. reality, is almost 
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ompltely overshadowed in Af. Tatonon's soil theaty 
To don o order and ayatom: bound semngemont 

‘tien there i tia novel bur perhups dot quite wal 
sdaition "td our ошодон Уой, Чайлд 
"iones "T py e anportant pan Ms, Манао 
atus or cultos Du тый. а рала к of 
Забо, Т motns to dene, t er uten, 
do tondeney to fasion: wish characterize’ tho. Now 
Qe tr? vir Sur Nr, Deo was eligi 
ot beyond dat f fers to praet svory pomi 
conflict situation, in savage as well as civilized society 
Antagonism, rivalry, estrangement, coluber, rac 

path meni ace, en wir, "mladjosimenta 
in eor or peyeon ‘ote t Tho ttum con. 
иан o dh cac f uo tonc daa 
Ioh thes phenomena expres, nately econo, 
hio fonds to over increasing aio, «nd iy which the 
Feta a aa i sapin a pil ntm to 
that ofthe other (p. 118). Try as T mig, Y oan find no. 
new or spoof foncio în, this phenomenon which may. 
meriti ihe new teni. 
rfi la su, gun td Swit oar 

tone vonden i char fe any sense be tape ASO! 
undor "tho same. beading, may, clam ya and the 
‘ehimogenes bebreen à netotn ed Me family and 
че от). 
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in: I have not, yot stated 
what the book is about. “Te is dovoted to the analys 

ot n certain ceremony (from which it has íta title) of И 
‘Tatimul people, a tribe from tho middlo Sopik River in 
the Mandated Territory of Now Guinea. Tho naven 
ceremony, which plays a prominent part in the life of 
tho tribe, is celebrated by the maternal unelo (wau) for 
his sister's ehild (laua), snale or foralo, whenever ho or 
she has carried out a certain important achievemant, 
Or hus carried it out for tho fist time, and hme thui 
reached a new stage in his or her life. Such occasions 
for the naven aro: tho first killing of an enemy, a 
successful hunt, the building of a big canoe, felling of a. 








Rather, it seoms (o defe a. 


palm, planting of important food plants, also an > 


initiation ceremony, marriage, ote. Birth amd death 
are not celebrated by the naven, Tho ceremony consista 
first of all, in an exchange of food and other valuables 
between the various relatives who take part. Through- 
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out the ceremony, exhibition of pride and boastful 
behaviour characterizes the conduct of the participants. 


ed RA xac fn In panomimig with bufooaery 
with moeh fun in pantomimi ‘buffoon, 
and with sexual tod allusions me 
‘The: ofthe naven ceremony is revealed 
in @ detailed examination of the relation ‘the 





“ho-man:” 


"However, thestrength of Mr. Bateson’s book les lee in 
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Clans өг 
der ; 
rdi, Noii proton t bow, by what machina 
ta to ne tio problem ; how, by what machinery, 
{оов tho standardisation. of behaviour work, 

ira tho ponibio types of standardization "Thm 
R pula Ruro and iro forbda recurenee to univer 
Salal motivos and values and to noada, drivas or neces: 
Qa гет гош other, s-toapeul outside falda of 
н атуны, офу, m)... ha explanation 
ot tan Gal behaviour can Бава be 
derived oniy irom relatione, functional relations t ba 
Diner, exito between the cultural phenomena therm 
таа атоодо во human reality heh ter exper 
"iino relaciona sti Pool Urea kinda : (1) relatione wh 








to the interpretation of the culture-whole under 
tite aspect of сайще types or (ee Dr. Benedi 
‘Mould fay) “patterns.” Mr Bateson does not yet see 
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clearly the relation between his own holistic formulation 
semi i 


SES" Bede emnes hie. (end semi 
онды ө wal) putters ntrpreation (pp 98,34 305) 
Be het ico салд! ж the unitary lo ef ales 


Pee and an unexplainable жаз Zest p. 1]. 
Da i rotura to our darman.. APO opni o Fason 
of behaviour form, in their totality, the general cog- 
fitive “pattern of & culture, and tho affective moti. 
ations Einilariy constitute tho emotional character or 
Tiens Fesprestd ie clam. "Tho formar repreamin 
Vido, tho Tatter the oe of cultro (p.39). Kinh 
Sreanteation supplies perhaps the bra ilstration of the 
шө ос борс отта юн Бааны 

шм ОГ а aoandso organized kinship group ari 
towards each other in & corn way because ОГ certain 
premise which direct their thinking proces 
(Табо, За the vaguer popular termisology). In 
ue extreme caso they conform to a syllogistie siatement 











of roughly this type ? my sister's son ia identified (in tho 
К ‘kinship system of my culture) with hin 
father, therefore I towards my sister's son. in 


tbo same manner as towards my brother-in-law (p. 90). 
"The wun-total of conceptual ani cognitive aspects, the 
tidos of a culture, ex] itself in overy provinco of 
life; egy the eldos of the Iatmul is characterized by such 
ferire s marked bias for intricate арис problems 
sophiatio its, а. To, arrangin 
Culture data in dualistio schemes, or tho genero 
tendency towards ever increasing culture complexity 
(pp. 220-238). 
felhos, on the other hand, appears as a characteristic 
both of the culturo in ita totality, and of parts of the, 
culture. Te is in tho first instance the "system of 
Sentiments’ typical of, or ‘normal’ in, m culture 
‘hoe ‘of Tatanul culture lays stron; 


135). Yet 
standard 


factor; but to make this explanation valid I must be 


Able tà show that this emotion or sentiment. is socially 
recognized, is ‘normal’ and therefore effective in tho 


e derived only from 
yur itself, Thus I may 
provides tho stimulus 
‘of large ceremonial houses among the 
Tatmul; bui this ‘of large ceremonial housem 
{and ali similar standardized activity) is at tho same time 
& symptom, 20-4 ‘of tho cultural recognition or 
“normality” of the sentiment of "pride; "This * funda. 
"mental cirealarity of phenomena, is prosent wherever 
wwe study "the internal workings of the fanetional 
Т умот of society and culture (p. 117). An ultimate 
solution lies in tho comparison of different culturos ancl 


Culture--an evidence which can 
‘standardized bohan 





their othon, or rather in the comparison of the 1 


т Рае Чои im the possit 
iue o. HI, "mil m tho posait 
GE much Comparison and Cl ct "then 
ТГ тийш Зур. tut cannot quia eme hav murs 
доп Gt Reina systems cati overcome tis 
neaky S it wero zoli, inherent, Un 


адды eri. Гаа eL doubt di 
а знат ol phenomena. If wo limit ourselves 
SE to statmenls of emotional behaviour, the. oir 
Miet foment in reduood to 8 mere tautology, namely 
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haviour under the aspect of development and continuos 

adjustment ^to standards formulated and upheld by 

Sdupational and other regulative. social inition’. 

, Scisagn the social recognition 

V pride on groat етта), 

жага purposeful aciiity ot cultuae, linking tho edes 

‘with vital needs and Interests of tho society. 
T'In the attompt to solve Mr, Dateson' vicious cirdle 
soe ls "clos system * and to distort 
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‘imed at adapting the whole cotamunity to the culture 
Contact situation, "Tho school should be an agony of 
integration in tribal fe mather tban a detached and. 
extraneous instrument of cultural durgption, Tis is 
{0 be attained by a closer system of covordimton ` 7 
Detween government and siümiona will the a0 optcet 


religion, science, morals, technology, aud even. 
recreation must ‘all have their infu&mce on native 
Culturo. But they inust exert this infuenop Di a 
‘manner comprehensible and salutary ‘to the. nath 
instead of being thrust at him haphazard as the 
dant vagaries of the white man, tho unholy trinity, of 
European institutions sliould replace rather tBan dis- 
placo those of the indigenous culture, In the past, tho 





adjustment convince us that their problem са bi 
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S maling of mats and bask cloth and the cultivation of Ergebnisse der, Südsee Expedition, 19081910 О. 
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96 ing bag it could hardly have been 
тооно ална РД ластан Ше portance o d 


the colour of tho bills in the mind of the dreamer was 
further demonstrated by (a) the fact that he seized upon 


it immediately aa the basis of his own interpretation of collection, Its magic power is equal to that of form 1. 


‘the dreams meaning. in which ease the fox akin of tho 
samo colour as the Gills in the dream means money (in 
Sxchange), and (b) his reiterated comment that i was 
So strange that the bills were not of tho ordinary (green) 
colour. 
'T may add that the dreamer could not identify oit 
tho man or tho boy in the dream. The later, ho 
was about eleven Years of age. When I explained the 
Froudian symbolism, he seemed in no way resistant to 
tho idem» A 
^À possible interpretation of 
cosa a whole igh be thie: ^ 
70 years of ago, has been my interpretar and montor 
during several summers of fld work. He has become 
rather tired of tho work, howevor, and. rationalies this 
by ‘mo that I have alreedy written down all 
U need 5 know. Hero he was then starting off on 
another trip, though it was to be a relatively short ono. 
This droaza ia probably tho expremion Г rorem 
‘agreosion towards me. I was the man he felled to 
recognize, a possiblity that was farther precluded by 
transposing tho season to winter. I gave Rin the money, 
which ‘approximated the amount he would eam, bui 
| {his money was also feces metaphorically speaking. 1 
eve more than onco heard him we tho vernacular term 
in respect to tanka ho disliked performing. At the same 
timo, ninco we have been close fienda, ha could not tam. 
i Ine down, and ho needed the money, os well. But he 
jt aa not anticipating a pleanurablo tip, because internally 
Ў he vary much reine going- Besides, the Journey up 
i Hobe is not an pasy ona. There are m 
s 100 miles end W.B. haa been accustomed to do his share 
f the carrying, besides tho cooking. Then when we are 
‘encamped there are (to his) the endless inquirioe and 
Boune of tranalating what othar poopie havo to say. 
‘Thus while tho interpretation I have given may 
regard a tontative, the uso ofthe Froudlan symbolism 
‘does make the dream intelligible in terme of tha eirourn- 
Stanose in which it occurred, No doubt it had further 
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aro twisted inwards. Actually, I have rarely 
it worn by children. "There iw a specimen of 
‘this form im the ical Museu of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Egypt, and another in my 
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1e is very iptersting to rote the éxitence of tla lut 
dorm in tho Hallstatt Period of the Barly Iron "Age. 
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Blatt Govern, Teneo, hid d. i 
Morgen denominates perdent s Can it be an amulet 
bie end Рл 
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TWO SKULLS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


1-3 male: 2-4 female: ubont one-thied natural size. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Physical Anthropology. With Plate D. Buxton, Trevor, Jul 
SKELETAL REMAINS FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By L. H. Dudley Buzton, J. O. Trevor and 
Alvarez H. Julien. From the Department of Human Anatomy, University of Ozford. (With Plate D.) 
0] fere tote ve peni in field work among the Negroes of the Eastern Caribbean 

(conducted during the tenure of a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship in Anthropology at North- 
western University, and with the assistance of a research grant from Northwestern and Columbia. 
Universities), Trevor was able to collect the remains of some of the early inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands which had been discovered in the course of the preceding two years on Water Island, near 
St. Thomas, by Julien: Originally, the burials of about twenty-one persons were recorded 
as lying at а depth of from two to three feet below the surface, in direct association with shells of 
the giant conch (Strombus gigas) and other gasteropods, small animal bones, probably those of the 
Indian coney (Capromys brachyurus), lumps of a red ochreous substance, stone implements and 
pottery, the last of which is discussed by Professor Gudmund Hatt of Copenhagen in Max, 1938, 48. 
‘Tho skeletons were reinterred in 1934 and 1935, after the accompanying objects had been removed. 
Jn 1936 it was unfortunately impossible to locate more than seven, despite the expenditure of much 
energy in shifting several tons of sand under which they then lay. То this number can be added 
the occipital bone of an eighth individual, found on one of the two sites from which the rest of the 
remains were obtained. A rough survey of these sites was carried out during their excavation, 
and the positions of the. skeletons at times of first discoyery and final removal were ascertained 
ав accurately as possible. An account of the relevant facts, together with details of orientation and 
such artefacts as could be associated with particular burials, is being prepared by Julien 
and Trevor (1938), and copies of it will be deposited in the Department of Human Anatomy at 
Oxford and in the St. Thomas Public Library. 

For our immediate purpose it is enough to say that the remains of respectively five and three 
‘yards from the foreshore of two inlets known locally as Landing Bay 
ith bays are situated on the north-west coast of Water Island, which 

shores of St. Thomas by the Gregerie Channel. They lie between 

its and are shown, but not named, on U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 

being the first large inlet south-west, and Tamarind Tree Bay the 
Elephant Bay, the name of which appears on the chart. 

‘The skulls (mostly incomplete), humeri, pelvic fragments, sacra, femora and calcanea of seven 
individuals—five fully grown, one an adolescent, and one a child aged about eleven—and the occipital 
bone of am eighth, apparently mature, are now in the Oxford collection. Measurements of the 
crania, which have been restored by Buxton, and femora, with the exception of those of the 
child, are given in Tables 1 and 2. In view of the scanty material with which we have to deal, it is not 













T Through the Kindness of the Hon. Lawrence W. to the University Museum at Oxford by our collaborator 
Cramer, Governor of the Virgin Islands of the United Mr. Julien of St. Thomas, of whose courtesy in placing 
States, permission was obtained for the material to be his finds with us for examination we are anxious to 
excavated and sent to England. It has been presented make the fullest acknowledgment —L.H.D.B., J.C.T. 
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to be supposed that a consideration of the metrical 
characters can yield anything more than the most 
tentative results, but as no ancient remains 
from the Virgin Islands have to our knowledge 
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yet been described, we present them without 
apology? The two most perfect. skulls, Am 
40.14 and Am. 40.129, are illustrated in 
PlateD. 
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zt TABLE 2 MEASUREMENTS OF PEMORA FROM THE 

‘Tho maximum length of the femur, left and right, was 
‘akon, with tho bono resting on the horizontal surface. 
‘of the ostoometer, the measurements of the right side 
being used to reconstruct stature from the formule 
provided by Pearson (1898). 


being aa follows +l, 

in median sagittal 

"breadth in transv 

diameter between 

"bregmatio height; у 

chord, bregma tolam 

S, aro, nasion to br 

‘Sy. are, lambda to opisthion; 8, are, nasion to opisthion? 
Bregmatic Q’, biporial aro through bregma; U, maximum 
horizontal eireumference above supraciliary ridges and 
through most projecting part of occiput; mi, length, 
basion to opisthion; fmb, maximum breadth of foramen 
magnum; LB, chord, nasion to, basion; GL, chord, 





3 An imperfect female calotte, excavated by the late 
"Theodor de Booy at Magens Bay, St. Thomas, is in the 
S warehouse of the Museum of the American Indian, Heys 


Foundation, at Brooklyn, New York, and wo understand 
that Professor Hatt has in his possession some skeletal 
material from St. Croix, one of the Virgin group. 
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 basion to alveolar point; G'H, chord, nasion to alveolar 
point; GB, breadth, zygomaxillare to zygomaxillare; 
J, maximum bizygomatio breadth; NH, L, height, 
"Dasion to lowest point on left inferior margin of pyriform 
aperture; AB, maximum breadth of pyriform aperture ; 
O, L, maximum breadth of left orbit from maxilo- 
frontale; O,, L, maximum height of left orbit perpendicu- 
lar to O, L; Gy, length, staphylion to orale; Gy 
breadth between mid.points on inner alveolar margins 
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of second molars. With the exception of the Occipital 


cg tnt 


which were found frotn the table published by Tildesley 
(1921), the indices need not be defined. ‘The nasal, 
alveolar and basal angles, N . 4L and BZ, subtended 
by the sides GL, LB and G'H of the fundamental triangle, 
‘were determined with the aid of Pearson's trigonometer. 


Index (Oe. 1.) wis. 1 








The problem of Antillean cultural affiliations 
has recently been dealt with by Dr. Charlotte 


Gower (1927), who states that in 1492 at least 
three populations, possessing as many fairly 
distinct cultures, occupied the West Indi 
These are usually referred to as the Cibone 
Taino (Arawak) and Carib. At the time of the 
discovery of the New World, the Ciboney were 


living in the extreme west of Cuba and Hai 
In the Lesser Antilles, of which the Virgins 
form the western extremity, it is known from 
archeological evidence that the Caribs super- 
seded an earlier agricultural population, supposed 
to be related to the Taino of the larger islands 
and sometimes called the Ygneri. The Caribs 
themselves seem to have distinguished between 

Taino and Ygneri. 

"While not wishing to commit himself to & 
definite opinion regarding the pottery associated 
with the Water Island burials, Professor Hatt 
nevertheless supposes it to be Ygnerian. Owing 
to the lack of any detailed descriptions of the 
physical type of the Antillean aborigines which 
might afford comparative material, we are unable 
to add anything substantial to the argument 
from the skulls. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that none of the specimens now con- 
sidered displays the slightest sign of artificial 
cranial deformation, a common practice among 
۴ à its absence has 
ey (Gower, 1927, 
igh cephalic index 
viduals described 
ted, the general 
being towards. 






brachycephaly. 

We feel that it is necessary to make some 
observations concerning the skulls illustrated in 
Plate D. Had they been presented to the first 
‘two of us without indication of provenance, we 
should, on the basis of their high nasal indices 
and marked prognathism, hardly have hesitated 
to suggest that they were Negroid. (Two other 


skulls of which the facial skeletons are more 
or less intact do not show these features to such 
anextreme degree.) But the circumstances under 
which they were found—Am. 40.1.1 with two 
celts at the level of the ribs and Am, 40.1.2 with. 
the handled vessel figured by Professor Hatt 
over the face—scem to argue against the likelihood 
of secondary interment after the introduction of 
Negro slaves in the 17th century. While admit- 
ting that the conditions of their final recovery 
were far from ideal, we are inclined provisionally 
to accept a pre-Columbian date for the remains as + 
a whole, It is perhaps not without significance 
that Sir William Flower (1895) commented on 
the ‘Negroid’ characteristics of two out of a 
number of Jpmaican crania of undoubted Indian 
origin examined by him. This series was sub- 
sequently measured by Dr. Haddon, who men- 
ions the occurrence of considerable variation 
in the values of the nasal indices in his ' Note 
* on the Craniology of the Aborigines of Jamaica” 
(Duerden, 1897). Additional human material 
from the Virgin Islands may elucidate the problems 
arising from the present discussion. 
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ON POTTERY FROM THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Illustrated. 


AQ 257,0 Trevor has sent me for inspection 

two clay vessels and six potsherds, exca- 
vated by Mr. Alvarez H. Julien at Landing Bay 
and Tamarind Tree Bay on Water Island, ne 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. As represented in 
Figs. 1 and 2, the clay vessels are about a half, 
and the sherds nearly two-thirds, natural size. 

‘These objects are without any doubt of pre- 
Columbian Indian origin. They remind one of 
the ceramics found on the Indian site at Magens 
Bay, St. Thomas, e.g., the handle on the extreme 
left of the lower row in Fig. 2, shaped like an 
animal head with two fore-paws, bears a strong 
resemblance to Fig. 26 in the monograph on the 
archeology of the Virgin Islands by the late 
‘Theodor de Booy (1919). The sherd in the middle 
of the upper row in Fig. 2 is part of a flat bowl or 
plate, painted red inside and with broad lines of 
a dirty yellow colour. This sort of ornamentation 
is nòt uncommonly met with on the Indian sites 
at Magens Bay, St. Thomas, and Salt River, 
St. Croix, and is also found on other Indian sites 
in the Virgin Islands. The small bowl on the 
right of Fig. 1 is unique in having a flat handle 
across it for carrying, suggesting that of a basket; 
there, seems to have been an ornamental head 
at the end of this handle near the rim on the left, 
where the vessel is defective. ‘The other bowl 
js more common and might have come from almost. 
any Indian site in the Virgin Islands. 














A NOTE ON RAIN-MAKERS AMONG THE MORO. 


AM. Tho toro are one of the members of the 
Moro-Madi linguistic group (Moro, Mae 
Kaliko, Abukaya, Logo, Lendu, and Lugbwara). 
‘The Moro live immediately to the west of the 
jst bank of the 
lla) Province of 
the early part 
month working 


conditions, and 


PT feel, however, that 
it should be published because we know little 
about the Moro-Madi group. 

‘All Moro rain-makers belong to the Bóri clan. 
They are sometimes referred to as Moro Bóri. 
They have other magical functions besides 
rain-making and some of their practices were, 
at the time of my visit, regarded as subversive 
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By Professor Gudmund Hatt, D.Phil., Copenhagen. 


Mr. Trevor has also sent mé photographs of 
stone objects and additional pottery from Water 
Island. It is rather difficult to use the photo- 
graphs as material for study, as the scale is too 
small However, a few of the stone objects 
seem to be ‘three-pointers,’ and some of the 
pottery is very reminiscent of types I have 
found on Indian sites at Longford and Sprat 
Hall, St. Croix ( cf., Hatt, 1924, Plate IV, Fig: 6)~ 
These types probably belong to a period some- 
what earlier than the end ofghe Indian occupation 
of the islands. 

Mr. Julien’s find is of considerable interest, 
because no Indian site has hitherto been known 
to exist on Water Island. I suspected in 1923 
that Water Island would have been a proper 
place for an Indian settlement, and indeed spent 
several hours there, but did not succeed in 
finding any site. Judging from the photographs, 
Thave the impression that the cultures at Landing 
Bay and Tamarind Tree Bay are alike. As to 
the vexed question whether the Water Island 
pottery is Arawak or Carib, I do not care to be too 
definite. I am inclined to think, however, that 
it antedates the Carib invasion and is probably 
Ignerian, i.e, Arawak. 
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By E. E. Evans Pritchard. Illustrated. 


by the local administration. Four members of 
the dan were in prison and others had been 
penalized earlier. It was therefore difficult 
to investigate their rain-making techniques in 
the short time at my disposal 

My informant, Mosala, lives at Bérdriba, 
though his family came from Kariba. I believe 
he no longer makes rain. His father was a 
man of importance. His brother, Adulla, was 
in 1927 the best known rain-maker in the 
district. 

Mosala told me that if there was no rain when 
rain was needed for the cultivations several 
Bori would go to the grave of an important 
rain-maker and there wash their faces with 
water from a pot and call on Lu, the Supreme 
Being, for rain. Their leader then takes a 
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length of Lwonó creeper, dips it in the pot 
and scatters tho water into the air, calling for 
rain. Mosala said that rain always fell shortly 
after this rite had been performed. 

‘The rain-maker Mogia of Kariba (fg. 1), an old 
man who had been a soldier in Egyptian Goven- 
ment times, told me that to make rain he cuts the 
throat of a fowl over the grave of an important 
rain-maker, named Kiluba. He also washes his 
face from a pot of water and sprinkles water 
onthe grave with a length of vono creeper. 
Kiluba’s grave isa simple mound and issurrounded 
by the graves of mepbers of his family. In the 
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агу season the grasses and shrubs near the graves 
are not burt like the surrounding bush (fig 3). 
Care js taken to protect them against fire, for it 
is said that were they to be burnt there would 
be drought. 

An old man called Labi (fig. 2) of Wooniba 
enjoys a reputation for rain-making. He took 
me to see his rain-pot. He used to keep this pot 
at the back of his hut, but his goats and chickens 
drank out of it and when people ate them they 
became sick. He therefore removed it to the 
shade of a tree nearby. This tree was cut down 
during government. road-making and it wı 
thdught that its disappearance might. affect the 
rainfall. “As we walked.along the path from 
‘Labi’s homestead to the new road he showed me 
tthe kwono creeper which he uses for making rain. 
‘The pot was lying in the burnt grass at the side 
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of the road. Labi expressed disapproval that the 
grass had been burnt. He then showed me 
how he cuts the throat of a fowl over the pot; 
washes his face in the water contained in it; 
dips a length of kwono creeper into the water 
and flings it into the air; and finally pours the 
remainder of the water on the ground. After 


the ceremony the pot remains with its mouth 
upwards during the rains, whereas it is placed 










Fis. 8. anaves, 


upside down 
performing th 
the: people rai 
makes rain at tl 
completely dries u 
dry season. 

Not all members of the Béri clan malé rain. 
A rain-maker teaches the art to only one of. his 
kinsmen, usually his eldest son, though sometimes 
ayeungersonorabrother'sson. Butallmémbers 
of the clan have Lu in them and are therefore 
in some degree holy. Lu gave them special 
powers when he created them. Labi said that 
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Ozuongo was the first ofthe Bóri. Не cried out The Bóri are said to have organized occasional 
repeatedly in his mother's womb and she had gatherings at which the whole population of 
to beat on a gourd to calm him.. One day, when southern Moroland met. At these gatherings 
an infant, he was placed on the ground, and the men used to pile their weapons in the centre 
suddenly changed: into a leopard and ran into of an important Béri’s homestead. The Bari 
the bush. After a while he returned but his then sat in a circle round the weapons and the 
mother was frightened and would have driven people in an outer circle facing the Bri, The 
him away if his father had not dissuaded her, senior Béri cut the throat of a fowl and daubed 
saying that the child must be given milk for the blood on several men and told them to fetch 
jt was the work of Lu, When his mother gave meat, termites, honey, beer, and so forth, for 
him milk he resumed the shape of an infant. the Bóri and the people to eat. 
Labi's father and brother were both born with tails As a sign of their ritual status the Béri used 
which their mothers cut off, bathing the wounds to wear their hair long and did not wash the 
with water. Ozuongo and other Béri are said to upper part of their bodies. Since they have 
have been able, without exertion, to cut through been penalised they have ceased to show dis- 
large stones with a knife. Labi gave his ascent:—. tinctive marks, Their holiness makes them 
Labi—Baleri—Gweri—Omani—Ozuongo—Tidri. dangerous, and there is always a risk if a man 
‘The Béri exercise magical powers which are, eats or drinks with ‘or sleeps on his bed. 
to some degree at any rate, used as moral sanc- If a man eats with a Biri who is not a member 
tions. Apaya, my first informant, complained of his household, he afterwards throws away the 
to the local administrator that several Béri had wood of the fire on which the food was cooked 
blown magic whistles to kill him. Although and the vessels from which the Bóri ate and 
judgment was given in favour of Apaya it was drank, Mosali said that a man who habitually 
divulged in court that the Bóri had. acted with ate and drank with him was in no danger but. 
the knowledge of chief Warangwa and his sons that a stranger who did so might fall sick unless 
fand that magic had been made against Apaya he sprinkled water over him. A man who falls 
because he was committing adultery with people's віск from this cause goes to a lendriba, or diviner, 
wives. Apaya admitted to me that the Bóri do not. who tells him that Lu has entered into him. 
uso magio without good cause, and I was told He then recollects that some time before, even 
the same by other Moro. The rain-maker several years before, he slept on the same bed 
Mosali said that if a man stole the cow of another or ate out, of the same vessel as a Buri. 
‘the owner would complain to a prominent Bóri — Another informant, Adiki, said that sometimes 
‘who would blow bis magic whistle against the the wife of a Bóri would become deranged and, 
thief. When the thief fell sick he would send tearing the leaves from before and behind her, 
to the Bóri to be cured, but they would not assist disappear into the bush. People would ask the 
him till he had returned the stolen cow: He would husband what he had done to his wife to cause 
‘then. put -water on! the sick man to cure him her to act in this way and he would: reply that 
find would take a cow and some spears in payment he had done nothing to her but that Lu had 
for his services. ‘entered into her. The husband summons other 
wenge adultery Böri and they dip grass into fat and blow on the 
fient respect for “fat and daub the woman's forehead with it. 
adultery with Afterwards they kill an ox and rub some of the 
if he found one blood on her forehead. 
would blow his When I asked Labi how he treated persons 
‘sick tothe ground. who became sick through association with him 
Не would leave her in this state for a while and he took me to the back of his hut where he kept 
Would thei throw water over her and she would be a number of pots and gourds. Taking a pot 
Well again, На said that he would act likewise in his hand he said that when Lu entered into t 
‘on: bebalf of other husbands if he received a. fee. man, the man would cut the throats of several 
‘Tn the past the Bori in virtue of their holiness fowls to discover by divination w ich Béri was 
‘soem ќо have acted as arbitrators between dis- responsible. If he found that. Labi was responsi- 
| püfanis and. it was the costom for mem to lay ‘ble he would bring gifts of a bar of iron and some 
"ade their arms in the presence of a Bori. arrows. He would sleep at Labi's home and 
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in the early morning Labi would take a pot of 
water, kill a fowl over it, and throw with his hands 
some of the water over the sick man. He would 
then take some fat from a gourd, spit on it, and 
rub it on the sick man's chest. When the 
sickness leaves the man it enters into Labi but 
he takes an old spear-head from one of his pots 
and rubs his sides with it. 

As Labi’s sons were with us I asked him whether 
he had taught his art to one tall son.” He replied 
that he had taught him much of the art but when- 
ever the youth cured a man he became so sick 
himself that he had to give up practising it. 
Another youth, a son of one of Labi’s brothers, 
was learning the art instead. 

If a man becomes possessed by Lu in this way 
he may sometimes practice as a rain-maker. 
‘Thus Mogia, the rain-maker at Kariba, is not a 
Bóri but he lived with Kilubs, a Bori rain-maker 
and Lu entered into him, Не said that his arms 
and legs ‘died’ and that when he tried to rise 
water poured from his head. If he tried to raise 
a foot, water poured from his foot. He was in 
this state for two years and was then cured by a 
number of Bóri who killed an ox and made a feast. 
Ho was afterwards associated with ‘Kiluba in 
rain-making and when Kiluba died Mogia made 
rain at his grave. 

‘The Béri are credited with other strange powers. 
It is believed that they can send leopards to 
kill their enemies. If a man fears that a Béri 
may try to kill him in this way he sacrifices a 
fowl on the path to his homestead so that leopards 
may not approach. I have heard it said that 
were a man to raise his arm to strike a Bóri the 
bystanders would seize him. Adiki told me 
that a Bri can make magic to prevent a man 
from rising and to make him cry out like a mad- 
man. He can only be cured by a number of 
Bóri sacrificing goats and fowls at his homestead 
and throwing water on him. А boy told me 
that © man who committed adultery with the 
Wife of a Bóri might be made to walk on all fours. 
He said that he had seen a man in this plight. 

The rain-making clan of the Bóri is found only 
in southern Moro country, among the Moro-Endri, 
in the neighbourhood of Kariba and Wooniba, 
and perhaps among the Moro Oggi. They are 
not found in northern Moro country among the 
Moro Mise and Moro Keder. This distribution 
accounts for the fact that the late Dr. K. G. Fraser, 
who lived in Moro Mise country, had, as he told 
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ne, not come across the Bóri. He does not 
mention them in his paper on Moro magicians 
‘ Witchcraft and Healing in the Moro ‘Tribe,’ 
The Mission Hospital, July, 1926. Although all 
the Moro peoples speak the same language! 
the presence of the Béri among the southern 
sections only suggests that originally these two 
sections may have belonged to a different culture, 
especially as their rain-making technique is 
similar to that of neighbouring peoples to the 
south and west of them. Greater force is given 
to this suggestion by the absence in the south of 
megalithic graves which are the most striking 
feature Of Moro Mise and, to а lesser extent, of 
Moro Kederu culture. 

It is of interest also to note that the Moro do 
‘ot possess rain-stones, since these have been 
recorded” from two peoples of the Moro-Madi 
linguistic group, the Lugwara and the Madi, 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that our 
authority for the Lugwara states that thoy 
originally obtained their rain-stones from the 






















To-day, the Madi make rain by means of rain- 
stones but the evidence recorded by Mf. Rogers 
points to the conclusion that this technique was 
learnt. from the Bari and that the earliest rai 
stones were imported from Bariland.S By‘ Bari? 
is here understood those peoples who speak the 
Bari tongue. Rain-stones have not yet been 
recorded among the Kaliko, Abukaya, Logo, and 
Lendu, so it may be assumed, on our present 
information, that until recently rain-making 
by means of stones was unknown among the 
Moro-Madi group of peoples. There is evidence 
that the Moro have settled in their present home 
in recent times and that previously the Bongo- 
Mittu-Baka group and the Bari-speaking peoples. 
‘were coterminous. 


+ mente ithe Anglo yp 
* of East Afri a 3 y 
Notes on the Lugwari Tribe of 

* Gonteal Aton: ikl 1055 

A photograph of them appears in C. Q. Seligman, 
“Some linedcwn Tree ef the Soutbom Sean? 
JA, Mas 

"Р. Боом "Миса оо Some Madi Rainatonos,” 
a E 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


The Machines of Primitive Peoples. Summary 
B $2, Communication presented by My. Adrian 
Digby, 8 March, 1938. 

The machinery of primitive peoples has had 
scanty attention from anthropologists. Тһе 
author therefore attempted to outline the problems 
governing their development 

‘The esential problem is to convert and 
guide the movements of four prime movers into 
channels whereby they would perform useful 

Man-power, capable of very complicated move- 
ments, tended towards reciprocating action as a 
result of constant repetition and less need for mus- 











cular control. Tt was used principally for 
Sak, Teenie hary. work, entailing the we of 
oe eee "War inefficient. Animals, on 
The other hend. could only he usd actively or 
in‘ conjunction with gravity, necessitated a rotary 
macie im which the prime mover was attached 
Te be end of a beam, fae other end of which was 
pivoted Water was applied through” weighted 
Fevers or wheels, in which csse power was trans- 
mined either by eama or gearing: 
io lowing tabe chen he machins used 
seite peoples secomding to the nature 9 
tHe prime mover; and according to the means of 
condersion employed. 
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‘The author drew attention to the large number 

i Of machines worked by man.power, in relation 
2 to comparatively few operated by animal, wind, 
And water power. It appeared that there was & 

Ww ibat most of the latter were 
diffused from some comparatively civilized source 
fairly recently. But there were other apparatus 
which had every appearance of being purely in- 
digenous inventions. A great deal of work would 
have to be done before any definite conclusions 


could bo:drawn on this point. 

Kinship and 

© Б] summary sof a communication by Mr. John 

Layari.” 22 March, 1938. 

Since tho discovery by Deacon of a sixclass 

‘ayete of kinship in Ambzim, little has been con- 

uted trom this field, and the understanding of 

class systems in genoral has been obscure to all but a 

few On account of the very technical and 

highly specialized way in which they. have hitherto 
boen presented. 

‘To simply the study of such eystez and present 
*them-in such a way that not only anthropologists 
ı but also intelligent laymen could easily grasp them, 

"use is made of circular diagrams in which the two 
main elements going to build up these systems, 

, namely those of matrilineal and patrilineal descent, 
are clearly seen in their interaction on one another, 
‘without resorting to abstract mathematical formule. 
Other simple diagrams illusteate the working of four- 
‘and, eight-olass systems of Australian type, but the 
‘main body. of Mr. Leyard's communication deals 
‘with the class-systems of the Northern New Hebrides 
Hero thë cl are asymmetrieal, owing to 

1,, à tripartite arrangement of clans or kinship sections, 
Thus, in Ambrim the class, system. is composed of 
£ E matrilineal moieties fused’ with three patrilineal 








Ritual in North-East Malekuld. 
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divisions, which Му. Layaid terms 'tri-setions. 

The interaction of these was shown by means of @ 

diagram composed of two circular bands represent- 

ing tho matrilineal moities, and three radial divisions. 
resenting the patrilineal tri-sections, 

'orking on this basis, Mr. Layard eximined tho 
social and kinship organization of Vao, one of the 
Smi Islands off the north-east coast of'Malekul 
which he recorded at a timo when neither he nor 
anyone else suspected the existence of class-nystems 
in Melanesia, island is divided both socially 
aod geographically into asymmotrioal moieties, of 
‘which the ' superior ' moiety contains one patrilineal 
double-village and the * inferior’ moiety. containa 


two double villages. -This would at first sight 
appear to indicate a system of patrilineal trissotions 
such as those on Ambrim. But the kinship system. 
points to the existence of tri-sections that are, on 
the contrary, matrilineal. Combining 


‘these with 
other features of the kinship system which indicato 
the existence of both patrilineal’ and mattilineal, 
moieties, and of the social organization which ini 
cludes the division, 


diagrams, and its devel 
the natives’ on oral records. Evidence is gi 
Фа шшр уныш of twee cames ie Chon 
period of China, as recorded in the BIN Ya. s 
ho kinship systems of the Norther Now 
Hebrides as mirrored in ritual and mythology, were 
illustrated by views of the mogalithic monumnenta 


‘rected during tho rites, and by the change оць ОО 


about in these owing to the gradual advance of 
Patrilineal institutions over areas which at one timé 
‘were predominately matrilineal, $ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Congrès International des Sciences Anthropole- 
Кү ара RUE 
ESTA) к 

‘A Goaforence, arranged by thin committe, and 
agen to all members ОГ the Second. Intemational 
orem of “Anthropologie! and Eumalogical 
Siren who am, ef have. been, profesional 
tmoployed in phytieal’ anthropological research or 
шайр, «ШШ ak place im Copenhagen immediately 
flore (he meeting of the Congress namely during 
Thursday, Friday. and Saturday, 3808-9020 July. 
at tho gi. Novae Oldserifsselakab, National 
Musou, fvederikabolm Kanal 12 

"The nibjects for discussion will be the proposal 
to bo brought forward by members of the COTTA. 
еси уе, терий standardization jn the sections 
Of technique detailed below. 

Taguines regarding tis technical programme, eo. 
жид be added to Prof, HV. Vallois, Secretary 
to the CSIT-A. (Baculte de Médecine, Aides Saint 
Michel, Touloun, (Haute Garonne), who will also 
To glad to be noid of proposed attendance. 

Hose dericing hotel ncrormmodation should pp! 
without delay to Wagons Lite Cook, Veaterbrogade 1. 
Copenhagert Ys owing to the very great demand for 
sofommeation during the holiday season. 

M.L. Ear 























Secrows or Tecwkirm AD Exrctzrvm GmoUrs iw 
'Саллок oF THEN. 

1. Cranial capacity (direct measurement)—Dr. Emil 

Breitinger (Munich); Dr. G. M. Morant (London). 

. Auricular height of tha head Dr. Lucia Graf (Zürich) 
Dr. W. W. Howells (New York); Prof. A. Low 
(Aberdeen); Prof. O. Sehlaginhaufen (Zürich). 

з. бананата суси D GT rete Portugal 

Holland): Dr. H. T. E. Hertzberg (Cambridge, 
Mass): Prof. Josef Weninger (Vienna). 
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id the intr De Sophie Ehrhardt 

Bila), Prof б. Gema (Rome); Dr: M. F. AMEY 

Smags (Ner E Bevensen 
Papia. 

э. сїмЫ бым» and meanuremente not dependent 


n eraniontatie orientation. Dr. "Eberhard. Geyer 
елуу Dr. W. M. Krogman (Cleveland, Ohio): 
Dr G. M Morant (Londoni 
0. Henimearuremenis oiher бап thone specified under 2 
land V ond dm thce on the ear- Prof. G. Dahlberg 
paiay: Dro Bo S Guhe (Calcutta): Prof: O; 
Vilagiufen (Zorich); Dr. eo. Dee Williams 
(St Louia, Mo). 5 
Tür. Dr. Mio Helman 
itas (eng); 
(Peiping) ; 
һ неры ры Буй иды. (Мше: 
‘Montague Cobb (Washington, D.C- 


(Rome). 
. Tibia. Dr. Lucie Graf (Zürich): Dr. H.'L. Shapiro 


(New York); Prof. H. V. Vallois (Toulouse). 
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RÉVIEWS 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


тик айы А» ef Mount. Carmel: Excavation at 
УЛ ны Уша Зу АЁ 
Бр ен D SE "буын rct 

бат н. Qi, Ai 3 эр Ёле e. 

Mo al e Зо оет ааа 
Ls eg n m T ol muc Ue 
OP ш. стир за aid Сато mono” 
PUE ores eic mee em 

Pare е жа былк db Bet Schl 
ene nemi Cm an ы Алына баа оГ 
ыа a ойыр made fot 
рот онар, ie Бы инле tha 
[oy Ie E EE 
ir, etes urs ceres, Tu un Mis 

S ато eimi i 
ddr 
2-4 
tr 
a, 

CI MEM 
Dm фаги ortum, 
ia oe eee 

Fe a k cone wid 
So RUE dE ron varias frorn a varius 
ia formidable, 


Tani ie weight of the 
"eh the Sato excavators dealt with wer 
Tate pesi lender muse have bee 

0 ; 
Spa books divided into two рагі. Та ће бгз Маа 
XM Ste ston and excavations deals with 

7 Жш deal and add an al too 

2 inti and conciesons. To tha pert 

erret te description af hia eet 
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excavation in the Mughargt ex Ski 
peso appendices on such thinge 
PASE maine ste. by various competent authorities, 
Inthe second, somewhat shorter. part Miss Bato deals 
eh he paleontological material fom the deporte and 
ie dimale and oe information itcan be mo to vied 
any Tuman remains wore wnearthed, bot the detail 
esos of thee will be t subject of a later volume 
VP Mr. McCown and Sir Arthur Keith, This divorce of 
e human remains from their respective eultaree and 
лм! huma wa inevitable, but la none the lee to be 
gets he, whole flume а у робна 
i sui etta prse or e. usen e 
fire plates including. mage, photograph, 
теч at implemosta (ny wife i proud to have been 
Sommmissioned to do thess), skeletona: ete. 
Teramo for te genera pln of the bock. If we look 
sow at the archmafogial material we find that at, tho 
Howe great cave incensed, the Mugharet el. Wad, Mise 
ace found at the top, below an early bronze age to 
кшм level a most Hieresing mesiihic industry 
Mayer B) which, owing to certain poeuliar features, ban 
MESS given the special name Natudan, Differing from 
thar eater count the Karuñans made bape 
Sikles the heade of which in several uses they carved 
Se iosotituiy into animal forms. Natarelly the presence 
SEQ ond doce not definitely prove that the Netu- 
ane were already agriculturalista ” i ia quite possible 
‘Shatin tae ren wild seed-bearing grasses raay have boen 
рач thos people used for food: Without 
Ei cide for ploughs of hoes it is impossible to be 
Жаша са Ча рош. 1. ш of course dieat to assign an 
SERI to ikas oultre, but there in tool Agured on 
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late X which reminds me of some found in Egypt in a. 
asian context. Another Natufian peculiarity k that 
tho backs of their little crescents are sometimes bevelled 
instead of blunted. Buried skulls decorated with neck- 
Jaces of shells woro also unearthed, and are extraordin- 
arily interesting. 

Below the Natufian, in Layer C, Miss Garrod found a 
sort of very late Middle Aurignacian which ahe bas 
пат Абда, оп ће grounds that it doe mor exacti 
correspond with any recognised stage of that culture or 
ofthe Upper Aurignaci me" "Nevertheless, both Chitel 
porron and Audi kni 


"hot the time come ta drop. points For these 
fools, they are clearly Anger knife blades: One would 
like io hoar perhaps a little more as to. the. technique 
employed in Tho manufacture of the tools. What pro. 
portion of them, for example, show regalar uting? 
indeed this is criticism, of small importance where all 
is so good, that might to somo extent also be applied to 
other sections. Recently a greater stress has beat put on 
Ше мау ӨГ сыно аа] this dnp ө tang ts 
place on an equality with that of typology. Layer D i 
Also Middle Aurignacian, while Layer E includea t 
Which occur at Kroms and Font Yves. This perhaps 
indicates infuencos penetrating ‘southwards from. 
Danube Valley. Layer F is transitional from Auris 
usterlan, while Layer Gin wholly” the 
d here the deposita of this groat cavo como to 








the name ™ 








ТАБЕ Таап the lator material in less well represented, 
but, on the contrary. the earlier merion aro far mors 
‘Layers B. C and D ame hore Lovalom- 
ian, and link on absolutely with the finda in 
Layers Paid Q of tho frat eave. Below this, in Layer E. 
there aro ‘a number of lovsla of Upper Acheulean date, 
one of which contains à number of fall lovely Micoqs 
coupe de poing, while ancther, alo AGcoquian, han ax 
Well o. quantity 'of. blades and tools 
Paleolithic appearance, May noc th 
rhone ho onaind with Dr, Lot 
industry contemporary wi 
there and possibly very early Upper 
duro! "Layer F too s Upper Achéülean, but Layer Q haa. 
boon сйм by Miss Garrod as Tayacian 
in this level are somewhat sparse and 
doubt whether Misa Garrod would agree with anyone 
‘who might wish to hang a vast theory Folk movements 
Gn ber equation of this industry with the Tayacian of 
i ө! 

‘At th Mgharet ce-Skhal all the finds belong to the 
Lovallois Moysterian stage, but a: numberof ‘skeletal 
remain, were discovered and are hem described by 
Ме. Месонп. 

‘And now sre come to Miss Garrod's chapter of sum- 
mary and conclusions in which she Am relates hor 
material to other inda in Palestine and Syria that have 
boen made in stratified deposita hus wisely excluding 
tms of surface rnateral from which vaefol deductions 
‘an only rarely be moade—and then turns hee attention 
fo: more far-flung comparisons. Here those who have 
the honour to know Mis Garrod well wil not be sor- 

© prised to find that she rebuis with characteristie Armens 
ey ie thot ‘Stone Age Fai agit have bees 
tither an African dependency or even a debatable ground, 
claiming that ita industries show m general lac of afinity 
with thow of North Africa, end that the country wes 
Serentially & part of Eurasia. While not [or a miment 
Wishing to dany her main thesis—he would be a rask 
man who would cast doubts on Mim Garrod'a scientie 
conclusions, o careful and thorough is her work. T feel 
that thero ia possibly more afinity than that which sie 
"does allow for the earlier perioda. 1 notice for instance. 
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Byron O. Hughes. 





FUR. 
Occasional. Contributions. from. 
the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Michigan, 


No.6. University of Michigan Press, 1037. 3 + 172 Pp. 
33 plates and 19 text figures. Price $2.25. 
‘The chief aim of this report is said to be the presentation. 
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ofthe stat ata’ for the site, and this 
Sintered ina manner which appears to. be perfect 
p. "rio e fab hes are Yi remains 
ot tro. pre Columbian occupations, and the pottery 
Mixture of Woodlands and Upper Missippi elements — 
gen that the site wes probably not occupied for 
nets than two oF three centuries before the European 
discovery of America,” The plans of two. enclosures 
sro reveled and tone ыс бише to heve Peen 
über ceremonial structures or lodges, as itis unlike 
{ier ser eme ART CNRS. The emai ОГ 
тезмә Interest, from en arcbeological point of view, 
{Se thon of human beings, an these provide clear evidence 
SF peenllar custom. they wore found in pits in one of 
the: Brclosures. °" Bundle burials” rearticulated and 
partini skeletons, perforated akulla, and. grooved, and 
Perforated tong. bones show that the bodies have been 
Reliborately mutilated before they were reduced to 
Skeletons.. Bariy descriptions of an elaborate. Indi 
Fito connected with the periodical reburial of the dead 
тө кейите to, an thee tention the erection of lagen 
in connexion with it. The conclusion is that the Huron 
"at Dural ceremony is llstmted by the Younge 
MU. "Ime two appendices deal with. the pottery and 
tutinopolgicel feutres of the skeletons, ragectively 
‘The dats were not deformed artificially, but they form 
{oo dort a mre by Вета о чета ау Зай 
conclusions regaring the racial afiniies of ti 
Te oer DER. Bea, Wheeler Uncovered a mutatod 
human skcleton of neolithic date at Maiden Castle. The 
el had been posthumously trephined, ax were most of 
Oli cdi nrbt at no ug 
for tho apparent purpose of removing the brain, whi 
heir basen woro lel. intact. “In spite of thia differens, the 
parallel suggests that it may not be necessary to conclude 
Rint the English specimen provides evidence of either. 
tnthropophagy or malicious Intent. G. M. MORANT. 


лано Cypro. By Stanley Caren. London: Malu, 
Стр Dr 
BB ье 5 tate summary of Oypriet 
Ti ak cea ong dea a 
win seg, Me ыу бой alter 
sth ы Pr е бо ато 
p ee tae ү с-з 
Т мна Сутте е ны: ыг нн ii 
EX coc Ed 
rper Es 
аа та а ыыы oa н and 
igre ber et 
y ponte aie, ui the photographs of 
Те Ба тој паты, ды ры езда 
хо аву i na шне nio 
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a chapter on the geography of tho island, with selected 
Siew? ^k cademic акро оф ате too inclined to 
wor “only tangible remains, and to neglect that 

phil” and economie background which makes 
iaria] arohaology a living science. 

Tei not unliely hat the Minoan Mycenean civilisa 
iont iraa brought to Cyprus n part by people who did 
Hee rex Great, Les by Minoan refugees from Crete. 

the Creek legends and tho dialect evidence show 
See eee wos ales a considerable mainland element 
nong the immigrants. The author falls to consider 
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"The working 
попе in still dis 
исанов, ax throw | 
some of his 

EET Y» 
нгы] name is known for the island i 
Period, but it faila 



















the prehistoric 
‘explain tho origin of the classical 





рате, The figure on a stand, illustrated ar probably 
from. Kurion, seemw to ч the tuni 
bome by the second figure only raise again th problem 
of The source of Alalia ivory. il Ala russ As to 


he Homeric Temese, i wan no more worked north 
Sf Greece than west at the time of the Homeric poems, 
{tod at no time mere there portant iron mines within 
WO reach of the Adriatic. Nor in ie an allowable 
Atrament that the richest supplies of metal wore tapped 
UE alten, tor one reason or another, poorer minos 
were tho fist discovered or exploited. “Tt Dad een well 
the author had born abie 10 add somo positivo argus 
menta to his thesia. "The copper of Cyprus may wel 
Wave been known in tbe late bronze age: but this 
uon rr acted sy dy eran 

ipe und elngheaps, and the rerent roralta in, 
‘Bulgaria show the eiclency of thismethod. O. DAVI 
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In the latter respect the reports fulfil an important 
function which larger journal might be tempted to 
overlook; "in tho former, the public js acquainted with 
tho activities of the department before the time bas 
come to issue full accounts. Of particolar interest in 
the report for 1934 is an unusual form of neolithic idol 
from Pomos and a short study, of Byzantine gazed 
Pottery. From the report for 1935 one may notice 
specially tho preliminary account of the excavations at 
ri na the Mycogen bronze stand. 

Wo may perhaps be permitted to make s suggestion, 
especially the шары тоо її уныш Не баШ 
i the Muneum-director. Cyprus was famous in the 
Classical бт its copper, but it im uncertain 
whether these supplies wero utilized in the bronze age. 
‘This question can probably be settled by the evidence of 
бариа боена by ато analy and i is 
important that many analyses be carried out, iy 
ofthe mostencont objects: Webope tbat this not BS 
neglected, and that the important questions relative to the 
sources of metal in the Near Raat will advance towards 
oir solution by tbe discoveries in Cyprus. O. DAVIES. 


Koman Britain and the English Settlements. By 

"Cr Dangond ind TEM ун "бз Ву 

B] edo E Tr iat Bie oy ris 
‘ea 

‘hie Bel in undoubedly a considerable contribution 
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to the study of Roman Britain and the settlements of 
the Anglo-Saxon immigrants. The earlier portion deals 
with the topography of Britain. before tho Roman 
Conquest in much the same manner as that to which we 
ro now familiar from the ‘writings of Sir Cyril Fox, 
‘The subsequent conquest “and “occupation of the 
country is dealt with i such detail and at such a length 
that nd student of the period сап afford to be without 
ihis book. This is not the place to discuss the various 
Tiene wich tho, autor expressen dtl, wo ca 
only note that even the much X Arthur js 
ACE ced ee 
fis human being an ‘not ana beat oF any" other 
fantasy. 

‘It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Myres' painstaking stud; 
ot the succeeding period is included in tbe same Volum, 
ro reniting boobs itle unbandy and the mviaver 
fei Gath eo scion ei eee bears 
attractive had they been produced as separate volumes 
With bigger print. Mr. Myres discusses the problems 
of the Anglo-Saxon conquest with am open mind and 
отат ай. Теа зо аграр, аео, hat aftr 
Putting forward theory after theory bo almost always 
rives bac ме аЙ ба, м the realization that Wp 

iow practically nothing about i 

rinia are rare, ho Roman mation i push too 
scantily provided with maps. But the book is of great 
elus fo олеш. oe EL 
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‘The Kharias. By Sarat Chandra Roy and R. O. Re 
with a Foreword by Е. В. Maret. “Vols. I and T]. 
5B хеп in, Indio Ofion, ni Indis 1807, 
Ziv + 530 + zlzvi. pp, plates, map and statisti 
tables. "Price Rach” 


"This ее deals with the somatology, material 








срезу, sociology, and folklore tthe Khar, one, ot 
the Munda-speaking communitias of Chotanagpur, die- 
tributed over a wido ara extending from tie Bay ci 
Eongal to Contra India, and divided into thros culture! 
fection, the Hill haria, the реда Kharias and the 
Dudh. - he Hil Kbarae wm almost food 
gatherers witha very simplo culturo, whereas cho other 
Tro sections have. more compio, soolal, political and 
‘economic dicam. Toes within one community 
diferent degrees of cultural development are observed. 
To som eot open that tha Hl Kharia culum 
ia an atrophied ono, the chief degenarating factor being 
the tnhorpitable envircamen. T 

All the tyre sections have boen (n contact with the 
more de 


een going on quietly though eHectrely. One of the 
new cultural factors ls Christianity; fof the muecese of 
{ho miamionarigs im the areas someting 
Tomatcable, Judging frm the number of converts 
the” influens wielded by tbem. ` Christianity has here 
supplied mew Interesta in tho plao of what it had to 
desir in tha originai, culturo o Tho ciment, and im 
addition to thia haa ben do e reca f saving the 
Simple folk from the tyranny of money leaders an 
"umesrupulous landiords. The” groat diversity im the 
irse eran maestro of prote 
of the ethnographic data rather dificult. The authors 
Тағо treniod Karle culture ax a single nit with three 
Siemonia undor each ofa varios expecta, ‘The other 
Slternativo method would have ean fo eat tho thes 
ftions aa tough they wero separate cultural groupe 
Dreier haa dons in ber ` Bastion to Couent? 
Both do methods have their advantages апа заан. 
дадов, and us the study of culture contact aad change 








Le] 








mew to anthropology, it will take some time before wo 
re able to decide conclusively as to which of tho two in 
the better method. 

"As Dr. Maret says in his foreword (which the reviewer 
feels should be made better known to all Indian univer- 
itin) the story of the life of the simple Kihara in told 
hy the authors fo simple and readable manner.” The 
folilorist, soclologt or müseum ethndlogis will find 
something or other of interest i these two volumes. 
Even the untar aftar тере «онн havo, n 

m many strange custome that wil appeal to hi 
such, fer example, being tho," domestiontion 4f ihi 
“son-in-law and "marriage by intrulon The book is 
profusely illustrated and well documented with the texte 
‘of native statements and songs, ete. ‘The price at which 
it i offered to the publio should te a being 

"ATYAPP: 


very cheap. 
Ена ly: Profesor 

Wanuary, 

re Solely. 











Journal «f. Chine Folio 
Pee trea ЎЫ. 

59 einen nce 
m, i 


This valaable. pul 
a list of contents in 
titles is, however, defe 


facts about the ways in whieh various peoples wi 
‘whom the Chinese came in contact disposed of their 
dead. No. 2 (' The rat and the Chinese anaient custom 1): 


deals with the rat in folk-lore, ita magical transformations, 


the transformations of other oreatures into Pate, the 
rat as omen and as the rat in magical practices, 

ast day o thé year, No, 7, 
On stories of famous men in Tehu-Chow,” deals with 
the interesting theme of the folk-lore element in Chines 
biographies. No. $, “On the story-type of. Monkey, 
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ien tho folktale type ‘'The Monkey's Bride,’ deals with ‘ women (or as we should say, “the position of women") 
tthe legend of @ monkey-like ereature who steals iae ‘as reflected in the folk-songs of Tung-kuan- No. 4, 
& human bride, “It is traceable from about 1.0. on the aborigines of Formosa (translated trom the 
‘Onwards, and is a favourite subject in romances and Japanese) is too summary to bo of Tnuch use to олоо. 
Plays. ‘The outline, from medieval times onwards, is ists. The influence of written literature, is apparent 
That an official travelling with a handsome wife or. im almost all the songs and stories reproduced in this 
concubine suddenly nds that she has disappeared. volume. Thus the marriage songs in No, П, though, 
3 ‘Sho has in fact boon stolen by the White Monkey. treated as folk-songs, have all the air of being elaborate 
Sheis recovered by a monster-slayer (asortof St.George), literary productions, and contai 
; Or eise by the help of a hird or insect, generally a magpie fucian Classics 
oF beo. "No. li, "The Luek of women in Tong-Kwang, ‘The next number will deal exclusively with Cantonese 
Phoon through from local folicsongs, means 'Thelot of folklore. À. D. WALEY. 
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land's “M” = Mr, O'Brien's "А? рам об М" 








interest, and I should like at this stage to make Oldoway Bed 3. 
nenin observations in connexion with Mr. T. P.O'Brien'a Mr. Waylands N' - Mr. O'Brion's "B^ part of M" 
letter Max, 1937, 237. = he lightly reddened horizon in 

‘During tho early part of 1097 1 had the opportunity Oldoway Bed 4at the time when. 


of examining a very large collection of artifacts from “Acheulean Stage 4 flourished. 
S elei, Tienes in company with Bir. Certainly Me, Wayland’ (NT (which ie, T think M 
Me aient end Profesor C. van Rie, Lowe. A& O'Briens B^ part of "M^ containa implements of 
Weyer ot tna examination 1 have no hesitation in industries up to and including African Acheulean Stage 
chat. the industry of what Mr Wayland calla 4, which is Middle Acheulean 
"Мнн! и exactly war to that of Olduvai Nakuru, Kenya. L. 8. B. LEAKEY. 
(Oldoway) Ped 3; in other words that it belongs to what 
{havo named ` African Asheulean Stage 1.” [n the above published letter, Max, 1938, 00, Dr- 
On. the mane occasion I also examined another large ‘has expressed oxactly the view that 
ewsemblage of artifasta from a horizon which overlies Thaid, but he haa rokned it. My correlation aK 
fho M horison of Mr, Wayland and is quito distinct from УМ Oldoway Bod HII; N (Wayland) = 
i which ko calls CN, and found that this asemblage ‘Bed ТУ, was quite happy about this except 
Contained implomanta typical of throe later stages of N seemed to represent oniy part of Oldoway 
‘Adana at Olduvai ошоду Ма Арш Red TY, aad mor Dr, hows (i tie i e, and 
А ЫА Тм thros stages aro at Olduvai also which part it representa. I belid¥e he ia right. 
ое аа о анан wbi at Naonger According to my interpretation, my. N is, ucesedad by 
they are found. jin the deposit which overlies the de ts of Leakey's Gamblian Pluvial in which cwse 
My t found a Me Wayland ie, his "N°. Je O'Brien's N-horizon must also bo of that, date. 
He N naran attor deposit muit havo been formed It would, I think, help matters if Mr. O'Brien re-named 
dta the youngest ofthe three stages of culture which it his N-horizon. 
Contains Had been evolved and that therefore Entebbe, Upand 
probly formed daring or age the time whet the ° 
"African Acheulean Stage 4" fiurished. More Microlithie Sites in India. 
Now it is probably significant that at Olduvai ti Sinc Since my article he Microlitie Indutrics 
part Вей d which yislda "African Acheuloan Stags E GQ of India (tax, 1938. 19) was ent up in, уре. 
[Mighty reddened; not nepely eo markedly as Bed 3, further ‘researches now enable ame to put on 
a Eniya to suggest to both Professor Reck and record four more authenti "The fiat of these has 
inai iready received pasing mention in my article: this is 
tho Jamai Garhi Cave. This cavo, which is in the 
Mardan District of the North-Wart Frontier Province, 
Se cni gem e oF and spou, three, hundred 
Sande from tho Mardan-Katlang road, at tho point where 
Tere a decent to pam through the Jamal Garhi 
dese. "The fakes are seattored over an area of about 
ins yaris breadth by twenty yaris depth on the 
eiue Moi inae ees Tig oe Phe om Sn 
“имел. (ned opaque "white quarte and semi trenalucent 
LES Litora not im the least surprising that Mr. Banded quarts and alo from a black schist (2) material 
oia esto ona ce distinct from Mr Wayland’s So far nothing very-apectacular bas been found, the 
O'Briens М АЫ Achadloan’ industry. From ‘material is poor and tho ground, ploughed rocke debrin 
наа а ый санау дов) асе it sema that ia very dificult to search. At the same time the faket 
REM dm o eluding ш ы» ТУГ к horison dhat age edly the role of pan, indy and 5 
r: O'Brien i ne ace recognizes as distinct from 730 miles north of any microlithic site yet recorded. T 
Move EN Believe the ink to be a cave industry running the whole 
SA párt of his “M* horizon length of the frontier hilis joining Jemal Garhi to the 
‘Which art later than those of Olduvai sites in Sind. 
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Ti, Me, O'Brien! 
‘contains tool-types 
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Та Southern Bombay Presidency 1 discovered, while 
at Belgaum, three sites not previously recorded? thay 
Are Piranvadi, Barapedi Cave and Chandodarg, 

Piranvadi sive is If miles SW. of Pimnvadt village 
qi S mile SW? of Bolg Tho actual wito se 

ited to a small apparently artificially levelled area 
bounded by a low bani about 50 yaris aquare on the 
2583 feature, shown on the one-inch survey abest just 
west of tha 6th mile stone on the Forest road. ‘Tho 
Bake and core from this sie ere, for ihe most part 
minute. Ове very delicately shaped crescont was randi 
to indicate the posibility of the aite. 

Barapeti Cave ia 34 miles by road via Khanapur, S.W. 
from Belgnum, and is in the jango north of the Talovadi 
Inspection Bungalow. Tt is boat reached by following the 
Saltrevenuo track north from Talovedi village tothe 18th 
Tile tne fro on th map), thon striking went into 
the junglo til an. open grassy glade is reached. This 
should фы followed for ‘about Any yam when one 
Should turn south round the end of a ow spur; here a 
Cast round should find the cave, which faces edat con. 
Sealed behind a small champ of troen ‘The cave is large, 
Bring 80 to NR fet xar» T faking sa i ond 

"Chandadargi sito ia 14 miles west of Chandada; 
village and 44} miles each of Belgaum on the Kale 
toute” Tho aito, which in confined to the north of the 
Toad, extende roughly for a distance of 300 yarde north 
ri th end th yarda ast and west, monty om a 

Це оро towards Chandadargi. "This site. yielded 
Fhe bost Anda, good retouched fakes of chert and chalco: 
deny, and unworked flakes in abundance, 

T have deposited, at tho museum of Archaology and 
Fihnology at Cambridgo, materia) from (1) The 
Hilis, (3) Adamgarh Quarry, (3) Singhanpur, (4) Elora, 
(5) 3 (6) Piranvandi, Barapedi and Chanda: 

o Bruco Foto's 
ited material 
































argi, (7) Havaligi Hil Madras (on 
Red At be fh Meta Th 











'eóm aita (1) tai) above and lao a detalle distribution. 
of finds on thálbachamarhi Plateau plotted on a surve 
ido map. D. H. GORDON, Lt- 


Vowshera, N. W.P., India. 
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PW bat is far more important to note is the difference 
between England and Egypt in this caso. England is 
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the ome of mobbery, yet tho te of tho crown has 


hover spread there, and we feel it to bo impossible, 
Why t "Because tho crown has been so ancientiy amo. 
ciated wich the king, and the king isto unique, that aay 
Sue" adopting. the royal syle would make. molt 
lot Tn Egypt fie roa ete he the 
exclusive prorogadive of the King, but pictures of fe 
‘cards are Dot fr to beso. Tels fosible forthe poasant™ 
to ‘copy royalty trea he does nat regard the orginal 
as reed to the king. For him ie ia oniy a grand we 
of doing things. Ho doos not therefore appear to his 
neighbours guilty of ludicrous presumption but ony as 
being in the fashion. 

me day when the causos which facilitato or inhibit 
Volgarization havo been thoroughiy studied. iè may be 
that our descendants wil bo able to wile this knowledge 
in statecraft.. That i a long way off, however, for we 
have not yot begun to study ther. A. M. HÖGAR. 


Qa 

Superstition and Fact. (C/. Max, 1984, 208.) 1% 
‘Sim,—In the Transactions ofthe Cardif Natuk 
Misi" Society for 1035 Lady Fox describes 

& well at Liancarfan, Glam., the water of which 

i believed by the local inhabitanta to be a cure for 
erysipelas. An analysis showed, however, that the 
‘nothing of the slightest medicinal value. 

I commend this to the notice of Professor Hutto 
(df. Max, 1934, 205) and anyone else who believes hat 
popular superstitions have always some foundation in 
Fact RAGLAN, 
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T. Tho Lamps of Nncient Egypt. 
2 Some Now Light on the 
Civilization,” 
3. Tho Labyrinth ofgğjawaret 
x E сраз, + 
5. Tho Livers Significance to tho Egyptians, M 
LIC] Babylonians, e 
6. THe Rock-ictures of Lower Nubi 
Beekeeping in Ancient Keypt. 
Prehistoric 5 


ings of Egyptian 






MES " 
nately too limited in scope to compete with the four 
nore important ones. After tareful consideration Of 
the subject matter, outlook displayed, importance of the 
results "obtained, ete. the prie was unanimo 
5, The First Intermediate Period. 
tian History, which proves to be the work of 
lore Burton Brown. It is hoped the author! 
may be able to publish what is clearly a valuable 
Contribution to our ‘knowl v 
K. DE B. CODRINGTO! 
M. A. MURRAY: G. A. WAINWRIGHT, 
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ABORIGINAL CH’WAN MIAO OF SZECHWAN PROVINCE, WEST CHINA. 
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ORIGINAL’ ARTICLES. 
Blood Groups : China With Plate E. ` Yang : Beh : Morse 
BLOOD GROUPS OF THE ABORIGINAL CH'WAN MIAO OF SZECHWAN PROVINCE, WEST 
CHINA. By Stephen C. H. Yang, Y. T. Beh, M.D., and Professor W. R. Morse, M.D., West 
China University College of Medicine and Dentistry, Chengtu. With Plate E. 


66 This paper presents data on the blood groups of an aboriginal ethnic group called the 
Ch’wan Mino, There is included in this report some previously unpublished data on the 
blood groups of the Chinese of the province of Szechwan, practically all of whom were inhabitants 
of the Chengtu Plain. 
‘Introduction —In pursuance of a plan to make physical anthropological measurements and ob- 
.sérvations. on the Chinese and aboriginal tribes of Szechwan Province, one of the authors (M, 
‘with some help from Chinese medical doctors and students who were trained by him for anthropo- 
logical work, have examined some 1,746 Chinese and 1,304 aboriginal tribesmen. 
"he aboriginal ethnic groups examined were mainly Tibetans, Chiang, Gia or Chia Rong, Hai 
or Shi Fan, Bo Lo Tsi, Noso (Lolo) Black Bones and White Bones, Te Hwa Miao, Ch'wan Mino 
‚апд Ооп Сыз. ‘The Chinese came from quite widely separated areas of the Chengtu Plain and 
21 hø aborigines from the highlands and mountains to the north, west and south of that Plain. 

‘Tho statistical analysis of these measurements is now being worked out. 

There were over 70 physical anthropological measurements and observations taken on 
individuals of nearly all of these groups. Most of those examined were adult males, although 
‘several hundred adolescent male and female Chinese were included: Sixty of the Chinese were. 
dissectingroom subjects, and their bones, except the skull were preserved. Photographs were 
taken of many individuals. 

E These data have been gathered over a period of some fifteen years, during which time W. R. 
Morse has organized and made eleven expeditions into different sections of the province wholly or 
7 partially occupied by the aborigines. Roughly speaking, this territory is included within 
Tat. 27° 80° N. to 32° 30" N.; Long. 102° Е. (0 104° E., or from Songpan (Szechwan) in the north; 
Chao Tung (Yunnan) in the south; Yachow or Yaan (Szechwan) in the east; and Tatsienlu or 
Kangting (Shikang) in the west. The Ch'wan Miao occupy an area near Lat. 27° 30" N.; Long. M0* E. 
The data accumulated include blood-pressure observations on the Noso (Lolo), Ta Hwa Miao 
and Ch'wan Miao?. Blood.pressure and blood-grouping, colour-blindness, ete., are to be observed 
on the Tibetans, Chiang, Gia Rong and Shi Fan, by an expedition, almost entirely for that purpose, 
during the months of July and August, 1937. 
n correspondence with Professor R. Ruggles Gates of King’s College, University of London, 
during 1935-36, Dr. Gates raised the question of blood grouping of the Tibetans and requested 
‘Dr, Morse to obtain those data. Owing to the acute activity of the Communists in and about 



















TA schedule of those measurements and observations _* * Blood Pressure Amongst Aboriginal Bthnio Groups 
“now in press, published by W. B. Morse, as a supple- * of Szechwan Province, West China’ W. R. Morse, 
hent to Jour. W. Chine Border Resetrch Society, VIL Y. T. Beh, The Lancet, Vo. 282, p. 966, 1997. 
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the areas occupied by the Tibetans whom we 
would have examined, it was considered imprac- 
ticablo to attempt to secure the data during the 
summer of 1036. However, an expedition was 
made into a less active bandit-centre, viz. the 
Ch'wan Miao, and these blood-grouping data 
form the basis of this report. Dr. Morse is there- 
fore deeply indebted to Dr. Gates for influencing 
him to seoure these interesting and important 
anthropological data of blocd-grouping. 

Brief Historical and Geographical Notes — 
Szechwan Province until recent years included 
the present province of Shikang and part of the 
province of Chin Hai; it is, however, still as large 
as Sweden and remains the largest, most populous, 
and most prolific in natural resources, of the 
provinces of China. Owing to the above factors, 
besides its isolation and relatively long periods of 
peace as compared with the rest of China, the 
province has been a magnet for ethnic groups for 
probably more than 4,000 years. It is an ancient 
centre of anthropological significance? Up to 
and after the time of Christ the province was 
oconpied by Pre-Chinese. The present aboriginal 
population may approximate 2,000000 tribe 
folk, who by the pressure of the Chinese have been. 
relegated to the fastnesses of the highlands and 
mountains of the province. One group (Noso) 
remains in great part independent of Chinese 
control. ‘The main groups of aborigines were 
‘mentioned above. 

‘There are several Mino tribes. The Ch'wan 
Mino probably number about 100,000, and their 
place of residence is in Southern Szechwan and 
Northern Kweichow. They are under the political 
control of the Chinese. All of the Miao tribes are 
presumably the modern remnants of the San 
Mino? whose original habitat, roughly speaking, 
was in the Lower Yangtso River Basin, being 
approximately the territory surrounding the 
Tung Ting Lake. They have been in their 
present location 2,000 or more years. A part of 
the San Mino were expelled to N. W. Kansuh, 
according to Ancient Chinese records; this, if 
true, means a. probable or possible ancient racial 
mixture with the Chiang, Noso, Liao and other 
tribes.® 

The Chinese population of Szechwan is not 
autochthonous, and is heterogeneous. Ancient 

TW. R. More: Ancient Historical Ethnie Groups of 
нейна Province, “Journ. W. China Border Research 
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Szechwan was occupied by the Pre-Chinese 
aborigines called the Shu and Pa. These were 
highly civilized by 1200 m.c. and had temples, 
sehools, irrigation, ete. The Chinese entered the 
territory in small numbers about 200 3.0. From 
250 A.D. they came in increasing numbers, but 
were not the main leading and controlling body 
until the sixteenth century. In 1449 a Chinese 
tyrant of exceeding cruelty massacred the 
majority of the population. ‘The province, being 
such a rich prize, was soon re-populated by the 
Chinese from the other provinces. 

Method Employed in Blood-Grouping —Drops of 
blood were secured by pricking the lobe of the 
‘ear or the finger. This blood was placed in 5 c.c. 
of normal saline, and well shaken. A drop of 
standard serum from Group II and Group II 
was placed on separate marked cover slips, 
Using a small pipette, one drop of blood-suspen- 
sion was added to each of the standard sera. The 
entire preparation was then well mixed and 
mounted on hollow ground slides and ringed 
with vaseline. After standing at room tempera- 
ture for half an hour the preparation was examined 
by the low power objective, and the presence or 
absence of clumping was observed. 

‘The sera employed were obtained from the 
Department of Pathology of West China Union 

versity. All the sera were used up in the 
field during the examinations. ‘The results are 
shown in the Table belo 














AB Total 

Ciwan Miao - 23 ГИТ) 
percent. 36. 13.7 

Seshwanes с 487 315 11 ° 1,208 
percent. 37-7 200 22-4 10-0 


Sincere gratitude and deep appreciation is 
extended to Professor R. Ruggles Gates for tho 
inspiration given us in anthropological study. 
We gratefully acknowledge the assistance and 
help—re sera and apparatus—given us by Drs. 
Lenox, Williams and Cheo, of the Department of 
Pathology. Our thanks are due to Dr. Agnew 
for taking the photographs: his dietetic and 
dental studies. are to be published shortly. ‘The 
blood grouping was done chiefiy by Mr. S. C. H. 
Yang, who was assisted in part by Dr. Beh. The 
anthropological measurements, which have now 
been analyzed statistically, were done by Drs. 
Morse and Beh, assisted by Mr. Lino as recorder. 

© OF these 1,393 Chinese, 1,000 wore collected and/or 
observed by Dr. R. G. Lo and 292 by 8. С. Н. Yang. 
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Some Ch’wan Miao Characteristics —TheCh'wan 
Miao are a very isolated, segregated, financially 
poor group of people almost certainly with no 
European contacts. They live in the mountains 
‘at an elevation of about 3,000 feet. ‘They are 
mainly an agricultural people, although they are 
also pastoral and some are hunters. They travel 
entirely on foot. Their crops are mainly maize 
and rice. They eat very little meat (mostly 
mutton) and few vegetables; their chief diet is 
maize and/or rice. 

‘The Ch'wan Mino have been permeated’ very 
considerably by the culture of the Chinese and 
the grade of that culture is not low. Given equal 
advantages the Mino are as intellectual as the 
Chinese, Some students, under great handicaps, 
have persevered and graduated from our 
University. 

They have a distinct unwritten language, 
which differs markedly from the Chinese. Many 
of the males are bilingual. Their folklore, songs 
and music are distinct from those of the Chinese. 
They have a peculiar bamboo wind-instrument ; 
it consists of a body of a bamboo tube 6-8 inches 
long by 3 inches in diameter. To the centre of 
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this goes a hollow bamboo tube 2-3 feet long 
through which they blow; through the body go, 
at right angles to this blowing tube, 6 bamboo 
tubes j-inch in diameter perforated by several 
holes. When played it sounds very much like 
Scot bagpipes. When they play it they dance. 
‘Their singing is not as falsetto as the Chinese. 
‘The clothes and hats of the women are often 
beautifully embroidered. Some men also wear 
embroidered clothes, but most of their (men's) 
clothing is like the Chinese. Neolithic stone 
implements were found in considerable 
numbers. 

Conclusions —The report of the blood-groups 
of 205 Ch'wan Miao (157 males and 48 females), 
an aboriginal type of Szechwan province, West 
China, is submitted. There is also a report made 
of 1,202 Chinese of that province. The Ch'wan 
Miao examined were adults, their blood-pressure 
was recorded photographs were taken and a 
complete physical anthropological examination. 
was made. 

‘The blood-groups of the Ch'wan are very low 
in A and high in B, as compared with the 
Suechwanese. ^ 


RAPID APPROXIMATIONS IN THE COMPUTATION OF DIET IN THE FIELD. By G. P. L. Miles, 
B.Sc., London. Cranmore Bihnographical Museum. 


B]. 7s pie ot diet in connoxion with any 
problem relating to the improvement of 
conditions of native life in Africa or elsewhere 
has been so clearly brought out by the work of 
Orr and Gilks and more recently by Richards 
and Widdowson,? as well as by Mellanby, Fox, 
Worthington and others, that some survey 
nutrition should become almost a * sine qua non * 
for tho anthropological field-worker; more especi- 
ally if, as Malinowski suggests, he is to approach 
culture by means of the theory of primary needs, 
and to ascertain to what extent these needs are 
met by the particular culture under observation. 
‘There are, however, still many who, intimidated 
by calories, carbohydrates and calcium salts, and 
refusing to be burdened with complex tables of 
analyses, weighing machines, and samples of food, 
have shied at the approach to dietetics, and 
declared this to be a matter for the specialist. 





7 So it may be, but until he is available, the onus 


must fall on the general field-worker, to make his 
notes as intelligently as possible and to draw such. 
conclusions, based upon approximations, as may 
enable him to hit upon a probable deficiency in the 


diet under consideration. That even a more 
elaborately conducted survey cannot do more than 
this is well illustrated. by reference to the report 
of Orr and Gilks, where it is stated that the diets 
were probably inadequate in calcium and possibly 
in some other inorganic constituents, and that 


of they might also be inadequate in vitamin A and D, 


and it was decided to test the effect of the addition. 
of a mixture of mineral salts and cod liver oil, 

As an observer and a recorder, the anthropo- 
logical field-worker requires a large amount of 
technical knowledge in order to make his observa- 
tions well, but this does not mean that he must. 
be so well versed in every branch of science as to 
be able to give full interpretation to all the data, 
collected : he should, however, be in possession of 
such knowledgeof the basic principles of nutrition 
as would permit him to make his notes intelligently 
and to arrive at conclusions that might lead to 
farther investigation while opportunity offers. 

For making the necessary computations, he will 
require a set of tables which should be of simplified 
form as compared with those recently published 
by the Intemational Institute for African 
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and Cultures and should (it is 
suggested) show only the calorific value, the 
percentages of protein, and of fat, and the presence 
of significant amounts of the essential minerals 
and vitamins in all the foods likely to be met with. 

Equipped with this table and the knowledge 
that the average adult man requires roy of his 
‘own body weight in protein in order to make good 
his daily waste of tissue, and the equivalent of 
2,400 calories in order to maintain his bodily 
temperature and the movements of his internal 
organs when doing no work, it is not difficult to 
make a calculation showing whether these 
amounts, as well as significant amounts of the 
necessary minerals and vitamins, are supplied 
by the ration ; and further to ascertain the surplus. 
available for work. From a table of supplements 
for muscular activity, it is then possible to see 
how many hours of light, medium, or hard work 
may be expected from a man living on the ration 
in question. 

Its tre thet we have no special figures, ether 
for maintenance or for work, in the case 
African native living under tropical potions 
‘and it is true that, we do not at present know his. 
minimum nor optimum requirements of vitamins, 
minerals, or fat; but this is no criticism of this 
‘simplified method of approach: the anthropo- 
logical field-worker is in this respect no worse off 
than the dietetic expert, and it is to be hoped 
that this very work will help to throw more light. 
оп the subject. 

Instructions issued with the tables would indi- 
cato not only the method of use, but also the 
necessity of taking into consideration such 
additional factors as the effect of cooking, the 
inadequacy of one type of protein such as ‘ Zein,” 
the necessity for some form of fat, the effect of 
sunlight on the subcutaneous generation of 
vitamin D and the calcium-activating propensities 
of excess of this vitamin, as well as the variations. 
in requirements due to such bodily conditions as 
puberty, pregnancy, or lactation. 

It would also be pointed out that -dietetic 
deficiency will in some cases make itself evident, 
by emaciation, or by craving for a particular food 
A PROTECTION AGAINST THE EVIL EYE IN 
Grigiths, М.А. 

BB Duis s stay of four, months ‘at the 
Egypt Exploration Society's camp in 
Sesebi, near Delgo, in Lower Nubia, I noticed 
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as in the case of the Bemba, or by specific defici- 
ency-diseases, the symptoms of which should be 
made known. 

In the case of foods which are sometimes eaten. 
in the fresh condition and at other times dried, 
‘two sets of figures will be required, both based on 
the digestible portion; the interpolation of any 
intermediate stage being left to the field-worker. 
Errors will become inevitable, and cannot be 
eliminated from work involving so many variables, 
such as daily and seasonal variation, digestibility , 
of different samples due to method of harvesting 
or cooking, idiosynerasy, ete., but it must be 
emphasised that thè ultimate aim is not the 
preparation of unimpeachable reference-statistics, 
but the immediate indication of a possible source 
of malnutrition which can be put to the test. 
Tt is to be hoped that in time even the most 
‘abstruse errors of diet will have been elucidated 
by investigation carefully carried ont, but in the 
meantime it is for the field-worker to do what 
he can, more especially where malnutrition is 
‘obviously menacing the health of the people. 

The difficulty of computation from the data 
having been disposed of, there remains only that 
of collection, which should not be so great as some 
field-workers would lead us to suppose; for even 
where the handling of the food, and the use of the 
weighing machine and measure are looked upon 
with suspicion, there still remains the possibility 
of estimation at sight, based on weighings made 
in private. In this way it should be possible to 
arrive at fairly accurate results on the lines 
suggested by Firth. 

d 

23. B. Os and J.L. Groxs. The Phyeique ond Health of 
to African Tribes, Medical Research Council. HLM.S.O. 

3 A. I. Rrcmamns and E.M. Wiopowsow, 4 Didary 
Study in N.E. Rhodesia. Atria. IX, 1036. 

* Raxwoxo Fru, PhD. The Sociological Study of 
Native Did. Africa. ҮП, 1034. 

“The Food and Nutrition of the African Natives. 
International Inst. of African Languages end Cultures. 
1937. 

= Report on the Physiological Basis of Nutrition. 
League of Nations. 1930. 

Ministry of Heath—Advivory Committe on Nutrition, 
First Report. HM. Stationery Office. 1987. 


LOWER NUBIA AND UPPER EGYPT. By J. G. 





that a common feature in the construction of the- 
mud houses in that neighbourhood is the use of 
china plates and saucers to decorate the portion. 
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of the wall above the door or main entrance. 
Frequent examples occur in the villages of Sesi, 
Kasanta, Handika, Gorgod, Delgo, Sudla, Tura, 
and Koka, and the most common arrangement of 

+ the objects is triangular. 
‘At first sight it appears that their only purpose 
1 is to decorate. Mohamed Khêr, the hakîm at 
Delgo, informed me that the people place them in 
3 ‘their houses simply alashan fantasia, ‘for the 
i * sake of amusement.’ Mr. G. W. Grabbhani, 
A Director of Antiquities, who is acquainted wit 
1 the customs of the whole of the Sudan, stated 
$ that in many cases these plates and saucers are 
À arranged in the form of a cross. Only a few of 














ihe examples seen by me were arranged thus. 
He suggested that originally they were all 
arranged in that way, having reference to Chris- 
ү tianity, but that later, when Islam prevailed, 
b tho custom was retained by many in ignorance of 
its origin, and that in many cases the sign of the 
cross was no longer followed; and that in all 
cases the conscious purpose was not now con- 
песа with Christianity, but simply with 
decoration 
Tt is possible however that the converse is 
‘true, and that the objects wero used in the first 
| place a8, omaments, and later acquired a religious 
K Or magical significance. This was the view, some 
й years ago, of Professor A. M. Blackman, who 
7 directed tho recent excavations at Sesebi, and who 
was also excavating st Buhen, near Wadi Halfa, 
im 1910. ‘The following was his description and 
explanation of the custom“ An interesting, 
“case of how a new custom springing up is, 
“© after a time, given some magical signification, 
“ comes from Lower Nubia. Over nearly every 
“house door china plates are fastened up. In 
“ some places the people said they were merely 
“an ornament, in otheré—a village called 
Meris and at Dehmit—the people said they 
“ were put over the door to ensure there always 
“ being plenty of bread in the house. The 
“ Omda of Dehmit said that it was only in the 
“ Jast ten or fifteen years that Nubian servants 
“jn hotels and European houses had brought 
TA. F. G. Micheiore A possible relic of Christianity 
in Darfur in “Sudan Notes and Records, 1932, Part 2, 
32-278, speaking of the relic of Christian, practices, 
oye, ‘Those relies consist largely in making the sign of 
-Miho orom or in going through motions reminiscent of 
Christian baptismal rites.” 
“Some Bayptian and Nubian Notes in Max, 1910, 
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< such plates home with them. ТШ then plates 
^ had never been used for bread. If anything 
^ had been used for bread, it was, and indeed 
“ still is, the flat basket (tabaqa). I never saw a 
* single instance of a tabaga fastened over a door.” 

To this it may be objected that the percentage 
of hotel servants among the natives of Lower 
Nubia was never so high as to make possible the 
almost universal adoption there of a custom like 
this. Even to-day the natives view with pride 
the souvenirs brought back by their relatives 
who serve in tho hotels. One of the children 
working at Sesebi wore a woollen garment with 
the inscription ‘Shepheard’s Hotel,’ But it is 
incredible that a persistent feature in the con- 
struction of houses should owe its origin to this 
socially exalted minority. 

Tt is interesting to observe that the same 
custom obtains in Upper Egypt. Miss W. 8. 
Blackman The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 
Harrap, 1927, states that it is of frequent 
occurrence. She appears to be convinced how- 
ever that the true purpose is to protect the 
inmates against the evil eye. “It is also the 
“custom,” she says, “to protect houses from 
the evil eye, and various decorations are 
^ employed for this purpose. Sometimes a 
plate or saucer is plastered into the wall just 
above the main entrance, or pieces of old 
carving, picked wp from an ancient rubbish 
^ mound, may be let into the masonry round the 
“ door.” (Le. p. 224). 

‘That the custom occurs also in Lower Egypt 
is attested by Mr. M. 8. Salem, of Liverpool 
University, who is a native of Badari, Assiut 
Provinee. But he is doubtful whether the real 
motive is protection against the evil eye. ‘The 
china plates are often found, he says, in the newer 
houses, although they are not in general use as 
domestic utensils. 

It is generally agreed, in spite of this, that 
belief in the evil oye is still very prevalent in most, 
parts of Egypt and Nubia. All manner of 
amulets are still worn as a protection. To cite an 
unusual example, an infant was seen by me in a 
house at Sesi wearing a string round its neck, to 
which was attached a Maria Theresa dollar. 

‘The fact that china plates are not in general 
use in these regions is really an argument in 
favour of their protective significance. Belief in 
the evil eye is well-nigh universal, and it is well 
known that uncommon and striking objects are 
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frequently used to attract the evil attention to 
themselves. Elworthy says: Encye. of Religion 
and Ethics, (1919) Ў. 62a. “AN authorities 
“and: all experience agree that to neutralize 
^ the look it is essential to attract it towards 
“ something striking, by way of diverting it 
* from the object liable to injury. Hence arose 
7 the use of bright, shining omaments of all 
* kinds . .. Amulets against the evil eye are 
“ of three classes... : () Those intended to " 
“ attract upon themselves the malignant glance, 
“ such as were worn outside of the dress, or such 
“as wero sculptured, painted, or otherwise 
“exposed in or upon houses or publie buildings, 
“eto.” Te is reasonable to suppose that in Egypt 
and Nubia china plates fulfil all the requirements 
of this class of objects, and that they are deemed 
as powerful to attract to themselves the evil eye. 

‘This is corroborated by the fact that other 
objects are also placed above the doorway from 
similar protective motives. Horns of sheep and 
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other animals are used in this way; and the 
* bride of the corn, which is hung above the 
front door has sometimes the sime significance. 
Inside the house, too, protective objects are 
found. To quote Miss Blackman : “ Inside the 
“house, on the walls of the living-rooms, T hax 
“ seen painted designs which the owner told me. 
?' were put there to keep off the evil’eye. Indeed, 
“ the devices resorted to for protecting houses, 

* fields, animals, and people of all ages against 
“ this dreaded power are multitudinous . 

It is probablo therefore that the use of 
plates and saucers as a form of house decoration 
has really a similar protective significance. 











? W. 8. Blackman, Le, p. 294. 
* Ibid. pp. 171-2." Cf. also Journal of Egyptian Arch- 
cology УШ, рр. 235 segg. Some occurrences of the corn- 
aruseh in ancient Egyptian Tonb-paintinge by the same 
‘author. The use of amulets against tho evil eye ia aluo, 
decret by Budge The руун Sedan (Landon, 1O); 
p.24. 
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1. Бо. 1. SKETCH MAP OF WATO AND BULOLO RIVERS SHOWING SITES WHERE ARTIFACTS WERE FOUND. 
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ANCIENT CARVED STONE OBJECTS, WATUT RIVER, TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. By 


V. H. Sherwin. 


B = тебу І was the guest of Mr 

Russell Wild, who has a claim with the 
Trowat Company on the upper Watut river, I had 
an opportunity of examining some curious stone 
artifacts that had been unearthed in the neigh- 
bourhood and Mr. Wild kindly gave me further 
information about them. 

‘The localities in which artifacts were found are 
1, Namie creek, which flows into Bulolo river near 
Wau. 2, Mr. Wild’s claim on the Watut river, 
where lrowat and Surprise creeks join the 
Wetut. 3, Surprise creek. 4, Slate creek, lower 
down the river. See sketch map, fig. 1 

1, Namie creek. A very fine specimen of the 
head of a stone-headed club of the type known as 
“pineapple ’ was found six feet below the surface 





Xnó.2. ree AT WILD's CLADE, WATUR RIVER, WHERE 


‘Tho photograph shows the result of the aluicing, leaving 

4 Bottom of blue clay... This site i¢ 30 ft. abo rent 

level of ha. Wane River. Fourteen feet of tarih have 
Been aluciced away. 





when cutting a road. Té is made of andesite and 
has four rows of symmetrical knobs, there are 
thirty-six well-formed knobs. Height 44 inches; 
diameter at the top of the flange lé; inches; 
cirbumference including the knobs 11} inches 

2. Wild's claim. Here fourteen feet of * over- 
“burden ' earth have, in places, been  sluiced 
away leaving stones and gravel resting upon the 
blue clay bottom, fig. 2, On this surface were 
found : 

‘A bird's head and neck carved in what probably 
is.andesite, fip. $. It apparently represents а 
eockatdo with its beak widely open; the neck 
заз а ‘thread’ or eircular rings similar to a 
windpipe. ‘The lerigth from the tip of the upper 


t 


beak to the tip of the lowermost spur of the crest 
is 3} inches and the height from the tip of the 
second spur of the crest to the beginning of the 
neck is 34 inches I have never met with any- 


thing of this kind in stone in the Territory. 





Fio. 3, wimD's wxAD CARPRD IN Wr: 





A mushroom-shaped object. carved in schist, 
fig. 4. The stem or neck is 1} inches high, and 
has faint traces of a ‘ thread.’ The upper surface 
measures 2} by 2 inches. it appears to ће а 
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craniusó with raised supraciliary ridge’ and pro- 
truding eye sockets. 

A pestle and mortar carved in schist, fig. 5. 
‘The head of pestle is 73 inches high and 10} inches 
in circumference, the handle is 2} inches long, 
‘The diameter of the top of the mortar is 8 by 

т] 
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84 inches. A pestle and mortar are rarely found 
together. 
Other objects from this site and horizon are : 
‘The head of a very worn and very irregular 
“pineapple” stone-headed club with two rows 
ûf knobs, nade of schist, lf inches high and 
with a total circumference of 7 inches. Two adze 
blades mado of schist, figs. 6,8. The larger blade 
is grey in colour and measures 7} inches. in length, 
2f inches in width near the edge, and 1] inches 
near the butt. The smaller blade is blae in colour 
and is 5} inches long, 13 inches in greatest breadth 
‘and 1 inch near the butt. Club heads and adze 
Blades’ are found fairly commonly in similar 
situations, 


о, 3 злата Ах mondan or woust, wazir nirea. 


in shape; the whole of the circumference is brought. 
t0.0 sharp edge, Te is 20 inches long and 4f inches 
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MeVilly found a portion of & jawbone with teeth, 


Which was identifed aè belonging. to. an extinct 
giant wombat. АЫ M 
Mr. McVills, a civil engineer, has d theory that 





the Bulolo and Watut rivers. were once part o£ a 


large lake which covered” the Balolo-Watué 


divide. The undulating nature of this ares, in 
contrast to the surrounding’ country ‘seems. to. 


support this view. 


The stone artifacts along the Watut ates point” 


to a culture in the past which was far in advancê 
of that of the present: Kuku-kuku. péoplo: vió 





ую. 1. Fro. 8, 


Жа о, МГ Т made Of sat, оона ота Fr. € 7. 8. rovs amare, атут эта” б 


Аран orane t} mones 10х0; 7, OBJROT OF SLATE, 29 


INCHES LONO; 8, ADIE BLADE 5] INCHES LONG. 
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n greatest; breadth. - Te was fractured by the force possess little art or ingenuity in stone-work, ‘They 
of the ij have a disc-shaped stone-headed club, with a 
single row of serrations round the edge, and“ pine- 
"apple ' clubs, which probably are obtaited fori: 
the Tauri river on the Papuah side of the main. 


|. range; and 
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We may safely assume that at a distant date the 
| whole area was fairly well populated by a people 
‘of no smiall artistio attainments, ‘The pestle and 
mortar are litte, if ever, used by the present 

| Kuku-kuku people, but a mortar with its: pestle 
"was found on Mr. Wild's claim and another pestle 


70 7e icon shaped object’ (g. 4) 
somewhat resembles the upper part of an 
anomalous object. found. in a village at 3,000 to 
4,000 fect: above sea-lovel, porhaps in the Hydro- 
gtephers range or on Mount Lamington. Tt was 
“called bý Etheridge (R. Etheridge, Junr., ' Ancient 
“tone implements from the Yodda valley goldfield, 
‘North-east British New Guinea,’ Records of 
the Australian. Museum, Sydney, VIL, 1908, pp. 
(24-98, pl. VIN), a ‘ phallic animal figure of horn- 
i өйө тоок weighing 17 Ibs., from. the hend 
“ Waters of the Giriwo River. 
< A paper ‘ Btone-work and goldfields in British 
jew Guinea," by E. W. P. Chinnery (Jour. 
Anth. Inst., XLIX, pp. 271-291, 1919) gives 
(thé then available information. about. stone 
_pestles and mortars, stono implements and other 
‘stone artifacts in Papua and the present Mandated. 
|, "fenritory-of New Quinen. He says (p. 284) " It. 
will be óbvious to the reader that the New. 
‘ Guinea. pástlos and. mortars must bavo been 
Ооой by; those who introduced them for un 
\ object not understood by, the’ indigenous 
\W jnhabibanta, ôlse why should their original uso 
"he so completely disappeared!" Neuhatas 
(Deutsch Neu-Guihea, 1, p. 138, 1911), says. that 
7. еве mortars (whioh were found on tho Sattel: 
Бегре, Huon. peninsula) served originally for the 
crushing of hárd substances is undoubted, Ab 
"thé presenit дау liowéver the natives do not, crush. 
substances which requiré such strong and heavy 
postlos and mortars. If, as is stated, the Sinssi at 
\ the present day definitely so use similar mortars 
for the crushing of red paint, it appears that they 
do во simply because these mortars ate at hand. 
©. A. W. Monckton (Ann. Rpt. Brit. New Guinea 
"1903-04, p. 31) was the first to describe a pes 
и J mortar from the Yodda goldfiald, Papua, and. 
1ON OF ANTIQUI 


“Bay islands, “Honduras, 
Mj / .$.O., and. 
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NOTES ON MR.SHERWIN'S PAPER. By Dr. A.C. Haddon, F-R.S. 
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at Slate creek, 25 minutes wall down the Watut, 
thus ‘indicating that & former population had a 
dict that necessitated grinding. What happened 
to these people of a far superior culture to that 
of the present seminomadic inhabitants ів 
purely conjectural, 





says that the miners thought it was a ‘dolly 
for crushing quartz. The mortar weighed 66 lbs; 
and was found at а depth of 12 feet below the sur- ; 
face; Ata gold working on the Aikora river he 
saw (Last Days in. New Guinea, 1922, p. 22) a par 
tially made stone mortar and a carved and broken 
stone object which he regarded as an ornate form. 
of pestle, Also near Mount Albert Edward he saw 
(Le. p. 87) a small stone pestle covered with red. 
powder, it was similar to some that had been dug 
up in the Yodda valley and at Cape Nelson. 
“The red powder might mean that it had been, 
“ smeared on and the stone used as a charm— 
‘ag those found at; Cape Nelson were used." 

‘Dr. O. Anderson (' Fossil marsupials from: Now 
‘Guinea,’ Rec, Aust. Museum, Sydney, Vol XX, 
1937, pp. 73-76), has described certain fossil 
bonos which were found in the lacustrine deposits 
in the region of the Watut and Bulolo rivers, 
On tho top of theso freshwater sandstones, shales, 
mudstones and occasional bands of conglomerate 
is an alluvial deposit of three or four feet at 
‘Waiganda or Roaring Creek. ‘The ago of the 
Nototherium mandible found ‘on the Waiganga 
is uncertain, Mr N. H. Fisher, Government 
Geologist of the Territory of New Guinea, is of " 
the opinion. that. to freshwater beds in which it 
was foutid are Pleistocene (overlying Tertiary 
volcanics) or very late Tertiary. 

Tt would soem that the sluicing operations are 
‘of such à nature that it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to say at what precise horizon the artifact, 
occured. The spedimens described by Mr. 
Sherwin could not have come from the lacustrine 
deposita as that would make them of far too great, 
‘an antiquity: ."The drawings were. mado. by Mr. 
A. C. Himus as carefully as possible from very 
‘small photographs supplied by Mr. Sherwin. 


IES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

/ During tho sunimaer of 1937 a briat visit was paid to. 
ho Bay Inlands of the cout of British Honduras, 
and in three woeks a collection of over 3,000 pieces 
Was mado of the antiquities of thé former inhabitants 
of the islands, from. sites known to the presens day 
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natives. Both thé stone and pottery objects, which. 
make up most of the collection, show great ranges 
of- development of design and form: some of the 
imens have features typical of the earliest pro- 
Rateo онш об tho Mexican Valley, often termed 
the Archaie period, while others have characteristics 
which indicate an evolutionary period extending 
from the end of the fist millennium to the beginning. 
of the XVIth century. "Phe original natives were 
extorminated in the XVIIth century by the Spanish 
colonists, and so almost nothing is known of them 
‘except that which can be deduced from the archa- 
2 ology of the region. A collection has been made for 
ў American Museums, but hitherto there has been 
very little material in England, 
Very few traces of burials or of skeletal material 
were found. Nor was there any other evidence to 
suggest. that the great majority of the specimens: 
‘wero of a funerary character. The shallow over- 
lying soil, which did not reveal any stratification, 
may have bean due partly to vegetable growth, and 
partly to hillwnab. 
2 "The collection of over 1,200 pota has been arranged. 
f for this exhibition partly to show the development 
ot decorative motifs, and partly in characteristic 
form series, The groups are as follows 
1. Plain undecorated globular and wide mouthed 
vasos, 
2. Vases- ornamented with impressed. and incised 
dosigris. 
3; Vases with appliod zoomorphio dosigns. 
4, Omamonted bowls, 
5. Talleylindrical vases, similar toUNlowValley ware, 
6, ‘Tripod vases showing Maya influence, 
7. Handles, human and zoomorphio. 
8, Plain bowls and dishes of fine and erude wares, 
9, Zoomorphie ocarinas with four stops. 
10, Figurines, human and animal. , 























Bishop Herbert William Williams: born 1840, 
Т9 Jed tih December, Tor. 

‘On 7th December, 1037, the Right Reverend 

E W, Williams, Bishop of Waiapu, died at his 

i 'apier, New Zealand. Не 





dureh (New Zealand); Canterbury Collage, whore 





he took his B.A. and M.A., and Cambridge, where 
ho was а Rustat Scholar, and BA. in 
1884 and M.A. in 1887. Although not a Fellow of 


tho Royal Anthropological Institute, Bishop Williams 
‘was Ionown personally. to many Fellows, ond wag 
widely esteemed ts one of the greatest Maori 
scholars in tho Dominion. In this field, as in his 
occupation of the opiscopal chair, he carried on the 
tradition of his family. His grandfather, Bishop 
William Williams, who arrived in New Zealand in 
1826, was consecrated first Bishop of Waiapu in 
1850; his father, Bishop W. L. Williams, viaa conso: 
‘erated to tho saitio See in 1898, and he himself was 
‘conseorated to it in 1930. 
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About a third of tho collection consists of 
stone objects, including grindig stones (metates), ч 
pestes and mortars, mace! celta, hoes. or, 

spades, and carved beads and pendants of various ok 
coloured stones, including jade, rock crystal and ` 








ts of rater orude pottery. 
from shell mounds on Swaf Talend, 110 males from ; 
the mainland of Honduras, in which no European ` 
influenco is observable, 

Tt will be seen that’ thiy collection: is of great \ 
interest not only archieologically, but also from the 
point of view of evolution in design. One advantage, 
Of such large collection is that it enables us to 
verify and demonstrate such. evolution ‘in а 
thoroughly convincing manner, by providing all the. 
links in the chain, and leaving no gaps to be filled 
in by the imagination. 

It is unfortunate that there ія no stratificatory s 
evidence, ог evidence of association of particular 7 
types of objects with och other. In default of 
such data one cannot bo sure of their chronological 
sequence or of their proper cultural grouping... But 
stylistically the evidence points to strong influence i 
at various timos from mich widely separated regions 
as Panama and Costa Rica, Honduras, and Mexico, 
‘Tho islands may well have served as a trading station 
in pre-Columbian times, as the Pearl Islands did on 
the Pacific Coast, whoreby influences from various 
quarters, north and south, would have been received 
and redistributed.» А 

ly Broughton is showing a series of photographs 
dealing with people and scenery in Greenland, 
Central and South América, the West Indian Islands, 
and French West Africa, which sho took during the 
ruis of M. ¥. ‘Rosaura.’ A film of travel in the 
поло regione in shown euch evening at 6.30 pma, 
FEACHAM and.H. J, BRAUNHOLTZ, | 














































A gront deal, of our présent systematic knowledge 
a eC a atao eei 
language is duo to tho labours of the Williams 
family. H. W. Williams published in 1917 the 
fifth edition of the * ary of tho Maori 
‘Language! of ‘which tho fist edition had boon 
issued by his grandfather in 1844, and a later edition 
revised by his father. For this work ho waa given 
honorary doctorates ‘by the Universities of New 
Zealand and Cambridge. In 1929 he published the 
seventh (revised) edition of "Fist Lessons in 
"Maori; first published by his father as an expanded 
version of the introductory ‘Grammar? of his 
grandfather's ‘ Dictionary. n 1924 he published 
‘8 ‘ Bibliography of Printed Maori to 1900, which 
provides an invaluable companion volume (ànd: 
comotivo) to Hodken's Bibliography." 

Although primarily a philologist, Bishop Williams 
was Keenly interested in Maori ethnography, ала. 
published several papers on general topics. The i. 
last, which appeared in the ‘Journal of the Poly-': 
‘nesian Society’ (September, 1987), dealt. with the 107 
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£, o. "Maruiwi Myth’ and revealed how he preserved 
€ Î even in his Ith year his critical faculty and 
1 seholarly approach to a problem. In promoting 
ihe study of Maori anthropology Bishop Williams 
ook an active part. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Now Zealand Institute (now the Royal Society of 
Now Zealand) in 1923, and for nino years before his 
death ho had been President of the’ Polynesian 
Society. 
"n addition, he was a good friend of the Maori 
eople, and was admired by them for his deep 
Towledge of the native language, which he spoke 
with the full idiom of an elder generation ; as well 
fas for hia learning in ancient songs, ritual formule 
Amd traditional custom, a learning’ surpassing that. 
‘of many of the older Maori themselves, With the 
passing of S. Percy Smith and of Elsdon Best he 
Stood practically alone as a European authority 
this field. . His strong and vigorous personality, his 
capacity for taking firm decisions on matters in 
dispute, and his long family connexions with the 
Maori people a unique position as an 
adviser on thelr ‘affairs. As such he commanded 
their respect, even if not always their agreement. 
His pride of family and conviction of the benefits 
i; (that miason policy had brought were not un- 
||“ pufurally prominent elements in his attitude to the 
1 situation of changing Maori culture, As Vic 
Principal and then Principal of Te Rau Native 
"Theological College, Gisborne, and later Superi 
tendent of Maar Mündons on ihe Баш. Сом ho 
exorcised a great influence on many of the youn 
Mor lenders. 5 Tm 
"Nov a, fow. stüdente of Maori institutions, and 
have reason to be grateful to Bishop 
‘Willams for the encouragement and help he gave 
them in their early work. Though he did mot 
himself take up many of the wider problems of 
Maori anthropology he. was interested in the appli- 
estion of soientifio method to them, and appreciative 
of tho results obtained. His judgment, his meticu- 
ous accuracy, and his broad grasp of the issues 
involved in. subject allow it to bo said of him, as 
he himself once said to me of another noted Poly- 
esian scholar "He Das never published any poor 
"wotlk." A modest epitaph, it. is nevertheless опе 
that fow scientists havo: earned. 
RAYMOND FIRTH. 


born October, 1868—28th Decem- 
































































Georg Thileniu 
ns 

In the passing of Dr. Georg Thilenius we lose 
one of those pioneers of anthropology who without 
the benefit of any early specialized training yet 
lived to seo this science develop into a world 
wide study of primitivo man. Few of us to-day 
Jenbié the tris and difficulties of these early 
\ pioneers, struggling without adequate means of 
Gxpression to convey their new-found theories to 
"public ill-trained to appreciate these new thoughts 


Sud idea, : 
ТЫ» was born on 4th Orteber, 1806, at Bud. 
(im Taunus). As & boy he attended the 
‘Grammar School in Berlin and the Monastic 
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School in Hamburg. In studying medicine and 
natural history he observed the tradition whieh for 
200 years had existed on his father’s side of tho 
family. 

‘From 1888-1802 ho studied ‘at Bonn, Berlin, 
amd was successful in taking his doctorate as well 
ая the State examination; in the following year 
he became assistant, physioian to Waldeyer in 

In 1803 ho was appointed assistant, at the 
Anatomical Institute in Strassburg, under Schwalbe, 
and here became acquainted with problems in 
comparativo anatomy and anthropology. 

Та 1806 he was engaged in field work in Southern 
Tunis and it was here that his attention was first 
directed to ethnographical research. 

n 1897 he was commissioned by tho Prussian 
‘Academy of Sciences to make a two-year expedition 
io New Zealand, during which he was able 
to visit a number of the South Sen islands and 
io make collections of ethnographical and zoo- 
logical material, It was as a result of his experiences 
with the natives of Samoa and New Guinea that 
Ño decided to devote him He to the dy of 
ethnography. 

12 000 o was commimioned by tho Prassian 
Ministry of Education to report on the medical 
exhibita at the World Exhibition in Paris. In tho 
Same year he was appointed extraordinary professor 
of ethnology and anthropology at Breslau, where he 
formed a small institute, which worked in collabora- 
tion with tho pro-history department of the 
Behlesische Museum für Kunstgewerbe und Alter- 
tümer. 

Tn 1904, he was recalled to Hamburg as 
Director of tho Museum für Völkerkunde which 
wan reorganized and extended and in 1912 rebuilt. 

"n 1907 he was engaged in the organization 
of a two-year South Sea expedition for tho 
Hamburg Institute, as well as the preparations 
for the 1908 opening of the Hamburg Colonial 
Institute. 

Tn 1020 he became Restor of the 'Hambu 
University. In the following years he was appoint 
Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, and Chairman 
af the, German Anthropologal, Society, and 
in 1930 President of the XXIV International 
Congress of Americanists, which was held in 
Hamburg. 

‘He held the office of correspondent to many 
European Anthropological societies and was tho 
‘author of numerous publications as well as editor 
Gf the monumental ‘ Brgebonisse der Südsee- 
“Expedition, 1908-19107 still in progress. 

‘In 1931 ho received the well-merited award of the 
Huxley Medal when he lectured before the Fellows: 
of the Royal Anthropoligical Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

"То those who were happy to clain his friendship, 
‘Thilenius will always be remembered for his genial 
personality and distinguished dignity. No greater 
memorial perpetuates his memory than his work at 
the Hamburg Museum für Völkerkunde. 

H. G. BEASLEY. 
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af young man who lived in Kit nator acento 
Times. Very few fosail remains ot man are so o 
and accurately dated as the Swanscombe man, Far 
from the Piltdown alcll boing moder in its, anatomical 
izations, ib has im it several features which 
in maturo, just as antbropoid are the 
‘mandible, some of these features are 
tained in the Swanscombe skull, T feel certain that 
When Dr. Weinert again goes over tlio evidence to be 
"übtained from a restudy of the Piltdown skull, he will 
Recep it m ita entirety and give it a place in his 
fanthiropus stage, and congratulate Sir Arthur Smith 
‘Woodward in his: choice of names—Eoanthropus. And 
Je wil accep Syeomb man që a ropo- 
entation of his second stago. 
Tndeed, T, for one, would do this straight aw 
Wat for tho Steinhéim sleu, which Dr. Weinert deseri 
jn 1030 (Zettech ГМА, Уо 35, р. 463), and which 
shty inferences 
eim woman he 


meris pm. , hate im the 
(6s glaciudon or in the eeilost phase ot the as Inter 
aci, and, огоот, поб во (аг from the Bwanscorobe 
ба in point of time. Now the Steinheim skull although 
amped with Neanderthal features, has its parietal 
find pecipital fashioned much as im modern sklle-in 
probing tho niuis ot th Ponit 
'Aeaonibod by McCown. and myself Swanscombe 
any vo oL the Stoinheim raco but ho can, equally well 
e Tno Meat descendant of Piltdown. And the London 
A mer per Ө ро О трн, the 
anacom ba alach.. Only the discovery” of the frontal 
Par of the Svantcombs and Lon Mla an ei 
Bar doubts. 


ү Че кишу sient df De, Weincit' naw work 
in hin eee 


а pe cas & rubato for diagrama 
JE andy. incer. Wa an. bé certain f. the orig oí 
«iol Suec only whan ou dacoveri of foi man bre 

жийи amen, fu apace and [n time, to 
Dê tê ohart заври pf thé о at 
"ыбө жый шош fe give rondone an idea ol thé 
sears Dr, Way Entry, det Mehran 
"i tha wealth of data and original of mod which 
Michave, "To iy way of thinking ie ia he best treatise 

АДЫ ог А studenta of mania evolution, 

BUR KEITH. 


‘Pleistocene Man in Minnesota: A Fossil Homo 
ёш. дү: Аит rat Jena., Wid @ 
T8 Shen n he Plone Cano of ha Prairie 
* Lake. ^. By George A. Thiel, paper 
tinier of баши Рт 3086, SIOA эр. 
йени: rez ои тец и) ae 
"ра ОГ i fact tint Dr Hr pear to have 
be Шу success fn disereditng. all the cali 
здеп aided to domonstrato the existence of men 
Siri in ladite бима, thre vere many vh 
Aside d rot lr ur arcam d£ ha 
Continent would. ultimately be found. n 1081 the 
“SPURS ogoned was apparently found in: шону 
ni unm, Xd creed yey 
pte Sind for i ethan аа ВВ 
x Ee ramaning complete ind, 1n eter prt 
(Or the world only a jon of the, excavations: 
үң evidence of 
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should not hamper an impartial examination of: the 
Claim advanced. 

“The skaloton of the so-callod Minnesote man—though 
мог ра шн) fom vus dicen, vin 

Pairs to a road were being carried out. Tt inj ‘fall 
TRI mer and разны 12 feet? Below the surfaco, 
in Tako silt Mont of Sha bones wero removod by work 
oon, sod thoy reported tha a clamshell was found near 
Тө эмм ana that a dagger of entr was about 
10 inches fróm ie, A shell pendant was, found amon 
the ribs, The silt above mad around the skeleton i sai 
To havo boen in an undisturbed condition, and there was 
3 evidence of a landalide.. ho sito was re-dug rico in 
Toso, and on the second occasion somo of the missin 
parta of the skeleton were fonnd. Profemor Thi 
айай ш it y i wanted pediment of, Iate 
Tiene eig. Pi i weird ee waning ofthe 
Dat substage cf the last (Wisconsin) glaonl epoch, and 
э ago greater, than eighteen thousand and eat haa 
"Ашу hve thousand years is suggested; . 
Fie clamshell belongs to & species which vas eommon 
in Minnesota from Jata pleistoceno timoa unti to-day, eo 
itis of no vaio am ovidenco of antiquity, The daggor in 
‘ot more hapa Te waa fahionod from the ander o€ a 
aik whioh waa nativo in tho locality frm late Pleistocene 
в until recent. yours, Tha butt end ia perforated, 
Bat tain and e elg armo ditum a dei 

lo conch aholi pondant representa a marine nail whic 
fa aot found to-day nearer than. the coasts of Florida 
‘There were thus no animal remains oF human artifact 
found in ansociation with tho rkeeton which ean establish. 
у plaitocene age, md demonateation of this bas to 
aped on stratgraphicnl evidence alone, 

is lat Gondluson presspposes that tho skeleton 
vides no clear evidence of its own antiquity. The 
[ones aro. minornlizod, but thelr condition: doce not 
roe tier ere o а былат re. Tie iri 
resti lia agar ron te Benos oF ti 
And ot hand which ars mining: Only a few small pert 
of tho skull are absent, but those unfortunately include 
tho nasai bones. “All tooth are present in both jawa 
cipt a siglo neo lut aor e rove o the 
Te ans Toast pomibio that tho skeleton. 
Te periéct stato of prencevation before its dsintonont. 
Tta condition certainly tells '® pleistocene age,’ 
but such an argument i certainly note. decisive one, 
Finally, it ay bo asked whether tho specimen as any 
анода features which denote antiquity. 1t bolon 
itout question to tho speglas Homo sapiens, bat po do 
йә ме рма skojotons отот п оће рате 
of the world, ‘Whe, fow unusual features exhibited by 
"'afinnesote sam" throw no light on the question ofits 
ffi it sonet Ve эш eat amy dw evidence 
Tor or against the antiquity claimed for it. 

"The graeter part of Professor Заоа book is taken up 
with a detailed description; of tho specimen: and. 
Sinoperiaon wito data available fot prehistorio individuala 
fd modem series. ‘Tho nox is femalo and the age аб 
‘oath was about 16 years. "A lint la given of n muber of. 
‘haracforstin of te skull which ao supposed fo be 

tivo, but itis probable that. theso might be found 

Tore extreme forzar on examining e tong series 


Considered axa wholo te ft 
ut ere i snaked oub-nasal хорови, 
{удын showing such wn ausi combustion of 
nte eee erbe tos fork bon of D fas 
өем fort hon of clo оше 
of the sisi and otber tho sie 


X loton to which. 
‘attention is, drawn, s ar shoveleshaped, 
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dor example, and this peculiarity is observed with differ- 
ing frequencies among all, or nearly all, modern racea 
‘The eatimated stature of 158 ex. is quite tnexceptional, 
By considering a number of cranial characters singly 
roce Ten tones tha eet he dcin 
representa a very primitive Homo sapiens, By apply 
Profesor Hooton's method of morphological tetigi 
confirms this conclusion, but it may stil be questioned, 
Interesting and suggestive as this later methed is there 
can be no guarantee that anyone else will assign tho same 
"core io a mw specimen ae Profesor Hooton would, 
And, oven if the result were unaifected by the porsonal 
bins ofthe observer, there can bo no агае thet many 
European sells, ay, might not be found which would bo 
gated ow, oF ower Bhan tho Minnesota specimen, 
lly unconvincing ia the. conclusion, derived from 
a comparison of beth qualfative and quanialive 
haractery, that tho skeleton reprosents "an early typo 
‘of evolving Mongoloi,” Amerienn Indiana being inehaod 
in tho Mongoloid group of racos 
‘In the reviewer's opinion, Professor Jonka endeavours 
iof dar, mora ont oF tho si nan eve 
to him than anyone can hopo to with any agree ot safety. 
TE the specimen had been found in tho comar of a, 
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‘rem ih ug ced area ely du 
any anthropologist would have considered it particular 
imitive, and the idea of it being an early type of 


woloid would have been most unlikely to occür to. . 


im, "The fact that tho akelaton ia of the raodern type 
would probably Вахо heen accepted without questi, 
Dut experience has shown that it is impossible w 
single specimena of thia typo ovon to tha znajo varieties 
Of tle species with any hopo of succes i all cases 
Individual variation “in far too great for all human 
populations Chat ave hitherto been adequately degcribed 
1o make it possblo to obtain amy true estimate of group. 
charactorstion from  sngl individual, 

Bur whatever the ewe on pene questiona may bo, 
‘anthropologists aro indabted to’ Professor Jens for hi 
comprehensive description of the individual, who 
apparently has an excellent claim to be considered the 
Gilet own Ammian, Al tho photographs and 
diagrams in his Yook are effective, AIl tho comparativo 
data usod aro takon irom Martin's Lehrbuch in which. 
the tables of measurements are Бу no moans idoaliy 
presented- and rom American publications 4t is to bo 

oped that thero is no question of applying the Monroe 
dogtrino to nente teraturo, (Ж? 
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SP. 
‘ethnological sorio 
which in boing lied by D, Reihe und. De Placa, 
"e first twelve volumes having been alrvdy published 

“Phe importance of ethno-payehology. "1 
bo widely recognised, and. Di, Sohaolder'sdieertetion 
indicates a Fruitful source of reaourh. Tho subject he 
"ius chosen is an analysis of te smpirial foundadona ot 
ah on Mato of avai "ушышто. ide 
groups, busing his resourch on tho conceptions of 
agai conquest of paos or dianes обы: ana 
tha nativos of Yap, Palau and Маша in Мнн 
His chief soureos are Mülor (Wismar) for Yap; Krimer 
for Palau, Hambruch for Nauru; and he gives frequent 
references to the Reports of tho Cambridg Expedition 
fo tho Torres Straits. Dr. Schneider has hose corta 
ories ourrent among tho folk on which to Daum М 
Sorclisiona, beonao in thase arè found thà eipreasbn. 
SP'bee apt Ife and mortali, "o objet to te 
Word “folkloro” an describing Chess wor, brains 
sodas vot "ушаг Ое: (ыйы ai d 
and the words." myths? ` legenda, ° fablos ° should Bs 
tased with discrimination, So the author states that, ho 
Jia coined the word - Erziblongngut ( atory-wealth* or 
[ре onary of tan) "fhe tour of Rs wor 

coins another word Geistianen," moaning apparently 
temele spirit not tho spirit of females 

‘Tho structure of the book it ta follows Description 











ett fh mii, mag ad 
САУ DE ae 
Eee te cee of eee eran 
Nes SAU mae mega hr т 











the idea of * "as an intermediary factor; con. 
ceptions of magic, and reality by primitives, conclusions, 
ot. 


Tn his designation of “primitives,” Dr. Sehndidor 
inoludos all ethnio groupe without ‘a "acrip us a 
working description, but this doce not wem quite 
alisfactory, for it jn diteult to tel the dividing lino 
Between. plotorial signs and writing. 

‘Ono important point as rogards magio is well stressed. 
What we considor magio'in nob necoasarily a0 to primi. 
tires, ur all the fonotions of their daily ll aco inoopar: 
bly bound up wit what we tme "agio Vieh ay 
bo scher religion or oven sometimes‘ woteaty "to thom, 

"Тһе "улоо оа! background. muri, bx condere 
‘The author traces tho gradal transition of tho naturel 
to tho "supernatural frort one lovel of eorsclousoss 
{9 another; and tha moans of transition, auch. as 
"following in. Che footeaps of a lender; for example 
are discussed. Tho reader wonders in what levol of 
consciousness tho ioan of aeroplanes, ships, submarines, 
trains, ete bogan. But ono i lnfe with the improation 
that thin (hes i$ a very veeful lito contribution to 
рію рую. 

ho style of wiiing fe somewhat involved at times. 
Ia it rainy, ‘ven tho Gorman language (o have 
a0 many single sentences comprising botwoos 
Seventy words! و‎ 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


EEE NE AES 
I CL EEE 
RT 


1 See A. B. Deacon, Notes on some islands of tho 
Now Hebrides, edited by Miss C. Wedgwood in Journ. 
Boy. Anthrop. Inst., LIX, p. 481 pp- 





this is not truo for the whole island, but only for tiio 
western sido, from which Deacon gained his fnfSeaution, 
A letter written Dy tho late Rov. J. Small je 1803; 
wl he yas bony‘ the aad, eta tom 
Inevors. to. anthropological" and. linguists questions, 
But by the late Rev. Dr. Gunny thon on Pulma. di 

als vrith marriage în Nikaura district, Нон 


in north east Epi. ‘Tho language notes, however, am. 
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in the dialect of Tasiko, in the south-east, so that it 
looks as though information from the one area covers 
the second i 

ho island do 
Will mako clear tho divisions in question. 












Fio. 1. SKETCH MAP OP EPL ISLAND. 


Piace names are in small lettore: district and dialect names 
În capital 





According to the information preserved in Mr, Smaill's 
otter, cross-cousin marriage was forbidden. in Tasik 
"Nikaura distrieto, and the standard marriago waa with 
‘tho daughter of the father's sister's daughter or father" 
River's son. Mr. Sraill expresses it rather clumsily, 
i ut his statement is r“ Fit cousins never marry, 

but j его аге а brother and a sister, and thoy havo 
E “ children, ihe brother's child being a son and tho 
?' sister's à son or daughter, and that child gota married 
* and hag a daughter, she is tho wife of her mothers 
* Cousin." Diagramaticnlly, thus 


























m Fia, 2. STANDARD MARIUAGE IN TASIKO-NIKAURA 


i Duros. 
i ‘The two possible cases aro entered on tho ono diagram 
Ж, `+ do mvo apade, pat tho dingram would bo rather different 


it done in full. Moreover thero is no information 
турый tho social structure of Ter Каша. Те 
meltionehip terms, unfortunately are short of some 
д! Important members, but those given aro as follows, and. 
may be compared with Deacon's which, however, 
lifer to ome extent from the Baki and are apparently. 

есі 


randfather, grandmother, husband's father, 
Nasband's mother, 





б 
Brother (ea, fathers brother's son 
а ainara eoa (Wa). Am 


г 








ina: омо (ora, father brother's daughter (rra), 
nother dager (v 

irn: lacher o niaior a ehid (m) mother's brother's 
GUY шал, шеги сый (ma 

apopbua albedo shit (ca) mter brother 
"Rid qs ether hid Go 











m child, son's wife. 

vino: father-in-law, mother-in-law, son-in-law. 

Topi: mother-in-law (w.s.) (used in gospel transla. 
tion of Matthew 19 : 35) 


sponse. 

‘Possessive suMxos have been omitted and the bere 
stems given, Unfortunately the term for ‘mother's 
TOR dy not given. Space does not allow of & 
Linguistic analysis of Epi tore in all dialects; suffice jt 
to any there a trong Polyneian tingo, especially 
Bieri? ‘The only thing that scema at all probablo is t 
золою ог У aicelas system in this part oL Epis 
‘The ше of tho same term for "mothers mother! 
“mother's father,’ “husband's mother and." husband's 
father, oem to point in this direction, but the matter 
needa to bo gono into on the spot, i f ia stil 
ойо so: I Balil thoro in no appearance of, 

1 ‘cognate of it. In Beki, the “mothers 
"s hemrua, w phonetie variant of the common. 
SON matus, "elder" with the normal Bal pret 

The” brothera non marries his fathers sister's grand 
uer. ho iv andy grandchild of her husband's 

“ister, 69 that mow aho becomen by marriago 
Ma Pimaghter idw ag well» Accordingly we fad 
muapina, hin grandehild, also moaning Ме son's wile. 
Feto in alno a proper torm for this, vipo-na. This term 
i not exclusively” Polynesian, bub predominantly s0, 
And seems to suggest the meeting of two diffrent 
бунет, 

n Nguna thoro is a good doal of resemblance in actual 
tormo, and in their usage, t ir impossible to print 
Чоп, ай hero, though a fuli liat in avallabio; but it can 
S o gae be sea зунан тову ela 

od in Epi it di not ‘extend, further south. In 
Kon, an tr’ fate, enero wen a lotemie clanaystem, 
the totoms boing stones, fah, food planta and tho xet. 
‘Tho oniy thag that oan dofinitoiy bo said is that the 
molationahip torma point to a matrilineal moioty-aystem. 
The quenton of the marriage to the mothers brothers 
‘Widow is ruled ош, because in Nguna, widows were 
ranged, aa farther south. Croan-couain marriage is 
stated to havo been forbidden: 

Зайд haa boen stated in a communication that 
conaidorationa of space make rather patehy, to show 
thoro is a cloar Jin of demarcation south of Bpi, while 
in Epi itasif tho Nguma systern hold good on the wetem 

idio, but sor Tho Ambrym spoon onthe 
жш. Ин Possible, in. view of the схоче 
depopulation of the lend, fo ascertain the facte, it 

TRU be Youn hat Ambrym and Pani have 
largely influenced hia area, A CAPELL. 



























































< Tingani’ in Northern Nigeria. 
ani ores bed“ ay and Authority in 
T8. Piin rr p Dr CC Medi bae fot 
Evo ERE с 
таа emos af ths Gold Const the arth 
eT n as tangas Аз а жа анса т 
esti fe mine me ai in Sati 
E ee летата тато О зална derived fost 
Hr ehe ar ES 
Mis gir dde minit sr diy 
85 
О Т мале to comet à taterent vhieh i ay 
vo AL pem Mate tlm, Te paries an Bo 
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nowhere refers to Dr. Rattray’s ethnographie study of 
fhe Northern Territories tribes (" Tribes of tho Ashanti 
“Hinterland ") but cites only his romantic novel " The 
“Leopard Priestess "a book which I am sum, Dr. 
Rattray would hasdly regard as a seientifie contribution. 
"The derivation of Tingani, attributed to him in tho 
footnote T have cited, is not given anywhero in Rattray'a 
ethnographic stady of. tho Northern Territory trit 
T beliove that it was actually proposed by someone else 
at an: International Congress a few yearn ago, and was 
‘then objected to by Rattray. This is not to be wondered 
t, since it betrays a profound ignorance both of the 
lehgonges and of the cultures of tho population con- 
cerned. The term has nothing to do with either ¢ or 
Tt occurs in tho following variations : Tengane, 











Яш. 
tengane, tongban, tengòan, and similar forms, in the 
"area referred to by Dr. Meok, It is compounded, as 


very native knows, of the word for tho Earth or Land 
tay, which, becomes fog in ‘compound words in "tha 








Daghano dinleis, and tho word gay plural pana, jn the 
Mole dilecta, qboy plural ghana În (io Dagbune lnlecis 
meaning akin (autinon). "Tho terma tegbo or tengon is 





“еп used in a soula senso to signi а рата оо 
‘t country with the things dat dell thereon. engan 
тетет seed ine on risa te В, 
"and generally refer to а васт grove, Dr, Rattray con- 
siders that tho Earth is personified as a goddess By tho 
iziben donit with In hia Booky anad Dr: Soale han acceptad 
this interpretation. “Tn my owm area of Beld work d 

tho Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 1 did not fnd 
this pervniestion of the myatiel power af the Earth; 
Dut the ritmat ideas of these people aro so uid that this 
in possibly only local virton. M, FORTES 


Tridents and Spear-resti, (0f. Mas, 1038, 20.) 
18 s “Brave to ARE Mate л, 


18, 20) 
EO ~F ate ко өзм (аз һә рина: шд," 
эе wer illantrated By Mr, Arlt, (Sudan Notes and 
Vol v, Part i, 1085) Plate sik Soe 
{ho fuso of ha Воу Geogr hid Boe Dao hy 
Sha Museu ону, 
Че 1м Ме, Токум), май менд Бу Ма а миа 
мг Таңы тиши zosta, They woro umd by но Вы 
Baruk in tho Budan unti about 1570. Tho native used 
them for tome timo Inter, es the reci fom the dum, 
JC held ta ihe sbonider, generally knocked. then over, 
havo traed thomo rosta to Abyiinia mid. Eua Aloe. 
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H. O. Jackson ^ ^ The Yacubabi" `- Omdurman 
Wbholla ^ — "The Bhaigia " 
"Jackson =" Tooth of Piro” “London, 1012 
A. E: Robinson “ Notas on the Fung 
Regalia” (J. African Sóc.) 


с 
and numerous pipers (since Mr. Arkell’s papor) in Sudan 
Noton and Recorda. Te 1 

“There is no evidence whatever of a Yung or Hameg 
language ho word. ung may ‘bo a ari one 
Which Harih slated inant wanderers . 

"ARTHUR E. ROBINSON, 





(Qf. Max, 1938, 87.) 
Sm,—Since Mr, Leth! age (Man, 1938, 57) gives 
B. i ok i equali append nf a 
word of ccm fa Бо регине, 
томы Ойдай lb Do old-fashioned 
М О МЫ керы int e totins 
дытыйө ie etibd ia of ooume, quite uncientie, 
Bur йе narma fellows 1f (ha amus em made cher it 
фә бошон. бш өш азыу б (ә sampedgn of 
Dorian against Caratacus, бы алкады, te Taian ae 
one would expert that аа С онно 
Ж nok e eral Waco wed £i any roe 
follow ‘tector amd give A 
Colimgwood, ot "mere puaphrtam acus without 
э Ырза Ма СШ seven Viral, od na 
а bet tod ti arant унн eames 
СТОТИН 
о р, 101 Bosiolts тшде о кава glo to 
кашы he Baca leon fren Clouser qu de 
footnote on p. ЭУ Proftroe Collingwood alma that 
“Sarat iot dat th Becond Be any othr авон 
м a Organ O Oncor Тн фора е0 
a T 
TRI Ari, Piofewor Coligood males Mo. 
ЖДУ; күркен n ot hal Nonius do alo 
‘authority, says of him, and replaoing it with data drawn. 
em Hs ora tghoaton. : 
c Myr i fr ln Span to ciiin, bul eveà he 
setis wi hs ume i mr vhi De einge. 
"We know of Hengist only in connexion with orsa, 
A PR онун оол tan Me. rd 
‘Sent Hoan tod Wine probi aiu, but 
Rasa dont s abouti ot Heng and 
бш he truth of hale sontmce eth be questions, 
у shoul ee other ba bo sacros. Wall hav 
Air hot du redes io ipei et n y 
ay fi hat a narativa los 
Maid. "RAGLAN. 



























Pottery-making in Nigeria: A Correction, 
St, In fy book The Northern Tribes of Nigeria 
81 (p, Ies Iia rated that among tho Gwari and 
ibo, potters commonly uso a baskot as a 

mould, and that "id 


‘the process of 

“easbonized, tho print of the wickerwork being let in 
"< Sho inside f the pot," 

‘This information, whioh waa obtained at second hand 
im 1030, would now њат to be incorrect. Regent 
inquiries (indiy mado by Me, P, Q. Harria, tho Resident 
of the Niger Province) show da in some 

ake mould ia usod i 


removed. 
interesting, method of 
relation t4 one of the theori 

3s now pon to bo merely gommonplaae. -T 
regret the original error. id. 








Pram F. Max, Jonn, 1938 
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THE NEW PREMISES OF THE INSTITUTE. By Raymond Firth, Honorary Secretary. 


89 now the approaching expiry of the lease of our house at 52, Upper Bedford Place mado 

it imperative for the Institute to find a new home. Suitable premises were dificult to find, 
but at last those of 21, Bedford Square were secured on a lease of fourteen years, ‘The transference 
of the Library and other properties of the Institute began in April Inst, 

‘The now premises aro casily accessible, near the centre of London, and close to the University 
and the British Museum. The situation is a pleasant one, the front windows overlooking ‘the 
gardens of the square. 

‘The demands of the Institute for space are extremely varied. They arise from the answering 
of anthropological queries of all kinds, the housing of our Library, stocks of publications, photographic 
and other collections, the provision of accommodation for Meetings, Discussion Groups, and Research 
Committees, the maintenance of ‘headquarters for the editing of our publications, and the grant 
of facilities for work to visiting anthropologists, and even occasional hospitality to other seientific 
societies, For these varied services the new premises, though more convenient: than the old, are still 
not over-large. 

‘The basement houses the major portion of the Library and stocks of publications; the round 
floor is occupied by the Reading Room—a very comfortable place, of which it is hoped that Fellows 
will make full use—and the Secretarial Offices; the first floor comprises the Meeting Room and Council 
Room, which can be thrown together as occasion requires; and the upper floors have been allotted 
ko. other learned. Societies, and to the caretaker's flat. In addition, a special sanctum has been 
provided for the work of the editor of Max. Like the Reading Room, the Meeting Room, with its 
long windows, parquet floor, grey wall-tone and charming eighteenth century ceiling, is most 
agreeable; and its comfortable chairs ensure physical relaxation during the intellectual exercises 
of lectures and discussions. ‘The Library, a legitimate object of the Institute's pride, has been 
Te-housed to great advantage, and our best thanks are due to Mr. Gaskin, the Honorary Advisory 
Librarian, for the particular care that he has bestowed upon it. 

Té is hoped that on our first Anniversary Meeting in the new premises, on June 28th, Fellows 
will take the opportunity of inspecting our new home. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE IN iTS NEW HOME, 


21, Bedford Square, W.C.t. 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 


88 Tre ibrary io perhape the mont valuable 

possession of the Institute; it contains 
some 10,000 books, 7,000 volumes of periodicals, 
and about 3,000 pamphlets, together with a collec- 
tion of MSS., maps, photographs and lantern 
slides. It is continually supplemented by the 
newest publications, listed monthly on the back 
page of Max, and receives by exchange with the 
Journal or Max, a series of anthropological 
periodical publications from 
all over the world 

The disposition of the 
library in the new premises 
occupied tho attention of 
the officers towards the close 
of 1987, and it was then 
decided to use the large 
ground-floor front room as 
a reading-room and reference 
library, and to house the 
main collections in the 
basement, which is fortun- 
ately very dry, and con- 
tains the water-heating 
system, 

Tho readingroom on the 
ground floor (PI. F. 2) is large, 
light and lofty, and furnished 
with handsome mahogany 
wall book-stacks, now filled 
with a selection of reference 
books, including a file of the 
Institute's Journal, Two small 
tables by the windows, and a 
Jorge central table provide the 
necessary reading accommodation for some 10 or 
12 persons, A book-ift communicates with the 
basement, and as the card-catalogue of the library 
is housed in this room, readers can make sure of 
securing the books they wish to consult with the 
minimum amount of trouble to themselves. The 
walls are hung with pictures, pride of place being 
given to Bock’s sketches of the extinct Tasmanians 
which are hung over the fire-place. Space, too, 
has been found here for the two folio-cases which 
contain some of the Library's rare books. 

The basement is diviled into two rooms. 
The front room contains the books now arranged 
оп steel stacks of uniform size [7 feet 2 inches], 














Tro. 3. тик мк pamises, ynon 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 
(No, 21 in on the left.) 
Photograph by M. H. J. Braunh 


By L. J. P. Gaskin, Horniman Museum, Hon. Advisory Librarian to the 


and fitted with adjustable shelving. These stacks 
were obtained from the surplus stock of the 
British Museum through the good offices of our 
President, Mr. H. J. Braunholtz, and the Institute 
is indebted to him for seouring such excellent 
library fittings at во low а cost. ‘The cases con- 
taining the pamphlets, excerpts, and separata, 
have been placed on top of the book-stacks in 
this room, and should be within easy reach for 
consultation. This advan- 
tage of accessibility applies, 
of course, to the whole 
library, and it is now pos- 
sible to see and examine 
all the books on the stacks 
without the use of steps. 
‘The ‘inner room contains 
the periodicals, also housed 
on steel stacks, though here 
all wall space has been 
fitted with wooden shelving 
brought round from the old 
premises. A room upstairs 
has also been devoted to 
periodicals, in the main, files 
which are not very frequently 
consulted. Great care has 
been taken to make adequate 
provision for artificial lighting. 
in the basement, and every 
‘available recess has been used 
toprovide shelving for the out- 
size books of which thè library 

has a largo number. Finally 
ample space has been left on 
the shelves themselves for future expansion, the 
needs of the library in this direction being secured. 
for a number of years to come. 

Moving the Library.— Before moving the library 
from Upper Bedford Place, it was thought best 
to take an inventory of the books, and as soon 
as this task was completed, the actual work of 
conveying the books to the new premises began. 
In order not to interrupt the service to readers, 
and to enable the staff to deal with them on 
arrival, the books were taken to Bedford Square 
jn small loads, the entire library being removed 
in this way in some fourteen days. This scheme 
worked very smoothly and well, and the library 
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was fitted into its new home in approximately 
the same order of shelving that it oceupied at 
the old premises. Despite some inconsistencies 
in book-classification, this was very necessary, 
as, owing to lack of staff, it was imperative 
that the books could be ‘easily and quickly 
found, and the only way in which this could 
be satisfactorily accomplished was to preserve 
the original order. 

‘The Institute is much indebted to the Honorary 
Officers, especially the President and ‘Treasurer, 
for the efficiency and care with which the move 
was arranged and carried out, and in this con- 
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nexion the invaluable services rendered by 
Miss Martindell, Asst. Secretary, and the in- 
defatigable labours of Mr. E. E. Smart, our tem- 
porary Librarian, should certainly be mentioned. 

In its new home the library offers considerably 
enhanced facilities for reading and research. 
The attractive reading-room should provide 
suitable accommodation for the research worker 
and student, and the arrangement of the books 
on the book-stacks in the basement should give 
the Fellows a better idea than has heretofore 
been possible, of the extensive literary resources 
at their command. 


MUSEUMS, HUMAN. BIOLOGY AND DIAGRAMS. By @. M. Morant, D.Sc. 


B, Tho itin ot mmeum curstor aro of » 

specialized kind. He is concerned with 
tho preservation of specimens and their exhibi- 
tion in a form which will both attract and impart 
information, except in the case of material 
which is shown merely on account of its artistic 
qualities. ‘Tho choice of exhibits which will 
satisfy these conditions most effectively is 
doubtless a matter which depends on experience 
and consideration of factors which might easily 
bo overlooked by the layman. It may appear 
presumptious for such a one to offer suggestions 
‘with regard to ways in which the scope of museums 
might be widened, but research workers should 
at least be allowed to point out aspects of their 
current work which appear to them to be capable 
of museum treatment, and which receive none 
at, present. ‘This article offers comments of 
such a kind, restricted to recent developments 
of scientific inquiries relating directly or indirectly 
to the physical constitution of man. 

At the beginning of tho present century new 
methods which had previously been suggested 
and applied to some extent began to be used 
widely in the investigation of biological problems 
in general. The tardy appreciation of the 
importance of Mendel's experiments gave an 
immense impetus to research in heredity; Karl 
Poarson’s extension of Galton’s tentative pro- 
ровів established a new theory of statistics 
especially adapted for application to biological 
problems; and the need for using experimental 
methods in biology began to be widely acknow- 
ledged. These three movements developed rapidly 
and became inter-related in the following decades, 
and it is obvious now that they have all justified 
themselves and become established. Nearly all 














modem research work in biology and related 
sciences employs one or more of the methods 
referred to. The first two, in particular, led 
to the first systematic investigation of a number 
of problems relating to the physical characters 
of human beings. 

The research worker in those fields may ask 
to what extent the modern methods and results 
of that branch of knowledge which may be 
somewhat vaguely called human biology are 
illustrated in the anthropological or other de- 
partments of our museums. He oan only 
conclude, either that they are entirely neglected, 
or that they receive very inadequate treatment 
there, He may ask himself why this should be 
so, and the obvious explanation is that, the 
specimens found in museums are not capable of 
serving the purpose considered. Rearrangement 
of them could only do this to a very limited 
extent, and a new type of exhibit would clearly 
be needed to meet the case, It soems to be 
impossible to give visual expression to the 
generalizations reached by the research referred 
to, unless diagrams are used freely. Consideration 
of particular topics makes this clear. 

A great deal of new knowledge has been 
quired recently regarding growth and age-changes 
in man, The primary material illustrating this 
must consist of growth curves for different 
characters. ‘The significance of these can be 
readily appreciated, and no learning or great 
intelligence is required to gain some general 
ideas from the curves, such as the facts that both 
absolute and relative growth are greatest in 
early infancy, that different parts of the body 
grow at different rates, that girls tend to be 
taller than boys at certain ages, and that the 
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‘maximum stature of an individual is attained 
shortly after he reaches his majority, while his 
weight is likely to go on increasing for another 
thirty years. Comparisons may be made with 
the * growth ' curves available for such characters 
ав blood-pressure, sensory acuities, muscular 
strength and reaction times. The graphical 
treatment of morphological characters could bo 
Jinked up, of course, with skeletons illustrating 
age-changes. Other diagrams might illustrate 
differences found between the averages for 
different social classes of the same community, 
and secular changes in the averages for particular 
populat A chart showing tho relativo 
durations of the period before maturity is 
reached, in the case of man and other mammals, 
would also be relevant. It may be suggested, 
too, in the same connexion, that ago-series of 
X-ray films—such as those obtained by research 
workers in investigating growth probleme 
should prove attractive exhibits of the press- 
the:bution variety. Interpretation of radio- 
graphic material is often difficult, of course, 
but films showing successivo stages in the growth 
of the wrist bones, in the eruption of the teeth 
and in epiphysial union, for example, can be 
readily appreciated if simple explanatory remarks 
are given. 

‘The need for diagrams is felt equally in the 
caso of exhibits intended to illustrate the elements 
of the laws of heredity in man. Whether the 
characters considered obey simplo Mendelian 
laws, or whether others (such as stature) which 
demand statistical treatment in order to reveal 
hereditary, tendencies are dealt with, the ad- 
vantage of diagrammatic illustration is apparent. 
Pedigree charts and correlation tables must. be 
the preliminary exhibits here, and ‘ specimens ’ 
can only play æ subsidiary rôle. Is there any 
public museum in Great Britain im which a 
pedigree illustrating the inheritance of some 
desirable trait—such as musical ability in the 
Bach family—or of some degenerate condition 
can be found? 

At the present time there is a manifest awaken- 
ing of publio interest in population problems. 
In what museum can anyone interested find a 
simple presentation of the facts of the situation 
—one which would convey general ideas relating 
to such questions as the growth of the population 
of England since 1800 and secular changes in its 
distribution, in the expectation of life, in the 
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size of the family and in the proportion of the 
sexes at different ages! ‘The anthropologist is 
concerned with the total population of the 
‘orld, and he might well aim at the presentation, 
in a simple form, of facts relating to the sizes 
and geographical distribution of the main 
varieties of man, and of the populations which 
have resulted from their inter-mingling since the 
dispersion of people of European origin. All 
these topics can only be treated effectively by 
using diagrams and maps, and without such 
aids there can be little hope of making any 
treatment of them of popular interest. 

‘The main concern of the physical anthropologist 
is the unravelling of the course of human evolu- 
tion by determining the relationships between 
groups of people distinguished by their physical 
characters. ‘The display of series of skulls, say, 
with labels calling attention to the principal 
characters used for the purpose, will convey 
no idea of the ways in which data for these 
characters are treated. In order to do th 
it should at least be considered necessary to 
show graphical representations of the intra- 
and inter-racial distributions of selected. charac. 
ters, so that their forms and relative variabilities 
may be appreciated. ‘The extremes of variation 
сап be effectively illustrated by specimens, but. 
the existence of correlation between certain pairs 
of characters necessitates the use of simplo 
diagrams, In making comparisons between palie- 
lithic, modern human, and non-human crania 
one of the methods most widely used by an. 
thropologists depends on the superposition of 
contours, and many essential differences can 
be best illustrated by such figures. 

‘Tho need for the same kind of treatment is 
felt at once when it is a question of employing 
ocular rather than verbal means to make the 
methods and results of recent research work in 
other branches of human biology readily intelli- 
gible to anyone unacquainted with them. How 
else is it possible, with such limitations, to convey 
any conception of investigations dealing with 
the relative influences of nature and nurture, 
for example, or the relations between physic 
‘and mental characters in man? Diagrams must 
be used in such cases, because group data aro 
concerned, and it is often impossible to illustrate 
by individual specimens generalizations which 
apply to groups. 

‘The curator may remark that his business is to 
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display specimens and not to attempt to impart 
information which can only be conveyed by 
other means, The objects are the things for him, 
and it has been remarked that his museum 
should not be a collection of labels illustrated. 
by specimens. But if it is possible to tell people 
straight-forward facts about themselves, and 
about the community in which they live and the 
species to which they belong, solely by using 
diagrams—as it would appear to be—then may 
not these diagrams be considered valuable 
specimens? The labels explaining them should 
be concise, of course, and special care would be 
required to ensure that exhibits of this kind are 
artistic and attractive. 

In practice specimens and diagrams could 
often be used in conjunction, It is clear that 





SOCIAL SYMBIOSIS AND TRIBAL ORGANIZATION. 





B5 1s e legitimate step in tho dovelopment 

of every scientifio system to borrow for its 
terminology concepts and terms from a related 
science, "In the following, the attempt is made 
to adopt a well-established biological concept 
into the vocabulary of Social Anthropology. The 
justification lies, above all, in the fact that the 
new term is to define a new (i.e., not yet formu- 
lated) and specific category of social phenomena. 
—of social organization, to be exact. But our 
roach itself can be called, by a metaphor, 
* biological ' in so far as it views a social develop- 
ment under the aspect of quasi-organic life and 
of its adaptation to external conditions. ‘The 
analogy with biology is incidental. But it marks 
a certain methodological difference : the view- 
point which we propose to adopt is characteristic, 
in social anthropology, rather of theories on 
social origins and of hypothetical arguments on 
initial social developments than of concrete 
social investigations, In the following, however, 
* development shall not be understood in this 
abstract, hypothetical sense; it relates to concrete 
anthropological material and observable social 
processes, namely to the reorientation of a social 
system under certain conditions of external 
change and pressure—a social situation which, I 
believe, lends itself fruitfully to what we called, 
„metaphorically, the “ biological * approach. 

T Life, in the language of the biologist, is‘ definable 
* as the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
* external relations * (Horbort Spencor : Pirat Principles, 
th od., р. 70). 
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the range of subject-matter treated must remain 
stringently limited if diagrammatic material is 
considered unsuitable for display in museums, 
and while it is excluded there can be little hope 
that these institutions will provide any effective 
aid in passing on to the publie the discoveries 
which have been, and are still being, made in the 
sphere of human biology. ‘There are many 
indications of a wide-spread desire to gain ao- 
quaintance with the general conclusions reached 
in this field. The merit of museum exhibitions 
must be largely judged by the amount of public 
interest taken in them, and the suggestion made 

that it would be well worth while experimenting 
on the lines indicated above in order to ascertain 
whether the scope of museum exhibits could be 
profitably extended in that direction, 


By S8. В. Хайй. Illustrated. 

‘The anthropological facts which I shall examine 
here concern n native community in Northern 
Nigeria, the Nupe town Kutigi, ^. place of ap: 
proximately 3,000 souls, situated in the western 
part of Bide Emirate, ‘The development itself to 
which I referred is, naturally, not a matter of 
to-day or yesterday. Part of it is past history 
and leads back to events which happened 150 
or 300 years ago. The sources for the recon- 
structive part of my study werè historical recol- 
Jections of the people concerned, checked and 
tested as far as it was possible, and to a certain 
extent written historical records. But the gradual 
process of re-adjustment which the historical 
development involved has come to an end only 
during the Jast few years, and its final results 
shape the community of to-day, ‘The population 
of Kutigi embraces four different tribal sections, 
originally distinct, separate cultural groups, 
which have migrated into their present domicile 
in different periods. ‘The way in which these 
groups reacted and adjusted themselves to each 
other and eventually evolved a modus vivendi, a 
system of common life, represents this phenom 
non of what I propose to call ‘ social symbiosi 
In the historical order of their arrival these four 
Sections are i— 

(i) The kintsdzhi, as they style themselves, the 
* Owners of the Country.” They are of pure Nupe 
origin, have ‘ always been there ' and know of no 
other home or origin. ‘This group had originally 
supplied the village chief, the zhitsti, ‘ town-king,” 
and the title is still taken by the head of the 
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group although it has no longer political signifi- 
cance. They can trace their chief's genealogies 
back eight generations; they appear to have 
lived in the place already at the time of the Etsu 
(king) Zhiberi of Nupe, who died about 1707 and 
ended his days in Kutigi where he lies buried. 

(i) The ndacezhi, hunters. They, too, are 
pure, aboriginal Nupe. Bui they have come 
from another village across the hills and have 
found the first group already in the place, The 
date of their arrival can be derived from their list 
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economic supremacy over the other sections and. 
were recognized as the official rulers of Kutigi 
and the neighbouring villages by the successor of 
Máazun, Etsu Majiya of Nupe. 

(iv) The Kont, or ' Prisoners of War, freed 
slaves of Yoruba origin, completely Nupe-ized 
to-day, who have been brought into the country 
by the Ful kings of Nupe with the idea of intro- 
ducing into Nupe the Yoruba art of weaving and 
indigo dyeing. 

In present-day Kutigi the numerical distribu- 
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of ancestors—a list which is solemnly recited at 
their sacred ceremonies—which goes back seven 
generations. 

(iii) The Bent. ‘This is a tribal name and 
refers to a group of alien origin, men from 
Kukawa in Bornu (Benú is the Nupo corruption 
of ' Bornu ") who arrived in Nupe country during 
the reign of Etsu Máazun, about 1800. They 
were Mobammedans already when they came, 
and they have kept written records of their 
history. They came as wealthy traders, with 
horses and cattle, and soon gained political and 








n is approximately this: Benú—1600, kint- 
sózhi—400, ndacezhi—60, Konú—50. (There are 
also other groups which do not interest us here, 
recent immigrants and strangers amounting to 
approx. 300). Of the 22 walled compounds, or 
wards (efu), of which Kutigi town, in typical 
Nupe fashion, consists, the Bent ocoupy 15, the 
Kinlsdzhi 6, and the ndacezhi and Konú each 1. 
As can be seen on the sketch-map (Fig. 1) lotality 
and tribal section, living place and migrational 
stratum, coincide. But between the separate 
localities and migrational strata there exists 
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to-day close co-operation, stretching the bonds 
of contact and common interest, which are the 
fruits of a far-reaching readjustment. It must 
suffice here to say that this readjustment is least 
specific in the field of economic and political 
organization: economic readjustment remains 
entirely within the scope of normal co-operation 
and exchange of productive technies; the 
political development, on the other hand, has 
led to a somewhat ambiguous situation: the 
Bent. have made themselves the ruler class of 
this fourfold community and have assumed all 
the official prerogatives implied in this position— 
with two significant exceptions: the head of the 
Kintsd:hi still takes (or uséd to take till very 
recently) the original chiefs title zh; and 
land is owned independently by the different 
sections. "he ‘bonds of contact and common 
“interest” gain the significance of a specific and 
new social factor in the sphere of religion and 
kinship organization. 

Religion.—The Beni, to begin with, although 
professing Islam, have brought to Nupe one of 
their old pagan cults which, with a slight veneer 
of Mohammedanism, has grown to n cult of para- 
mount importance in the whole district, the gani. 
‘This is not the place to go into a detailed descrip- 
tion, Two facts are important for our present 
problem. First, with respect to the ritual itself : 
the gani has adopted many features from the 
‘most important religious rite which the aboriginal 
community possessed, the gunnu;? it bas 
adopted, above all, its character of an annual 
ceremony of initiation and adoption into man- 
hood. Second, as regards the personnel: the 
congregation of the gani comprises the wholo 
population of Kutigi; it is based on the typical 
Nupe organization of age grades and embraces 
‘the age grade groups from every section. There 
is a definite prerogative held by the Bent with 
respect to the secret, esoteric part of the ceremony 
and certain important ritual activities. But the 
gani remains a ceremony ebo kin kpata, performed 
for the country as a whole.’ ‘The kintadzhi still 
perform their gunnu though no longer as an 
annual cult; it is performed in the case of 
ópidemics, in the case of drought or a failure of 
‘the crops, in short whenever misfortune befalls 

“the community. ‘The esoteric part of the gunn 
“| and: the ceremonial activities as such are again 
the! prerogative of the section which originally 
Т, Тї ee my artitle on the gunmu in forthcoming ЕАС. 
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‘owned * (as the Nupe would say) the cult; but 
the initiative for the performance may also come 
from the Bend, chief, the zdnuwa as he is called 
(by a Bor title), whose permission would in 
any case be necessary. Approached by the 
elders who would point out the necessity for 
performing the gunnu, he may delegate as it were 
the kintsdzhi to perform the ceremony for the 
common benefit. ‘The hunters also possess a 
ritual of their own which is tumed into an 
institution for the common weal; the zhilnla, & 
sacrifico associated with the ancestors, and 
believed to help against illness and barrenness, 
Everybody in the village, irrespective of the 
section, tums to the ndacezhi when he is need of 
their special magic, At certain occasions the 
performance of the zhikfnta becomes even com- 
pulsory : it must be performed at the appoint- 
ment of a new sonuwa and sheshi, a new Bent 
chief and his second-in-command, to secure 
health and progeny for the rulers of the com- 
munity, aliens though they are, in the fashion of 
aboriginal magical practice. The Konú, finally, 
still possess and perform the original cult of 
their Yoruba ancestors, the Yoruba egiingun, 
which the Nupe call gígu. It is a masked dance 
of a kind unknown in Nupo proper, and some of 
its songs are in Yoruba, although the language in 
unintelligible to the Kont to-day. Tho gúgu is 
performed at the funerals of important members 
(male or female) of their group. But ab such 
occasions the whole village forms the audience : 
for the gígu has become a general feast, an 
exciting and (to the Nupe) intriguing and amusing 
masquerade which they all love to see. The 
Konü perform the giigu also on one specific 
occasion in which the interest of the whole com- 
munity converges, namely, at the feast which 
‘accompanies the appointment of a new Bent 
chief, Such is the contribution of this section, 
half religious, half wsthetic, to the community 
among which they live. 

Kinship organization—A few words first on 
the general kinship system of the Nupe. Its 
nucleus is the large family group or ‘extended 
“family, i.e., a patrilocal family group in which 
the married sons and brothers stay on in the same 
household, emi, under one family head—as a rule 
the eldest living male member of the elder 
generation, With the growth of the family, 
members may leave the too crowded household 
and build themselves a house nearby; the emi 
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‘house,’ grows into the efu, “ward? In the 
course of time relationships like this become more 
and more involved and inconspicuous: people 
know of their relationship but are unable to trace 
it to a concrete ancestor within the last two or 
three generations—and beyond this there is, as a 
rule, no recollection. ‘The Nupe have no special 
name for the two kin groups corresponding to 
‘house’ or efu, except the most general term 
dengi, ‘relationship.’ And its application goes even 
beyond this: in the Nupe village all efu are, as 
a rule, again supposed to be related, only more 
distantly and loosely still, i.e. they are taken to 
represent the final result of the development 
from what has been, originally, one family (the 
family of the founder of the village), in all its 
subsequent ramifications. If the qfu-members 
can trace their descent only two or three genera- 
tions back, village tradition would be able to 
enumerate eight to ten generations of chiefs, 
back to the first chief, who was founder of the 
village and ancestor of the present community in 
one. The whole village'is thus dengi, * related, 
їп а wider—but also slightly different sense; the 
extended family is, in principle, a bilateral unit, 
die, certain rights and duties fall to an individual 
by virtue both of his patrilineal and matrilineal 
descent, Butasin our own family, the patrilineal 
link preponderates in social relevance in the Маре 
family. In the wider and widest dengi, however, 
the element of patrilocal residence gains over 
weight over all other factors, and descent only 
in the father's line is acknowledged, i.e., the group 
becomes a unilateral, patrilineal unit. 

Evidently this distinction between bilateral 
family group and unilateral dengi can be signifi- 
cant only where marriage is not endogamous, 
Here precisely lies the essential difference between 
the general kinship system of the Nupe and its 
special development in our fourfold community. 
In Kutigi the emi (house) and efu (ward) corres- 
pond to the general pattern of relationship just 
described. But the ‘sections,’ even the small 
one-efu sections of Konú and ndacezhi, represent 
that loose, ramified, fictitious (unilateral) kin group 
which in other places comprises the population 
of the entire village. Now the Nupe village is 
(in theory at least) an endogamous unit: mar- 
riage links rarely stretch beyond the village 
boundaries and its branch or daughter settle- 
ments. "he Kutigi sections, however, are not, 
not even in theory, endogamous : intersectional 
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marriages are recognized by everybody to be as 
good and as desirable as the yawd dengi, the 
marriage of relations, and some of my informants 
even maintained that the comparative frequency 
of the latter was due entirely to the present-day 
economic stress and the attraction of the low 
bride-price which distinguishes relation-marriage 
in Nupe. How far these statements correspond 
to the actual situation will become clear from the 
attached chart which summarizes marriage con- 
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N.B—Tho figures under Beni and kintéshi rofor only to 
one и їп ‘each section so as to keep somo proportion 
between the compared groupe. 

We do not find in the chart a complete and 
uniform balance between endogamous and inter- 
sectional marriage. What we find is rather the 
indication of a development, or a tendency, 
towards inter-sectional marriage, in one word 
towards ‘ exogamy (ignoring here the negative, 
inhibition aspect of exogamy). Marri 
noxions, then, complete the picture of ‘ sym- 
5 biotic’ reciprocity and mutual adjustment; to 
the ‘ division of labour’ in the sphere of religious 
activity appears to correspond, in the sphere of. 
kinship, the tendency to exogamy. 

But let me summarize : we found four originally 
independent and culturally distinct groups which 
were forced into a ‘symbiotic’ union by external 
historical circumstances; from independent units 
they developed into sections and 
“ commonwealth,’ from 
socially differentiated sub. 
tion, bound together in itself by common descent, 
the property of common land and the possession 
of a common religious cult, is at the same time 
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‘bound to the‘ commonwealth” by the specific share 
which it assumed in the pursuit of the common 
interest, by the bonds of marriage relations and 
the spiritual dependence on the other section's 
magical endowment, and finally, by factors of 
political and economie co-operation. Member- 
ship of the section, with all its rights and obliga- 
tions, goes with birth in a certain locality, and is 
ruled by patrilineal affiliation. 

There remains the problem of terminology, in 
other words, the problem of placing this symbiotic 
sectional structure in the framework of familiar, 
established categories of primitive social organi- 
zation, ‘The preceding summary has established, 
I think, the essential correspondence between the 
group which we termed ‘section’ and the 
principle of clanship—more exactly, one type of 
clanship. Our 'section' conforms to clanship 
with respect to the general structural (* morpho- 
* logical '—Lowie) principle of clanship, i.e., with 
respect to the system of relationship defining 
membership of the group. It also corresponds to 
clanship ‘functionally’ (in the sense of Lowie 
and Malinowski), i.e, with respect to the specific 
activities which the so-and-so constituted group 
involves: activities which express inter-depend- 
ence and reciprocity with other, similar sections, 
in the framework of a larger, embracing group- 
unit? One word, quasi in brackets, on Exogamy, 
to many the criterion of clanship. Exogamy, as 
far as I can see, cannot be part of the general 
formal structure of clanship. Rather, it is one 
of the possible social expressions (not the only 
one) of the reciprocity and interdependence which 
Jinks clan with clan, section with section. Tn our 
example exogamous relations were much less 
fully developed than, for example, interdepend- 
ence in the sphere of religion and rituali But 
to return to our point: the ‘section’ which we 





















of clan in 
tho singul ‘always part 
“of a larger system, never a self-contained unit. The 
«fall functional reality of elanship is only achioved hy 
* tho integration of the clans ax correlated units into a 
"larger tribal whole.” (B. Malinowski, in 'The New 
« Generation,’ ea. by Caivarton and’ Schmathausen, 
1930, р. 165.) 

‘Actually, they are not likely to develop further, i.e. 
more systematically, chiefly because of the ao very 
unequal sizo of the sections. ‘The unequal ' chance for 
exogamous development camo out quite clearly in our 
hart, in the ratio between endogamous marriages and 
the totalswhich shows that tho proportion of endogamous 
‘marriages decroasos with the size of the section. 
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described, compared with the general concept of. 
clanship, contains one additional, as it were, 
new element : the very element of symbiosis. 
Evidently, clanship is one possible social solution 
for the cultural problem of symbiosis—whether 
or not it is the only one I cannot say at present. 
Or, to tumn the argument round, social symbiosis 
represents one possible origin of clanship. How 
important and widespread a one, I can again not 
attempt to discuss here. 

But then, social symbiosis itself represents only 
one possible social development, one possible 
cultural solution of a very general social problem, 
namely, the problem of how a social modus 
vivendi, a social equilibrium, could be achieved 
between diverse cultural groups which by external 
circunistances are forced into a common life. 
This last point disposes, I think, of the question 
to which I referred in the beginning, whether or 
not it was necessary to introduce the new term 
ymbiosis. Social ‘symbiosis defines a specific 
social constellation, different from mere co-opera- 
tion—the loosest. and most restricted method of 
balancing diverse cultural interests—and different. 
too, from complete fusion—a cultural * solution " 
which obliterates the identity of the component: 
cultures or, more frequently, transforms the 
original cultural groups into (ruling or ruled) 
social classes or strata. Biology defines symbiosis 
as the ‘association of two types of livin 
©. mutually beneficial to each other " 
‘neither part can exist without the other.’® 
Replace ‘living things’ by cultural group, and 
understand ‘existence’ as cultural, continued 
cultural, existence, and you have the character- 

ties of social symbiosis. The borderline between 
the three ‘cultural solutions’ may often be 
fluid; economic co-operation may grow into 
symbiosis (eg, among the fishing- and farming- 
communities of Melanesia), and the ‘idea’ of 
symbiosis may remain visible in political fusion 
(644. in the federal state). Also, social symbiosis 
has its limitations: in our own example it may 
be but a transitory ‹ solution,” unfit to cope with 
certain general social developments (unpropor- 
tionate growth of one section, the influence of 








































* Thore may be many more such cases. Lowie statem 
once that ‘we may with great likelihood asume’ that 
tions 








tive Society, p. 120). 
" Charles Singer: A Short History of Biology, p. 322. 
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new religious beliefs, ie, Mohammedanism, 
economic changes, ete.).. Limitations such as 
those have also determined tho fate of social 
symbiosis as a cultural solution of related 
problems in our own civilization, 

But our example demonstrates, I believe, 
unmistakeably where the difference between the 
three * cultural solutions lies. It is no accident 





TWO BRONZE AGE CAIRNS NEAR BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN. 


National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. Illustrated. 
BG Be, Army Comal kindly gave per- 

mission to the National Museum of 
‘Wales to examine any antiquities in the area 
of land east of Bridgend, Glamorgan, recently 
purchased for development by the War Depart- 
ment under the 1936 Defence Scheme. Two 
unrecorded mounds near ‘the village of Coity 
were noted by the surveyors of His Majesty's 
Office of Works. These have both been examined 
during the year, on behalf of the Museum, 

{ Simondsion Caim is situated on a saddle 
on the north side of Brackla Hill. Tho site 
is 190 ft, above O.D. and is on Lias limestone. 
‘The mound was hardly perceptible on the ground ; 

; it was found to cover the scanty remains of a 
cairn 43.ft. in diameter, with a central cist. 
‘This cist contained two ums of enlarged food- 

e vessel type and three associated objects. Near 

the first um, which contained the burnt bones 

d of an adult, was a flake-knife of flint chipped 

into an ogee outline, resembling bronze blades 
of Snowshill type. 

Near the second urn which held the burnt 
bones of an adult and a child were a flint fabri- 
cator and a natural cup—part of a nodule of 
pytites from the chalk. It would appear that 
we have here symbolic articles suited for a man, 
a woman, and a child respectively. The date 
of the primary burials should be about 1600 в.с. 

One stone of the wall of the cist, that next to 
the man's (2) interment was a cup-marked 
stone, pecked and roughly shaped; it is the 
first found in South Wales which can be definitely 
dated. 

Earthfast stones carefully set at an angle 
of 45° to resist the outward pressure of tho cairn 
mass were spaced out on the lower side of the 
cain. Such ‘thrust blocks’ have not, it is 
thought; hitherto been recorded. 

Subsequently the cairn was used as a cemetery, 
five cremation burials being inserted on the 
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that the mutual adjustment and inter-dependence 
crystallized most fully in kinship structure and. 
religion. For kinship organization regulates repro- 
duction and physical continuity of the group ; and 
religion organizes spiritual continuity and form- 
ulates, above all, the principle of necessity (though 
only a ‘subjective,’ psychological necessity) 
inherent in symbiotic inter-dependence. 


By Sir Cyrit Fox, Director, 





southern margin. » With one of these was a large 
and highly decorated um of overhanging-rim 
type, the burial being at least, a generation later 
than that of the occupants of tho primary cist. 
Dr. F. J. North notes that coal was present in 
this cremation, being the first record of its use 
as transported fuel in Wales. 

In the neighbourhood of these burials, and 
associated with them, were several pits filled 
with stones or earth’ and covered with lange 
slabs of red Triassic conglomerate, These pita 
presumably served a ritual purpose. 

Pond Cairn, the second of the two mounds, 
about half-a-mile from Simondston, is on a low 
knoll of Lins limestone 125 ft. above O.D. (6g. 1). 
Its structure, and the ritual acts for which 
evidence was revealed by excavation were alike 
remarkable. 

Near the centre of the mound was a (dedica- 
tory!) pit dug into the rock, containing the 
scattered burnt bones of a child. - Beside this, in 
the centre of the mound, on ground level, was an 
overbanging-rim urn of about 1300 ».c., contain- 
ing the burnt bones of an adult. A heap 
of stones covered this, the principal, burial. 
A basin with projection, phallic in plan, and 
lined with charcoal, fronted the urn, Over the 
stone-heap a turf stack was raised, vertical-sided. 
Around the stack a .caim ring was constructed 
with an inner wall-face and outer kerb, making 
the diameter of the monument about 60 ft. 
‘There was no entrance to the са ring. When 
this was completed, charcoal was scattered over 
the floor of the ‘circular, interspace between 
cairn ring and turf stack, and trodden hard in 
some ceremonial movement of men. 

‘Thereafter the inner wall face of the cairn ring 
was broken at one point, and a pit was dug and 
filled with vegetation, being thereafter covered 
with a pile of stones which linked the cairn ring 
with the turf stack, Grains and seeds were. 
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found in the vegetable matter in the pit, which 
Professor John Percival reports as wheat (prob- 
ably Triticum vulgare), barley, and cheat or chess, 
a weed of cultivation. This is believed to be the 
first scientific record of Bronze Age food grains 
in Southern Britain. 

‘The significance of the ritual practices disclosed, 
requires careful consideration. 
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‘The figuro is standing on the site of the dediontory (1) р 





fof the turf "stack, and. there ín a long stretch of tho outer. 
irn adjacent to the kerb have been removed by stone 


Pliolo: National Museum of Wales, Repro 


Some 1500. years after the completion of these 
ceremonies, the cair was occupied by Roman- 
British: squatters who left wheat and barley by 
the side of their fires, in a situation which enabled 
the contours of the structure at this intermediate 
stage of its degradation to be determined. 

‘While Simondston Cairn represents a normal 
Bronze ‘Age highland type, Pond Cairn is dis- 
tinotly. unusual, Its proximate origin is almost 
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the pit containing food grains is behind him. The i 
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certainly to be sought in Devon, where structures 
of composite character, stone rings and turf, have 
been recorded from time to time by the Devon 
Archæological Association; examples on Hameldon 
Down, Dartmoor and at Parracombe, Exmoor, 
may be cited. There is, then, reason to believe 
that Pond Cairn (and the secondary deposits at 
Simondston) represent an intrusion of the south- 








X 





it, and between two unexeavated portions of the turf 

inner wall of tho Cairn Ring is viaiblo to the left 
kerb of the Ring in the foreground. The stones of the 
Tobbers. Coity Castle and village are on tho skyline. 
duced also in * The Times,’ Ist April, 1938. 














western folk, early in the Middle Bronze Age, 
across the Severn Sea into the Glamorgan sea 
plain: 

About half the cost of these excavations which 
will be published in extenso in due course, was 
defrayed by His Majesty's Office of Works, and 
much assistance was given by their surveyors. 
The Secretary of Stato for War has presented 
the finds to the National Museum of Wales. 











ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


‘The Anthropology of Prehistoric Cyprus. An Ac- 
8] coum ef Neoliehie and Bronze Age Sulle 

including the results of an Expedition to the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the Winter 1937-1938. 
wf. a Communication presented by 


[ 








Mr. M. M. Riz and Dr. L. 
14 June, 1938. 

Account of an anthropometripal expedition to the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the winter of 1937- 
including the measurement of skulls in Cyprus, 


H. Dudley Buzton, 
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Athens and Crete, followed by a detailed deserip- 
tion of prehistorie erania from Cypras, where 
reeent excavations have brought to light skulls of 
a period considerably earlier than any previously 
examined. These maus date from the Neolithic 
period and are of special interest as showing 
artificial cranial deformation, a condition whieh 
had not previously been observed before the end of 
the Bronze Age. In addition to deformed skulls 
thore are now available about 100 undeformed 
skulls belonging to varios subdivisions of the 
Bronzo Age. The authore will attempt to show the 
ethnological relations of the Cypriots of this period 
to the other inhabitants of the Mediterranean, 1t 
seers probable that here, as elsewhere, the earliest 
peoples belonged to the so-called Mediterranean 
Taco but that at an early period there was a series 
of invader of Arena lock. Tt is interesting o 
note that, ax in Cyprus to-day, even at ап earl 
period елене аа loa! diferencen i 
the physical characters of the people, no doubt 
owing io the comparatively isolated communities 
in which the people lived, combined with a small 
population, 























Committee on Applied Anthropology. Report of 
BB %,dizeusrion on Indirect Rule in Northern 
Rhodesia, 29 April, 1088. 
Sir Alan Pim, K.C.LE,, opened a discussion 
on problems connected with Indirect Rule in 
Northern Rhodesia by describing a number of 
ciroumstances which in that territory militate 
inst the effective working of the system. Боле 
of the largest native tribal units ere divided by 
frontiers, and acknowledge a Paramount who lives 
across the border. Many smaller units are too 
Sall to be recognized separately for purposes of 
modem government. In somo areas, natives who 
have adopted ploughing have taken up lad without 
regard for tribal boundaries. Except in Barotae- 
land, the traditional rights of the chiofs to labour 
and tribute have been abolished without compensa- 
tion, and. the salaries which they receive do not 
enable them to pay the retainers, and to keep up 
the hospitality, on which their prestige depends, 
‘Tho councillors, who havo a clearly defined place 
їо the native political system in many tribes, are 
not officially recognized in the constitution of native 
authorities, and so do not receive payment from 
Government. Native treasuries have recently been. 
instituted, but their resources are vory inadequate. 
In Barotseland, owing to tho special agreements 
made with the British South Africa Company, 
the Paramount has always received considerable 
revenues, which are now paid into a tribal treasury ; 
expenditare however has been concentrated on the 
capital, and the subject tribes derive little return 
from the taxes which they pay. 

Sir Alan suggested four problems calling for 
anthropological study. (1) In what way can Indirect. 
Rule best be mado to subserve the ideals of native 
development set before them .by modem govern. 
ments? (2) How can the generally accepted body 
of native law be brought into line with tho ra 
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changes in native custom that are taking place 
with present-day economic developments?" (3) 19 
thero any way in which the principle of Indirect 
Rule can be applied to the mixed populations which 
‘are growing up in the industrial areas? (4) Could 
a system of land-tenure bo devised, suitablo to 
areas which might be added to native reserves, 
subject to provisions that the occupants must 
adopt efficient methods of cultivation? 


Appeal for Funds. 
89 AN Fellows ot the Royal Anthropological 

Tosttuto "wil have recived 4 copy ol the 
appeal for funds to maintain and, if possible, 
[nerean the work of the Institute, whieh hai 
been cramped for luck of money for some years 

ust, 

Pith appeal is for two objecta, income and capital. 
Although it is hoped that the running expenses 

ill be les in the new premises than in the old, 
ince part of the house has been let off to tenants, 
tho income is not sufficient for the Institute's work, 
‘and it is earnestly hoped that a large proportion of 
Fellows will voluntarily increase their sul 
by at least a guinea yearly until the number of 
Fellows Das increased and therewith tho income 
from subscriptions, 

If extra subscriptions are promised for seven 
yours under Deed of Covenant, income tax already 
Paid by subseribers, ean be recovered on these 
Payments, so that if the total of such subscriptions 
‘amounts for example to £200, another £70 will be 
received by the Institute without cost to tho mub- 
soribers. ‘This freedom from income tax on such 
subteription is one of the concessions that the 
Government gives to British scientific research, and. 
it is hoped ‘that many Fellows will enable the 
Instituto to take advantage of it. 

‘Tho other appeal i for à Capital Fund, Tho costa 
of removal and the purchase of the leaso of the new 
premises havo boen defrayed out of reserves ac- 
cumulated for thos purposes, A sum of £3,500 is 
needed to replace those reserves and it is hoped to 
raise it by subscriptions and legacies. A cheque, 
for £100 received now and invested will inerense to 
about £140 by the date of the expiry of the present 
lease. If payment ix made over a period of seven. 
years or moro, under Deed of Covenant, as in the 
caso of the voluntarily increased subscriptions, in- 
come tax can be eecovered on these payments also, 
во аб £70 paid in seven instalments will benefit the 
Institute by about £96, at the present rato of income 
‘tax, without cost to the subscribers. These contri- 
butions will be taken into account in reducing 
sur-tax returns, 

Tt is earnestly hoped that all Fellows and others 
interested in anthropology, will send somo subscri 
tion, however small, to help the valuable scientific 
work that has been carried on for so many years 
by the Institute. A copy of the Appeal, Banker's 
Order, and Deed of Covenant may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, to whom all correspondence 
should bs addressed, nt 21 Bedford Square, London, 
Ус. 
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The Hilton-Simpson Bequest. 
gi detto в ку indebted to Ne 
Hilton Simpson, widow of Captain Melvill 
itonSimpeon for tho et of cine 0 books 
on the anthropology, archeology, and ethnography’ 
Of French Norin Айн, рениш t0 the Library 
în the nume of her husband. he value of the 
bequest is much enhanced by the fact that, these 
books ropresent the working library of a well-known 
eld ethnologist who had personally visited and 
orked amongst the peoples xo exhaustively describe 
Jn these volumes. OF particular” interest aro 
Beater Spans, Gulia ences e 
p Afrique du Nord, published in six volumes in 1921- 
1847," Hanoteau and Letournenx” authoritative 
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La Kabyliecttes couinmes Kabyles, Émile Masqueray™s 
Formation des Cutts ches les populations sédentaires de 
Tálgérie, Nercier s exhaustive Histoire de T Afrique 
Septentrionale, Мошдтах Le. Maroc, Inconnt, 
Duveyriers chusie Les Touare] dw Nord, ond 
now ониб «Чын, чы mich, quoted 
En "riu amd. Magie «f Religion. dans l'Afrique 
du Nord. е T ^ 








bel, inscribed with the name of 
Captain Hilton-Simpson hax been printed and 
inserted in each volume, and all the books have been 
catalogued and incorporated in the library, where 
they will form a welome addition to the North 
African section, and a permanent record of the 
name and work of tho generous donor, L, J. P. G. 











OBITUARY. 


Melville William Hilton-Simpson: 1881 — 17th 
gt ferent 
‘The death of Mv, Melville Hilton-Simpson. 

will be deplored, not only by: profesional anthro- 
pologists, ut also by those many'undergraduates who 
Fad been aceustomed to noek hin advice on ethnology. 
Krographypand thear of steering an eight-oared boat, 

Nir. Hilton-Simpson, who eame up to Exoter 
College, Oxford, in. 1900, from Wellington, began 
to travel їп the Bahara in 1903. On his next 
joumey to Africa ho visited the Kasai region of tho 
Congo’ with Mr. Emil Torday. The expedition 
suffered. many hardships, which put n grent strain 
Om Milton-Sümpron's never very strong physique. 
‘They brought back important. collections. among 
which the wood carvings of the Bushongo now 
in the British Museum. dewrve ewpecinl mention. 
‘The results will be found in tho official publication, 
and ina more popular book Phe Land and Peoples 
of the Kasai 

У не 1912 Hilon-Simpeon who in the previous year 
had married Helen Dorothy, daughter of Mr. 
Malcolm Douglas Mackenzie (late Bombay Civil 
Serviec) returned with hi wife to North Afrien. 
Hin studies of the Shawia Araby were only inter. 
rupted by the war-years, during which he served 
in tho Royal Army Service Corps, and enlivened 
unpleasant times on the Western Front by explaining 
how much wore it was on the Congo. 

"The Hilton-Simpsons formed the ideal anthrop. 
logical expedition. She played the native game 
fof hockey with tho ladies with a skill which they 














could not equal, and learned all abont them, while 





he studied the arts and crafts of tho men, The 
much to his skill 


Pitt-River Meum ow 
collecting. Special menti 
surgical mxtruments and of the methods of irrigation 
sociated with the clepsydra. In co-operation 
'J, A. Hnewler, fms were taken illustrating 
Tho life wnd industries of the people. | His researches 
Were recorded in. Among the Hill-Potk of Algeria, 
rad Medicine and Surgery. and paper in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
in these columns, and elsewhere 
He received the Rivers Medal in 1982, and wax 
a B.Sc. of Oxford, In addition to his formal work, 
Hilton-Simpwon, both during the time he was. living 
in Oxford and later during regular visits, contributed 
considerably expecially in informal gathering to the 
ccs of the School of Anthropology in. Oxford, 
partculmy early day, although he neve 
e formal teuchingsposts the present 
mde, leas 








































much about the netual d 
people would have been dificult if not 
Mnpossible to have obtained from books or formal 
lectures, 

"Hilton-Simpson. waw 
wecomplishment« an excellent 
of ‘Kafir Ox' is named afte 
Chevalier of the Legion of Hi 
member of the Royal Belgian Geograph 








addition to his other 
hot, and a variety 
him. He was 
our, corresponding 

I Society 

















REVIEWS. 


Anthropology: An Introduction to Primitive 
тор: Ааа. Тоо 

Г pte 80 ne 
Har Prios 10e al, 

Pro caine warna s that his Dok i not 
o denter та Bariy Оет 

ET rat dandi dt tini deod a te 


fork, though it embodies material and arguments from. 
dio previous book. It will unquestionably become as 








and F.R.G.S., F.ŻS., as well as a Follow of our 
LH. D. B. 
‘useful a studonta’ textbook as ita predecessor, JE it 








Tenda to bo prolix, it never becomes dull. Profesor 
Goidenweiser, indeed, marshals and manmuvres a 
tremendous rango of material with tho skill of a born 
Expositor. Throughout ho remains eclectic and judicious, 
and when he expressos criticism, he does so without 
acrimony. Ho succeeds, therefore, in maintaining a 
Toasonabio balance between the various points of view 
Current in contemporary anthropology. 
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cussion of some of tho more abstract problems of ar 
‘hropology, such as thet of tho relation of tho individual 
to society in ritual or economies, or the nature of 
invention or the mana concept, le slips into vai 

phorime and perhaps dispalable generalizations, tl 

more tho fault of tho unsatisfactory stato of o 
knowledge than of his standpoint and method. 

‘The book covers most of the topics which would be 
dealt with ín an introductory course on anthropology, 
‘There ja an excellent introductory section on Physical 
Anthropology “and” Race,” followed by postion on 
Economie life, Art, Magie and Religion, Society and 
Politics, and a final genera) section dealing with such 

juostions a the relation of culture to environment, 
diffusion and evolution. . The descriptive material 

‘aptly chosen, and many illuminating examples from our 
Ow culture help the student to realize the essential 
“paychic unity "as. the writer calls it—of mankind. 
Inevitably, in a book of this kind, somo chapters give 
he impression of being ratherloosely related to the 
Test, and others of being over-casunl (64., Ch. 20, " The 
T" White Murs Burden"). In tho reviewer's opinion 
he outstanding chapter are those dealing with the 
problom of diffusion. A more lucid and judicions dis 

Susson of this vexed issue could hardly be found. M. 
































вуз. п, Ри. London, 1997- 
FEE ML ые. 
99. Sa ol o Paci tentis e mper Te 
Set ult Mt vere bnt a s 
vo sue cui ies tatio i DE S 
Sateen e ed e ырчы ot e oot 
Mieres dde at atre d nq jet 
Tnely wrought instrumenta of expression ae our own, 
EU opone Sat cid Мыр р арчы iE 
Mtem i efe hu o tu Vi 
Gur aivileations mot becaune ive form end alriature are 
VE Mio Dj e mite bs са mare crus 
даана оградата ма опат 
Каруу b arn Я 
ette na Sacra fe else etn 
tor mene lied vr do att М кы; 
Men, mese eani toc d mu hid 
sb atero hava devoted ele t йи нше” 
etl men оГ М. г» e, Dl o edat 
Moro MO E eek 
ийи Тып motn des io lat 
AE peer or wf oly ney ts 
тае chr Rohs, "eins theory age 
studies from the time of Plato and Panini to the any 
when the discovery of Sanskrit sot the philologistson the 
throne they aro only now abdicating. Не shows the 
the Catholic and subsequently the Protestant 
Bits nav miel i ТЫ eias aa ir dme 
ere D fd enn usta Ra 
E tene nett Chee back apt, Vah 
ETT Rum em. aq Dope 
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World languages are made not by amateur gremmriana bu. 
y word powo he Roman Empire ado Latin, the 
itih Empire English. The Church of Rome maintained 
desine Latin and, ths power of tho Hora or the 
{Ridge snack be overeimaiod. бадана аси ара, 
cinoma, ann of gto, nn of rg feign Das 
news and eaftering in the pute of powers” en” 

















A Herd of Red Deer : A Study in Animal Behaviour. 
By P. Proser Рано, РЕР, РЕ. London 

4 Baigent rt eR B10 ppa pi 3, 10 oe: 
in text, 3 maps and 4 plana. E 

"This extremely interesting account males an anthrop. 
‘logit wonder how far the socially of red deer and thui 
of man are governed by. the same principles. Perhaps 
the question can best be answered by quoting a few 
short passages from this book, The author pointa out 
Ehet ‘Pth Tio of tho land affecta tho nocia! morphology 
ot the herd,” and that *freo-moving animals need 
"< рако in which to feed and breed, to reat and play. 

Conservatism of habit tende to restrict moveron 
to'a particular area.. Truo nomads aro raro in naturo, 
"t Bome species of mammala, like some. human types, 

cething mames whilst food ia available 
owing romula in antisocial behaviour” 
family is tho basia of sociality in red door,” 
matriarchal.” -This Jast 
етапе at i tt varianen with theft 
‘hae in the rutting season the stág keeps an 
a harom; but the author explains i 

"The wivantages of social habits aro enumerated, 

at thn aro tot to rongona or lli he ex 

Tot telaclogioa." Boolality han ita roots 
їп the physiological and psychological processes of 
reproduction.” Soialiy, may ad domm develop 
уола the limite of reproduotive expediency, ‘it 
“ ite origins 'are in reproduoton, and we may look 

im the Futuro o research on tho hormonio process 
“concerned to throw much light on the development 
^ and. Interpretation of social behaviour." 

Ono interesting observation is that "the stag com 
Denies frequently split into their approximate agg. 
lumen when grazing or resting. and (his presumably 
“ hea social. fondenty. This organization it alo 
characteratic of somo Afronn tribes, but im drawing 
an analogy between deer and man one must remember 
One very important difference between them, the 
омо! note Г the reproductive organy of tha 
former. "For a part of the year а мар ie "physio: 
* logically castrate. m eer p 

‘Tho. author rejects tho behaviours, mochanistio 
маа МАЦЫ thoories, but subscribes tO “organismal 
“Biology, following Kitter and Russell. This Jeda him 
do mako tho lo statemont that “we eat take 
Pw axiomatio that an animal strives to keep itti 
“ within an ecological norm"! CANNING SUFFERN, 
























































CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hsing Links between Horned Cairns in Sardinia 
M. йрн» мө often notioed tho 

maal шм bem “Пи Ый эта 
ялы ый ашыйк Gocland qud de 
asa Groves ot ‘Sardinia’ which teens jo innt 


о оь ьар tio Atlantio cuss ia the nea 


period, indicated also by other megalithic types, by 


siyles of ornament, by the diffusion of certain foris 
of artefact, and so on. The studies carried ont in the 
last few years on Ulsier mogaliths have however em: 
phased ‘certain pursing diforence, and it is only 
recently that missing Jinks have boon dicove 


‘these is the homed aim of Corracloone. (C0, 


Leitrim), of which a davcription hae just been published 
by Lady Dorothy Lowry-Comry (J.R. 802, Antig. Irland, 


гө] . 


0, E, HARVEY. ` 
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ҮШ, уй (1087), 
e Ren. Natura Hi s 
e een айа Имогу ы Philosophical Бант 
and to be published in due course in thei ч “А 

Pair (o. dene], n which no dota 


302).1 The second js Clontygora 














Mackenzie, Memnon, 4 (1900); “ids Ausonia (1008) 
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stone 
Caithness’ the segmentati 

















ee Eu an ne 
Tlie cairn is not in Ulster but a mile or two over tho 
order im Connaught. For convenience horned caims 
iso referred to as in Ulster, where lie the great majority. 
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the Sardinian and the Ulster monuments, Cormeloona. 
inat prosent isolated. Te haw no рагай to the cast; 
here is the homeland of Ulster homed cairns, and 
Tes builders may have strayed in fom the west. Perhaps 
when Gana fore careful explored, Gorracloona 
SE be found to Delong to & separate group centering 
Tor Sligo or farther south. Clontygora Hes close t 
Cartingford Lough, which, has been postulated as one 
of th papel eir ef ollm of hore raus 
iu may thus bo among their earliest constructions. 
in at present unaccounted for. Teas not far from the 
ош of the Foyle, and ie [en on the edge of an area 
‘Which hae yielded many strange typen o£ megalithic 
monument, built apparently Py intruders, who h 
diulo. appreciation of megaliihio architecture. At 
progon owever sesearch not min advanced 
Te dogmatise on the problatory of Co, Derry, 

T RIGHARDSON 0. DAVIES. 

















Glass in Modern Egypt 
to Mader, унүн үү 
06 rures tim iem Ret МЫМ. 
тне Г нды Бурже mo gll 
Vie ads M Soie e beste hula avide 
Mit eer Кул af 
Tit "ons ot ee Oe rte thie eh ware 
Ca ay Pekin, fne d, maro Wiig т 
So re Eis Tumaco had a umbar of Aprii 
Жы аы ЕГ ЫЗА an aparator wortel in ia 
rC RT 
E oo рапа. su as sou und to cal 
POS rta put" dt ved. for cheap perfumat 
Miete, у ыды: ыза ТЫ Рова 
Кау ы e elo Cs or e genit yellow nt 
are asning of tia century, Sis bugs of ths 
T to find, S amni Tobin wer la made, 
i coca wire bo cereal vare of th 
But tenia, b Qe nallo produet Wb a iud 
Ae 
а Г at aneh ono rummer about forty rare 
ge pe inane enr a bd 
Neh were "alareely distinguishable. from. those” of 
eee re ey ide af tak opaque rane 
eet ETN, rT treaty an ona clie, wi 
pe OCD o da Sem tud vow Vidt an 
Mn, tete Ө тө e tute of ien oum 
хр compe Aly men prennon ap Many 
e CLS En e Sad Bsa sea el 
Foe y pa py п 
[Eq e D re DEDE Зу дөп 
Barat о Кам way SE Mes and tho Red Sen 
ree Moi a mel much ed aud by which 
оце vi tid Tenn mugs ha auae wars sod 
TUS ge вооа Bo. E relive reached tbe 
uds er irte at tale baw Rag diei oui 
Tit in af iat scaly est Libas Fer T 
See Daa a it ett ough d ed io mela sudes 
G. D. HORNBLO! 























Superstition and Fact, (C/. Max, 1098, 04.) 
ыг кем of miii value is to 
07 Eiana in ho woll E Lancartem wione walore 
AS el t To a eume Tor ompelen, Land 


Jun provete (MAX 1038, 64) hat Chis bel ean have 
o foundation in fuot 


"That wise old physician, Sir Samuel Wilks, used to 
Impress upon toe that ^ Sclence did not begin tili man- 
"Hind. begon to learn that pos hoe is not necessarily 
propter hoo"; and would add, with a smile, " Many 
‘People haven't learnt that yet.” 
Ting waters of Lourdes have I believe no medicinal 
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valuo, That porsons aMicted with certain types of 
Uiseaso have recovered completely or partially, after 
bathing in thoma, scema fairly certain. "From thia, it 
has boen argued that they cure all diseases, "We heat 
of a fow eucceases, and nat of the very many Failures: 
‘And do successes may not ll be "próptem "Dub only 
Арон ооо. 

Ono get oo cesis conviton ewm among educated 
people to-day : jy an old fein of mi i 
That poacockar feathers were unlucky, and would not 
fae one in the house... cha hee about ie. Where 
upon ahe “proved It thus. Qux Hh 
pects! producer ог ийат at тшу. Late tol 
hor that allar a long run of luck, ho put on a new pieco 
as good as mmy previous one. Dt it was a "rst; He 
‘was losing wo heavily, lud turned ho must 
Close in & weoke Ho racked hia brains to thin of the 
фе о and ien rene hat friend 
în Tadia had sont him a peacock feather screen, which 
Adorned his drawing-room. Ho dashed home,’ threw 

enon on the fre, ml that very night tho picco 
"o pay!" Thore-" aad my friend," that proven 
What more proof do you want? 
X good" post-hocker." 
Primitivo qan s0 soon as ho began to ait up and tako 
found. himself surrounded by unknown enemy 
incase, drought, thunder and lightning, ete». 
‘Most larining was the fact that many of chess 
enemies wore inviable. In hia efforts to identify and 
vare Qm Mie guomes were, 1¢ appears, mostly 
‘posthoc Often fo vaa abrurlly müraken. Вот 
almos tho. guem was a shrewd ono and he hit on « 
eure г & dmfoguami. Spring of zoal medicinal value 
‘wore found at very early date, That thete discoverers 
thought that some uneon Spirit effected tho cure, did 
hot afoot tho valu of the spring. 

Minsauloun healing power was once ascribed. to me, 
and caused mo much trouble and pain. During thé 
‘Abin revolution in TO а тиш nomi and 
apparently moribund, was drugged into the makeshift 
hospital and dumped on a beds" Ho was shot through 
ho hend. Tho bullot entered by the sido of tho n 
junt mining tho oyo, and camo out low on tho oocipitai 
Bono, makinig the baso of tho brain, The. doetor, from 

iw, took is temperature, nid, to me ^ Menin 
Ho'l bo dead о вл онто? two," and tll the wit he 
might stay by tho 

‘Rio daye later the doctor called mo in to see tho mans 
who waa atili alivo, unconscious, but looking better. 
Xd with better temperature, Phe doctor expressed 
his amazement. Wo talked in Gemman. After this 
She ma made an astonishing recovery: He remem. 
bered about tho fight, dragged ono log a bit, and had a 
eti army, but yas otherwise quite vell. And everyone 
бй nae Thad eure im. "His ef sowed 
Xm correctly—that from tho moment 1 had spoken 
Nei ran unio tongue ever Nm h bogan to got 
Well, Pot hoc] To tell of tho’ chronic. curable, 
congenital deformities, and other unhappy beings I was 
implored to cure would take too mich space. “Denials 
af my. power wore useless: 1 was adjumd to “have 
fmerey and try, oF they anid * You are too modest. "We 
"leno you cat do tT wna aa ineapabio of efecting 8 

i spring water.” Виз there was 
М. B DURHAM. 

















‘tho then 
























































Fact and Superstition. (С/. Мах, 1038, 64.) 
Bind Tagan Sst bg trating his ons. 

TESTS Pi eie 
JE Pad written “often: 

attribution of beat оша ы 

of boing accurate: but there would have hem nothing 
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to tread on. "That would have bom contrary to what 
Timagine is Lord Raglan’s considered policy of provo- 





cotively overstating hie can. Ho us of course 
ground for supposing that I (or anyone else?) bd 
tint popular superstitions always havo some foundation 
in "face. Would he himself subscribo o a. statement 
that! they never did?" Or that incomplete or faulty 
observation of facta nover gavo rise to superstition ? 
It he woukt not, our difference iv one of degree, and 
possibly (in. some measure) of terminology. 

J. H: HUTTON, 














Hengist, Hors: (GF. Mas, 1098, 
O aaa i 
Sk Lond Raglan critisize my handling of the 
evidence for Hengist and Horse on the’ ground 
hat “we know of Henglat only in conuexioh with 
“ымы? Lord Raglan Je ot cour wrong: iis 
precisely becauan we know of Нелін арат де Horse 
[in tho Genealogies, Beowulf, etej, that wo aro bound 
{0 teat tho one ith greater respect than the thar. 
‘Fortunately for Lord Raglan historians have always 
rejected ie principle, It the truth of hal a ишеп 
fan bo questioned; why should tho other half be 
“ gacrotanel" otherwise 1 should only have to writ 
"t Hengiat and Lord Raglan aro aliko historion figuron 
aos Lond Raglan who, doos not al 
Would рю тобе to accept mm 
exista himself. T va 


and Lord Raglan. 











Another Stone Mortar from New Guinea, 
100 E35 De ene morer Pi d, waa found 1 





Edi Crook, Ramu, Rivor, Noly Guinea, mid 
secently acquired by the Craninore Ethnographica 
Museum. Te ia somowhat similar to ono recorded in 
Max, 201, 1035, but in spallor (maximum diametor 











Fro, 1, STONE MORTAR FROM EDIE CREEK, RAMU RIVER, 
NEW GUINEA, 


21:5 em. inteonal diameter 10:7, hight 10-1 em. 
weight 71e. (3.175 grams]; the bosses aro small 
ün moro regular, and aro nineteen Ж namber 
"fuese two ortas, together with е аел previously 
mentioned by Neuhaus (Devic Neu Outre, Belin, 
ТӨП), would seem to represent tho total nds up to tho 
present. G. PL ALES, 
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A WITCH-GLOVE FROM WOOTTON BASSETT, WILTSHIRE. 
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A WITCH-GLOVE FROM WILTSHIRE. By Dr. Margaret A. Murray. 


101 e, which I believe to be unique and to be a survival of ancient beliefs and customs, 

has recently been brought to my notice. It is a ‘ witch-glove ’ from Wootton Bassett in 
Wiltshire, and is now in the possession of Mr. C. L. de Beaumont, by whose kind permission T publish 
tho photograph. Tho object is an oak board, 12" x 10” X 1°, standing on four feet, On the upper 
sido of the board is a hollow shaped like a hand. A wooden bar is hinged to the left side of the board, 
and when the hand—presumably the right hand—is placed in the hollow the bar is brought over the 
wrist and held firmly in position by hook and chain, ‘The hand is thus held immovable. At the distal 
end of the board there is hinged another board of the same size as the lower board, to which it forms 
fa kind of cover. At the proximal end of the cover and on the underside is the letter W formed by 
sharp-pointed brads, When the cover was shut down on the hand the brads would pierce the flesh. 
‘Tho ‘glove’ is said to have been used to punish witches after tho criminal laws against them were 
repealed, But such а punishment was entirely illegal at the date (circa 1800) of the glove, T regard 
it as a survival of the ancient custom of tattooing which was kept,up by the ' witches’ to а Inte date 
amd was called the ‘ Devil's Mark’ by their enemies. Its use survived into the last century as a method 
of punishmént, in the same way that the religious rite of the ordeal by water survived aa the ducking 
of witches. 

















POTTERY AMONG THE WANGONI AND WANDENDEHULE, SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA. By 
M. H. Dorman, District Office, Mikindani, South Tanganyika. 


102 ^ the beginriing of the last century one of the Zulu armies sloughed off a regiment which 

fought its way northwards conquering and incorporating the best stock of the tribes through 
which it passed. ‘This composite army settled partly in Nyasaland and partly in Songea shortly 
before the advent of the Germans; it was at this time that they became known as Wangoni. Неге 
in Songea they met the Wandendehule whom they forced eastwards; the marginal peoples of 
each tribe intermixed but the Wangoni generally contented themselves with putting in a Swazi 
overlord over the Wandendehule. 

The Wangoni are a people who have had only a short period as a united and separate entity 
before becoming subject to detribalizing influences of three kinds; the first of these was the methods 
adopted to suppress the 1905-06 rebellion which resulted in the death of many and the scattering 
of most of the Wangoni, coupled with a complete reorganization of their hereditary chieftainship ; 
the second is the influence of missions whose policy it is to break down native customs and 
beliefs; and the third is the labour recruiting system which takes some 3,000 men to the coast 
each year, who return full of new ideas and a certain amount of scepticism. The Wandende- 
hule on the other hand have remained outside these influences and except for the 1914-1918 
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war their history has remained quite undisturbed. 
Both tribes are situated in Songe& district, 
Tanganyika Territory, lat. 10° 40' S, long. 
35° 40' E. (approx.). (See sketch map.) 
Potters, 

(a) Their Crajt—The manufacture of pottery 
in these two tribes is a specialized, but not strictly 
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other work before each lesson. One informant 
stated that when she was a girl she had difficulty 
in borrowing pots, and so she started to watch 
other. women at work, tried her own hand and 
was now the only potter in one of the largest 
villages in the district.” 

(b) T'heir Social Influence-—Pottery is not. mate 
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Fiol skpTON MAP OF THE WANOONI AND WANDENDERULR DISTAIO, SOUTHERN TANGANYIKA. 


hereditary craft, specialized in that only 3 per 
cent. of the population are potters and these are 
all women, hereditary in that it is usually the 
daughter of a potter who carries on the craft, 
but not strictly hereditary because anyone outside 
the family may on payment of some kind learn 
the craft. Any member of a potters family 
may be taught free of charge, but anyone outside 
the family must bring a present or assist in some. 


in any one specialized area but in almost every 
village of any size; so that it has little effect 
on tribal organization and solidarity by the 
dependence of the tribe on one particular area 
for its pots. As each village has its own supply 
it is never traded in markets or far from the 
source of manufacture, except that the very 
large beer drinking vessels are particularly well 
made in one village and may be traded for 
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30 miles around. Potters usually make for their 
own domestic use and for the relatives in their 
family, any member of which gets them free; a 
potter may make as many as 20 pots for a girl 
who is about to get married, They do sell their 
products but there is not а great demand because 
50 many count a potter among their relatives. 

(c) heir Technique.—The work tends to be 
mechanical because of tho traditional and here- 
ditary influence, but potters are ready to learn 
from each other and the variety of design and of 
quality points to а slow improvement and not a 
purely mechanical copying of models; actually 
no potter has a model by her side at any time 
when she is modelling the clay. For the same 
reason technique, though slightly different for 
the two tribes, in general outline is standardized ; 
but, particularly among the Wangoni on account 
of their mixed origins, the details of the technique 
differ widely from individual to individual; for 
instance, one potter uses a tumtable, the next 
does not; some colour their pots red, some black, 
some both and others neither. Among the 
Wandendehule, however, technique is fairly 
strictly standardized. 

Pols and their prices. 

Generally speaking, imported products are in 

addition to, and not in place of native ware; 
‘among the most well-to-do of the clerical section 
European vessels may be in greater use than 
native pots but among the common people petrol 
tins and enamel ware have encroached only æ 
little; in tho country each house of the better 
sort may have two or threo pieces, but these are 
in addition to the normal native pots, such as 
plates, mugs, kettles and saucepans. 
labourers who leave the coast to return to their 
homes each year bring back some kind of imported 
vessels and these are having leavening effect on 
the country. But imports have made little 
headway in the larger pots required for water- 
carrying. 
‘The following list of pots shows their names in 
Kingoni, their functions, and prices, as in use 
to-day in both tribes. It is also usual in lieu of 
cash payment to accept as much food as can fill 
the pot bought (Fig. A, 1-8). 


Fra. 1. Litarange, for drinking nati 











add 








ae 1018 
Fro. 2. Lilebu, or brewing aive beer | — 0 6 
Bra. 3. Kifuru, tor drawing water... 0 24 0 6 
Fro. £ Miara, for washing (rather un- vA 


common) 
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ie. 5, Kiron, for evoking vegetal 
6. Chat for cooking m 
C dem aide 
рет М orig ia eri 
eB. M aat. CA amall bow for almost 
Е 
Manufacture of Pots. 

(a) Raw Material—The clay is always found 
close to a stream bed in the bottom of a nearby 
valley; it is usually khaki in colour but some- 
times rather blue and always sandy in texture. 
No tempering material is ever used because, they 
say, the pot would break in the firing; the clay 
in its natural state is already well tempered. 
The normal method of preparing the clay among 
both tribes is to pound the clay on a stone until 
it is smooth and soft; some use a pestle and 
mortar instead of a stone and some of the 
Wandendehule mix their clay by hand in a small 
pit, "Water is always added in small quantities. 

(b) Shaping the Pot.—There are two methods 
of modelling the clay in use among both tribes ; 
опе is modelling from the lump, especially used. 
for the smaller pieces; the second is building. 
wp the larger pots on the ring or false-coiling 
system. . 

Among the Wangoni the small pots modelled. 
from the lump are shaped on a turntable of a. 
potsherd; the Wandendehule dispense with the 
potsherd and make them straight on the ground. 

"he large beer vessels and water-pot built on. 
the ring system are usually started among the 
Wangoni in a shallow pit while the potter works 
round them squatting or standing as necessary ; 
some Wongoni, however, use a turntablo of a 
potsherd for the larger vessels. The Wandende- 
hulo as with their small pots make tho large ones 
straight on the ground or starting in a shallow 
pit. Among both tribes the big vessel, whose 
bottom is necessarily left open at the start, may 
be finished either by modelling the inside of the 
bottom as it stands in the pit, or finishing the 
sides and neck, and when this is dry turning the 
pot over and completing the bottom from the 
outside. 

"The following rough notes taken down while 
actually watching the two different methods of 
modelling may illustrate more clearly the actual 
methods used. 


A Kinkombe or Chatita, a small bout 6 ine, high, 
Tima 145 am. Operator rolls well-puddied ci 
into a ball, slaps into  terbush shape and smacks down 
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A. TYPIOAL SHAPES OF POTS. B. saans m xaxmo, C. STAGES IN MAKINO. 
A. Kinkbombe, 4. Kifuru, 





Qn poteri Püts fngers of right band into iband Smootha off the top odgo with thumb, adding material 
screen ont, im cup form (Fig, Bua), Soothe out upper wh y, and works the outs ‘out the 
Fim with thumb. Works the outside from bottom to lip «little, Cuta the roughness off th 

top towards tho body, seraping with a small pieco of sliver of bamboo the size of » match. Then sentio 
bamboo, | Now the inside similarly with the convex sido the top of the rim by holding the bamboo wh tie 
{and not the cage) of a sal pice of pot. She says, if thumb on top and tho Angers outside the pot so that ít 
Sho first works tho outside when sho to en rests lengthwise along tho rim, and working round tho 
‘the pot it will not crack. "All pot (Fig. De). Works tho inside again. 

pot to a rounded shapo (Fig. B). A leaf of any sort is now bent over the rim and hold 
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tho thumb and forefinger whilo the pot is tuned, 
Кышы the pe Р 

"Time 8.15, Dries il 8.35, Draws two lines parallel 
round the pot sith a pieco of dry graas and thon similarly 
Duto in a crisaorons decoration, With a small pointed 
Dotsberd impress n tow of dog-tooth ornament under 


tho bottom limo (Fig. D, d and e). Leaves to dry on 
‘the turntable. 
“rime 2.80 pan. Pot vory dry. Lifts oft tho turntable 





tnd scrapes tho bottom hard removing « lot of clay 
‘Sought work, Un smoothing tom decent sound, We 
erg pert ovr. a to mal à mal 

"ule puta om а той оГ ау round the smooth 
fert ve tn do tres e n The ole 
tom in soothed over ag ofore, tho skles amd orna- 
mentation bln finish (Pig. Bf) 

Now prepares colouring matter by adding water, to 
rod earth util i» a richt eenmy consistency. Applies 
This brieke rod with tho fingers leaving tho incised decora- 
tion plan 

‘Ban for ten minutos, thon polishes tho whole with a 
smooth, ary quarts pode. 


‘The building-up method on the ring or falso- 
coiling system is described as follow: 
A Kifuru, for. жш: эни we 
EXE I n NI: 
erum em eren e ium 







































Now worka insido upwards and towards her. Pot 
snunnes a roundish shape. Aftor a little more working 
inside and out the whole is well finished in a bowl shape 

a top and smooths out 





Puta more roli 








in the bottom on the 
ean maternt are smoothed down 
Ehed hole hit at the wart. Tue wholo ia lightly 
ыйы irom че inde to tho requisite smoothness 
Without any lifting of tho pot, 

оиа ош the top rink with tho thumbs, potshoxt 
agai ed io mele nak mara renounced, Werks 
Ча шде taring tho potsherd lowly: nees a lot of 
ie na dui iho nick and aftorwania tho ody 
ies, 

fo um tn fr he pe, Ceo 
a see tn mall bit of. bamboo (Fig, Có) 
ШЕК ОЛУ weta à mango leaf, doubles it over the rim. 
see rate out the ip. Draws two lines parallel 
tnd the neck at the bano and the top. Brouka graas 
Tautou or fyo hort strips, holds thom parallel to sach 
ihar бш алй (уйде andl drawa In wavy Inos 
Serm tho fest two linee (Fig. C. / am g). Res earth 
JR very, prall quantities is mixed 
o aR paste and then applied with tho Anger. 
Toti to dey without stono-burmahing. 

"ire SA, "e pot now let antil the follow 
day: hon iu ia dey and strong, it is tumed over and 
SRY ide ot ihe bottom is smoothed of, and tho 
loa ia polished with a stone, 





potshord; these with 
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 Ornamenting the Pot.—Both tribes decorate the 
necks of their vessels with formal patterns, usually 
criss-cross and triangular. Both incising and 
impressing are used in this band of decoration, 
but not a roulette. 

‘Both tribes colour their pots, but the Wangoni 
only paint them; the Wandendehule never apply 
any pigment before firing; see “ Treatment after 
Firing” below. A red earth taken from a stream. 
valley is either dried and powdered or dried, 
burnt and powdered. When it is required for 
application it is mixed into a paste with water 
and then applied with the fingers or a piece of 
mag. After the whole is dried it is polished and 
smoothed with a quartz pebble; it nover attains 
a glossy but only a dull matt finish. No varnish- 
ing material is used. The uso of graphite is 
unknown to either tribe although two Sisya 
women from Nyasaland working in Songea 
import it from their home and their work is much 
sought after in consequence. 

Firing the Pot—No form of kiln is over used. 
‘The fire is set anywhere outside the house and 
‘tho pot burnt in the open air. Any form of fuel 
is used though æ preference is shown for bark or 
mall twigs because such a fire is easier to regulate, 
‘Phere is no difference in the firing between the 
big and the small pots except in the length of 
time they are in the fire. Some potters leave a 
small pot as described for only 20 minutes, others 
leave them in the fire for the two or three hours 
required for the larger pots. All agree that firing 
must be preceded by some drying period after 
manufacture. Usually bark or small twigs. are 
laid on the ground, the pot is placed on top and 
a pyramid of fuel built wigwam fashion over the 
top of it; grass is then laid over the whole and 
with the big pots a few twigs are left inside, 

Treatment after Firing—This is one of the 
most interesting and widely varied of phases. 
There are two entirely different methods of 
treatment after firing; either the pot is sprinkled. 
with water while it ix still hot because it is said 
to make the pot stronger and better by the 
introduction of some vegetable matter into the 
water; or it is held over a smoking fire to make 
it black. 

Both tribes boil up the bark of Afkoosi, 
“Mpotapota, ot Miwmbate in water and then 
sprinkle this concoction, red in colour, on a pot 
which has come straight from the fire before it 
Tas cooled; some use plein water for this. If 
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the whole pot is to be black, both tribes may 
lindle a second fire from the husk of a millet 
and then hold the pot in the smoke. If a band 
of decoration only is to be black, the pot is lifted 
off the fire and while it is still red hot a strip of 
cloth is twisted round the decoration, the cloth 
‘smoulders and leaves a black sooty deposit on 
the decoration. All these variations are found 
amongst individuals in both tribes; some potters 
practised none and some one or two only of these 
methods, 

Practices. connected with Pottery. 

‘There is no close season for making pottery 
but the following taboos are observed. At the 
time of digging the clay both tribes said that a. 
pregnant woman might not enter the actual pit 
from which the clay was dug; if sho did, all the 
clay would be useless and would break in the 
firing. "This taboo extends to all women sleeping 
with their husbands. At the time of shaping 
the pot many, though not all, state that prognant 
women may not be present. ' ‘The Wandendehule 
say that if such a woman does come past inad- 
vertently all ovil effects may be averted if sho 
sprinkles the pot with water. Except in the case 
of the big beer vessels, which the Wandendehule 
potter retires to the bush to make in complete 
privacy, no heavy emphasis is laid on this taboo. 
‘At the time of firing all agree that a pregnant 
woman may not be present; the pot will break 
in the fire if she is. 

The Wandendehule also relate tho following 
taboos which are practised, “from olden days to 
“ nowadays, even to to-morrow.” A woman 
who is returning with clay after digging it and is 
carrying it on her head, may not greet anyone on. 
‘tho path! or else the pots will break in tho firing. 

TOF. FE. A. Tund. he Life of a Souk African 
‘Tribe, Vol. TT, p. 112, 
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A menstruous woman may not dig or carry clay 
the pots will break and the clay in that place will 
be of no use in future. Both tribes say that 
there is a taboo on quarrelling with a potter while 
she is at work, or else the pot will break in the 
fire. 

In digging fresh: clay from a now place the 
Wandendehule will make a. propitiatory offering 
of a small pot of the first earth dug and set it at 
the bottom of a tree for the first inhabitants of 
the place, the ‘ wazee wa zamani’ since tho clay 
is regarded as their property; they pray that: 
these spirits may help them to make good pots. 
Tt is clear that in such notes as these all practices 
cannot be included; several for which no con- 
firmation has been available have therefore been 
excluded. and this should not be regarded as a 
complete list of tabus or practices, 

Conclusion —It has been necessary to 
include both Wangoni and Wandendehule in 


these notes because although the differences > 


between the two are slight the Wangoni have a 
more interesting technique of manufacture and 
the Wondendehule are more informative on the 
practices connected with pottery. Their history 
of conquest and incorporation of many tribes 
explains small varieties of method and procedure 
which are met with among the Wangoni; but 
the influence of Missions and the effect of the 
annual exodus to seek work at the coast have 
rendered them too sophisticated to express easily 
Pagan or heretical customs and beliefs. The 
Wandendehule, on the other hand, being com- 
paratively impervious to outside influences and 
their social organization never having evolved 
much beyond the family or clan system, their 
custom and belief has been preserved as a living 
system whose efficacy and power they are not 
ashamed to admit. : 


MEASUREMENT OF HEAD LENGTH AND BREADTH: THE SYSTEMS OF BROCA, TOPINARD, 
MONACO AGREEMENT, BRITISH ASSOCIATION, MARTIN. By M. L. Tildesley. 


103 Xo det an international attempt is in 

progress to arrive at a common technique 
taking measurements common to many anthro- 
Ppometrio investigationst, thetimeisopportuno for a 
survey of the methods used hitherto by British 
anthropologists. As a small beginning in such asur- 
vey the present article deals with two characters 
only : the maximum length and breadth of the 
pologique (C.8.T.A.J. 





living head. It confines itself to such directions 
ав have been issued from time to time, since 1874, 
by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in successive editions of Anthropological 
Notes and Queries and in the Report of the’ 
Committee on Anthropometric’ Investigation in the 
the British Isles (1909); and, for comparison, the 


directions given by Paul Broca and Paul Topinard ^. » 
(whose technique so largely influenced the earlier 
editions of N. and Q.), by the Monaco Agreement, 
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of 1906, and by Rudolf Martin. "here are, of 
course, other important schools to be reckoned 
with in shaping an agreement; but we may make 
a beginning with the above. 

Instruments —The instrument prescribed by 
„Broca in his Instructions générales sur UAnthro- 
‘pologie, 1867, is the spreading calipers (pp. 69, 
9), and when Dr. Beddoe, in the first edition of 
Ж. and Q. (1874), preseribes " Index-calipers, . .. 
"mot too slender or elastic" the description 
leaves little doubt that they were of the spreading, 
not sliding, type. 

Tn 1876, Topinard’s L'Anthropologie mentions 
both types as suitable for head diameters (p. 341), 
and Garson follows suit in the 2nd and 3rd 
ейп». of N. and Q., 1892 and 1809 :—He describes. 
and figures his “Traveller's Anthropometer ” 
(pp. 8, 10, 11; fig. 2) whose arms are part 
straight, part “curved so as to form calipers 
“of the exact pattern of Flower's craniometer," 
and indicates these sliding calipers for head 
length and breadth, But as alternative equipment. 
he recommends Topinard’s ‘Anthropometric 
"Box, and this contains spreading calipers. 
Spreading calipers, it should be noted, have 
round tips, whereas in all the sliding calipers 
recommended here and later, the parts that come 
into contact with the head are flat surfaces 
parallel to oné another. While these aro small in 
some (Flower's, for example), their size varies, 
Amd where pressure is used the shape and size of 
the tips may affect. tho measurement. 

"The British Association's Anthropometric Com- 
mittee's Report, 1909, specifies sliding calipers 
alone, though with a choice of types; and 
though, N. and Q., 1912, says vaguely “the 
“ calipers or one of the numerous instruments 
devised for the purpose ” (р. 6), on p. 12 it refers 
‘one to the Report for * more detailed instructions 
“Tor anthropometric work of all kinds 

Finally, in 1029; N. and Q. reverts to spreading. 
calipers (p. 5), and in so doing comes into line 
with the Monaco agreement and with Rudolf 
Martin, who prescribes, describes and figures the 
“ Tasterzirkel ” for head-length and breadth.t 

‘Pressure-—Though Broca didnot, andTopinard 
теча TAnthrop- gindrale, by Paul Topinard, 
1885, p. 1129. 

/ (L8 Gongrle international d'Anthrop. et d'Arehaeol. pré- 
“x has, = Comte rendu de la 130 Session, Monaco, 1000. 

C A Lehrbuch der Anthropologie (1814), p. 109 and 
Js. 27, 44; (1028) T, p. 124 and figa. 48, 69. 

578 Instructions, 1878, p. 165. 
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did*, press the skin in taking these diameters, 
the British Association gave no directions as to 
pressure until, in the Report of 1909, it prescribed, 
“ as much as can comfortably be borne " (p. 7), 
directions to which Martin is not quite fair when 
he translates them without the “comfortably.” 
(Che 1912 paraphrase in N. and Q. is “ firm, but 
“not imeomfortable” (p. 6)). He goes on to 
say: "Such a measurement is not only painful 
“ but inexact, and should therefore be rejected.” 
As to ita inexactitude, N. and Q. 1929 fully agrees 
with him. It says (p. 6) “ Measurements should 
“ all be by contact, that is, no pressure should be 
“exerted, the points of tho calipers just touching 
the skin. Many anthropologists use pressure. 
but in this case the amount of pressure, unless 
“ checked by a gauge, which is not satisfactory 

jn the field, varies with the individual, whereas 
"е contact method once learned is more 
* easily standardized.” This is also the method 
adopted at Monaco. 

The British change in 1920 to ‘no pressure’ 
would increase the values obtained by some mm. 
supposing the technique to be the same in all 
other respects. But to examine the technique fur- 
ther wo must treat length and breadth separately. 

Measurement of Maximum Length—That the 
glabella is the anterior terminal and the most 
distant occipital point the other, is common to 
all the definitions, but ‘Topinard and N. and Q. 
of 1874 and 1899, unlike the other B.A. in- 
structions, did not specify that it must bo 
measured "in the mid-line at the back of the 
* head," and would therefore give n greater length 
їп cases of marked occipital asymmetry. Broca 
says “on tho median line,” and Monaco and 
Martin “in the median plane.” 

Clearer definition of the procedure of iden- 
tifying the occipital terminal would be un 
advantage. Given a head symmetrical in all its 
contours, symmetrical also in the position of 
the ears and neck-muscles, it would not be 
difficult to make the same determination of the 
‘median plane’ or of the ‘ midline at the back 
“of the head’ by any of these features; but 
complete symmetry is not the rule. If the 
“median plane’ should be determined by the 
shape of the head as seen from above, the 
observer must be able to look down upon it; and 
‘Martin does make the observer sit for head 

3 Eüérants Ангор. generale, 1886, p. 108. 

7 Lehrbuch (1914), p- 157; (1828) I, p. 18]. 
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measurements, So does the Brit. Assn. in 1920 (N. 
and Q., p.) having given no directions previo 

From 1909 onwards the current B.A. instru 
tions give the left hand the easier task of holding 
one point of the calipers on the glabella, while 
the occipital point is sought with the help of the 
right. ‘The observer thus stands to the left of 
the subject, position which Broca describes, 
and Martin also in the Lehrbuch of 1014 : "The 
“one caliper tip, held between thumb and 
“forefinger of the left hand, is laid quietly and 
“ without pressure on the glabella, and with 
“the other tip one travels slowly up and down 
the back of the head in the median plane, 
7 keeping the eyes on the scale and reading off 
“ the highest value reached " (p. 157). In his 
Anthropometrie, however (p. 10), Martin tells the 
Observer to stand on R. or L. side according to 
the direction of the light, a curious instruction. 
when there is a. sound reason for keeping to the 
left and when it is so easy to let the subject face 
whichever way the light requires. But à return 
was made to the left side in the Lehrbuch of 1028 
(I, p. 125). A logical modification of this rule 
would be to prescribe the right side for left- 
handed observers. 

Measurement of Maximum Breadth —Brocn's 
first Instructions (p. 102), define this as " per. 
“ pendicular to the proflle of the head,” amended 
in the second edn. (p. 166) to “ perpendicular 
“to the median plane of the head.” Martin 
repeats the latter, and adds: “ The points of 
“ measurement must lio in tho same transverse 
“and horizontal planes,”® Tho Report of 1909 
(р. 8) and N. and Q. 1912 (p. 6) give similar 
instructions, though in the Report they are less 
precisely worded: “in a vertical transverso 
“plane. . . the points of the calipers exactly 
opposite to one another.” . end Q. 1874 (р. 4) 
gives no directions of the sort, and 1929 (p. 6) 
says only that “the instrument must be held 
“horizontally.” ‘Though the definitions should 
be complete it is probable that the difference 
between them makes little difference in practice— 
and perhaps equally probable that most observers 
are guided more by the position of the ears than 
dy median, tranverse and horizontal planes 
determined by some other criterion. 

In 1874 the British Association (like Broca] 
permitted maximum breadth fo be taken any- 
where : “One should fix the point tentatively, 
TS Tehrbuch (1014), p. 180; (1028) T, p. T&S. 
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“und note whether much above or behind the 
“ear,” but one is not told to reject any of these 
sites. In 1892 and 1899 it might not be taken 
“Tow down behind the cars." In 1909 and 1912 
it was confined to the region above the ear-holes. 
Jn 1929 it was raised to above the level of the ears 
themselves (and ut this point came into line with 
‘Topinard’s definition in. L'Anthropologie, 1876, 
p. MI. 

At Monaco it was said it must lie above 
the supra-mastoid ridges, but Martin does not 
put any limit to the possible sites : his definition 
says " wherever it may be found." "The directions 
which follow, however, in both editions of tho 
Lehrbuch, are rather misleading in that they 
rect one to move the calipers zigzag up and 
down above the ears (in Anthropometric these 
three words are omitted), though they also go 
on to say that the height of this character may 
vary between tho parietal eminences and the 
region behind the ears. 

Tn the majority of cases the various limits 
imposed would have no practical effect, since 
Nature herself most frequently puts the greatest 
breadth above the earevel; but since a limit, 
when jt has any effect nt all, would always 
operate to prevent a larger measure being 
obtained, its imposition and progressive raising 
by the British Association to the level imposed. 
by Topinard would have tended gradually to 
reduce the mean value of head-breadth on a. 
series; also to render it less comparable with 
mean values obtained à la Monaco, and still less. 
with Brooa's and Martin's. 

Conclusions —The definitions published by the 
British Association before 1909 having been 
superseded in practice, we need only consider the 
main differences outstanding to-day between 
those of the Report (still used by many as the 
standard technique), the 1929 edn. of Notes and 
Queries, and the French and German schools and 
the Monaco agreement. ‘They are: (1) type of 
caliper—and by changing from sliding to 
spreading, the British came into line with the 
others in 1920; (2) pressure or no pressure, and 
again a change in 1029, to ‘no pressure,” made 
ww agree with all but Topinard; (3) level at 
which to measure maximum breadth, and here, in 
1929, we agree with Topinard and not with Broca 
and Martin, while Monaco comes in between. 

In some points, still clearer definition has bech 
indicated as necessary. 
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A SILVER ‘PETAT’ FROM EAST JAVA. 


Illustrated. 

104 Те°схошролуйы уйоиңтирїи гере 
two unusual silver ornaments which 

have recently been acquired by Cranmore 

Ethnographical Museum. They are in the form 

of Garuda birds with spreading tails and out 

stretched wings and are slotted at the back to 


Fio. 1. 
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Beasley. Cranmore Bthnographical Museum. 


receive a rotan rod as shown in the plate. They 
are worn attached to the belt of boys who have 
been newly circumcised and serve to prevent the 
sarong garment from touching the penis. See 
Jasper and Mas Perngadie, Dic Inlandsche 
Kunatnyorr in Nederlandsche Indie, Vol. V. p. 27. 
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}, ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Recent Discoveries in South African Physical 
105 Anthropology. Summary of a communica- 
j tion presented by Dr. Alexander Galloway + 
і 24 May, 1935. 

‘Tho recent private palmontological discoveries nt. 
Sterkfontein, Transvaal, South Africa, by Mr. 
Robert Broom, aro of outstanding importance in 
verifying the conclusions devived from the original 
Taung skull, and in showing yet another link in tho 
ЕИН i 

{ fn South African physical anthropology proper 
дото ето online? e 
o5 of tho terms Boskop, Bush, and Negro physical 
types, to deseribe the fundamental physical types in. 
South Afrien is more satisfactory than the wwe of 
cultural terms such as Hottentot and Bantu, but 
it must be remembered that. tho terms Boskop and 
Bush havo no chronological significance, but aro 
merely physical descriptive terms. 

‘The Florisbad skull, despite ita superficial Neander 
thal appearance, belongs to an сапу typo of Homo 
fapiens, While it is in metrical agreement with 
Neandorthal kculls, to anatornical features of the 
skull and ondocranial cast place it definitely as 
Homo sapiens. Such a skull Gould well represent & 
descendant from the Rhodesian typo and could well 
be ancestral to the Boskop nnd Australian types, 

‘Tho bones recovered from tho excavations at 
Bambsdyanato, a sito lose to Mapungubwe confirm 
tho conclusions on tho Mapungubwe skeletal 
material. ‘The bones are not‘ Bantu" but find thoir 
nearest counterpart in tho bonor of the pro-Bantt 
inhabitants of South Africa. Tt is, however, not the 
task of the specialist to theorize on his findings, but 

torian to examine all the ovidenco 
‘and thon pronounce a vordiet, 
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Did Sinanthropus practise Cannibalism? Summary 
108 %,2,,communicaton made hy Dr. Franz 
'idenreich : 31 May, 1938. 


‘The Anthropology of Prehistori= Cyprus. Summary 
107 2 5 communication made hy Mr. A. M., Riz 

ard. Dr. L. H. Dudley Buzton : 14 June, 1938. 
‘This summary is alrearly printed in Man, 1938, 87. 





Ethnographical Museums and the Collector : Aims 
108 274 Methods. Summary of the Presidentiat 
Address delivered by Mr. H. J. Erannholiz at. 
* the Annual Meeting : 28 June, 1938. 
‘The Presidential Address will be printed in full in 
the Journal LXVIII, 1938. 





Committee on Applied Anthropology: Discussion 
109 onthe Australian Aborigines. 27 May, 
1938. 

Dr. Donald Thompson opened a discussion on the 
prosent condition of the Australian aborigines, with 
Particular reference to those who are still living under 
Some approximation ' to tribal conditions. He 
‘emphasized tho serious rate at which depopulation 
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‘was occurring, pointing out that the actual popula: 
tion of the arcas studied by him waa very much 
smaller than that assumed in official estimates, Tn 
addition to tho effects of introduced diseases; he | 
was the result both of deliberate 
Policies and of indirect influences tending to induce 
them to abandon their traditional modo of life, 
In all areas where there are European centres and. 
rations are issued, the aborigines give up their 
nomadic habits in order to be near the source of 
zations, whioh are quite inadequate as a substituto 
for the normal mative diet. Thus the highly 
specialized methods of obtaining and treating food, +2. 
developed in relation to tho specialized. fauna and 
flora of different localities, are forgotten, The 
‘specialized nature of native, methods of obtaining 
food, again, moans that any given tribe is unable to 
obtain an adequate diet if moved from its area. 
The policy of missionary organizations has been °.. 
to mako the development of settled populations the 
first nim, but it has proved impossible to make the 2 
aborigines into gardeners, and thero is no local 
demand for any products of nativo agriculture. 
‘The measures which ho recommended to meot tho 
situation were tho complete segregation of native 
organization from European ‘influences by the , 
enforcement. of the principle already laid down by 
legislation that the reserves should bo inviolable; in 
particular the watering depots for poarling vessels 
rented in the reserves should be abandoned, A 
judicial system specially adapted to native concep- 
tions of law should bo introduced, and in place of tho 
QXisting system, whereby mambemm of the police 
force are appointed ' Protectors of Natives,’ a special ‘J 














































nativo-affairs service should be created and staffed... 


yr trained anthropologists. This should be organ) 
ат s 


mobilo "patrols which wouid. accompany 
cs on ther Wanderings Апа bo reponat 

for their protection ‘and for the maintenance of 
dlomestio peace. This system of complete nogregac 3 
tion should be: maintained until a constructive 
development policy. for those aborigines: who are 
already detribalzed had been worked out. Addy 
tional modieal services ‘wero also essential 
















Committee on Applied Anthropology :.Deputation 
110 to be Secretary of Stace for the Domino 
A deputation from ihe Applied Anthw- 
pology Committee has been received by the RC 11 
Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary of State for tho 5418 
Dominions, in order to discuss the question of the 1 
consultation of native opinion with regard to tho 
transfer of the High Conmmission Terrtories 0 the 
Union of South" Africa. The deputation wea 
introduced by Lord. Onslow, who narod tthe 
difioulty experienced by the Joint бова Committee 
on Closer Union in Bast Africa in understanding the 
point of view of the native wiesen who appeared 
fore. it. Profesor Malinowski emiphasbat the 
existence of a native opinion on political questions 
ДИ kind. ih was strongly beld, ovan iE RON А 
Always well informed: De. Edwin Siih polish 
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out that, as regards the Basuto, a recognised organ 
for the expression of native opinion existed in the 
National Council, and added that the secure 
possession of their land was tho matter on which 
They felt most deeply. Mr. Hobley mentioned « 
number of directions in which anthropological 
inquiry might throw light on the probable effect of 
transfer on native interests, Dr. Margaret Read 
stated that the subject was a matter of discussion 

ives as far north as Nyasaland; from her 
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experience of vations consultations of native 
‘opinion, held while sho was in that territory, she 
urged that tho traditionally recognizad channels 
for ascertaining the opinion of the tribes should be 
utilized, and’ that gront care should be taken in the 
interpretation into native language of terms referring 
to political institutions, 

Mr, MacDonald assured the 
considerations would bo bome 
issue before native opinion. 


eputntion that these 
putting the 
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West China Border Research Society. 
441. Teweslredar between China and apa 

has not yet put an end to anthropological 
roscarch in West China, Thero aro both Chinese 
‘and foreigners who, in spite of disturbed conditions, 
fare carrying on anthropological research. 

‘in tho spring of 1937, Dr. W. R. Morse returned 
to the United States on furlough, Ho had taken 
nearly three thousand anthropometrical measure: 
ments of Chinese and aborigines in West China and 
had published a fow short articles on Physical 
Anthropology. Recently his book, Schedule of 
hyieal anthropological meneurements and ойнуна" 
Fiona on ten ethnic groups of Szechuan Province, China, 
has been published in Chengtu as a supplement to 
tho Journat of the West China Border Research 
‘Society, Vol. VIII. The groups represented аго 
Chinese, Chung Chia, Ta Hwa Mino, Chan Mino, 
Ch'iang, Tibetan Hsi Fan, Gia Rong, Black; Noro, 
White Noso, and Bo Lo Tai, Two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-throe measurementa are included 
in this publication. 
jest China, Border Reweareh Society iw n 
thriving organization that has been giving lectures 
and publishing Journals since 1922. Tt now numbers 
{fn ita membership. prominent scientiste in Europe, 
Canada, the United States, and China, Tho lectures 
for tho year 1937-1988 aro ax follows : 

“omo Went Chins Horionn | Dania 8. Dye 

“Studies in Physiological Anthropology ' 

D Pesio G. Kilborn 

“Geography and Agriculture in Southwest 

"тобад" ъа e 'Li Ming-liang 
1 “ee Cross-Stitch Emibroideries ol West 
“China i. se e Carl Schuster. 
i Tho Pictorial Soript of the Nashi’ Wen Tsai-yu 
* Reincarnation among the Lamas of Tibet.’ 
“Re L, Cunningham 























Robert Sutherland Rattray: 1881—táth May, 1938. 
Captain Robert Sutherland Rattray lost 
his life in a gliding accident on May 14, 
hear Oxford. Only a week before 
i founding the 

ш Club 

sl on. 








OF SOCIETIES. 


* Original Buddhism ond Lamaim * 
Mme. David-Neol 
“Chinese Mysticism and Chinese Art” S.H. Fong 
* Somo Aspect of China's Religious Heritage 
‘Frank A. Smalley 


in Hanehow 
S. 








“The Darkest Age 





A, Donnithorne 
‘Madamo Alexandra David-Neol with hor adopted 
son, Lama Yong-den, as recently arrived in 
‘Chengtu, and ix now on her way to Tataienlu in order 
to continue her researches in Tibetan religions. 
Madame David-Neel has written several important. 
ооой ана толу anticles on Таланып in Tibet, 

"Tho Academia Sinica has several anthropologists 
and ethnologists at work in Wost China, Mr, Ma 
Ch'ang Shou has spent nearly two years among the 
Noso and tho Ch'iarg, Mr. Chuang Hauch Pen who 
has done extensive research work on tho Chinn- 
‘Tibetan Border and who was with the Panchen 
Lama until his doath near Lake Kokonor, is now in 
Chengtu, and is to spend two months among tho 
Chiang and tho Gin Rong. During hin rvoerit travels 
he discovered a large tribe of Mino north-east of Lake 
Kokonor who are ealled by the Chinese Beh Mino 
of Northern Mino. "This iw of great historical im- 
portance, In the Book of His'ory it is stated that 




















The Mino were so refractory that some of them were 
banished to western Kansa, Since then, they have 
beon lost sight of and some writers have inferred 





that they wero absorbed or exterminated, It ix vory 
likely that the Beh Mino are their descendants, Tl 

‘also a small group of Miao near Mowchow in 
western Szechuan, that has hitherto been unnoticed 
by soientists, who may bo descendants of thow who 
im the dawn of Chineso history were banished to 
western Калап. DAVID C. GRAHAM. 





Chengtu, Szechuan, 





OBITUARY. 


African service he had shown deep interest in 
Aeronautics. He learnt to fly when on leave m 
England and, with lituo experience behind him, 
piloted is om machine out to the Gold Const. 

‘was tho first airman to perform this exploit. 
and settling at Winslow, 


“After retiring from Afri 
iding with enthusiasm and 


Buc, he took up gl 
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was frequently to be found on the Downs dt 
Dunstable. He made some notable soaring flights. 
including a climb of 5,000 foet in a thunderstorm 
and a flight of 64 miles from Dunstable to Burnham- 
on-Crouch last June. 

But it is as an anthropologist that ho will be 
Temomberel. Ho made his first acquaintance with 
Africa as a trooper in the South African War. 
‘Thereafter, from 1902, he served the African Lakes 
Corporation in Nyasaland, There ho not only 
made a namo ax a fearless hunter, but also collected. 
folkloro nnd stories in the Nyanja language, which 
‘wore published in 1007. In that year ho went to 
tho Gold Coast in the Customs Service, Transferred 
to the administrative department, he became an 
Assistant. Distriot Commissioner in 1911, а District 
‘Commissioner in 1915, and acting Senior Assistant. 
Colonial Secrotary and Clerk to tho Legislative 
Council in 1920, During tho World War he served. 
in Togoland, being mentioned in dispatches, 

Before this ho had employed his periodical leave 
to good purpose, Ta 1918 he had been called to the 
Bar by Gray's Inn. He joined Exeter College, Oxford 
in 1909, and became a pupil of Dr. R. К. Магон. 
Ho was always grateful to the Oxford School of 
Anthropology for th training and encouragement 
it gave bim. 

n 1921, Һе became the first head of the new 
Anthropological Department on the Gold Const 
set up by the Governor, Sir F. D. Guggisberg on 
tho initiative of Mr. ©. H. Harper, tho Civil 
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abla man for the pont, having studied tho peopl 
and gained their confidence during the. prosodlag 
Sent Hin five micas lay im investigating tht 
Belden ‘Stoo! andthe” Annual Report of "1021 
kilo Imndaorely that it wes tuo to Ma 
Teka tiat Govornmes’ wan able to deal а 
ayropntheti spiri wit the disturbing event o the 
dietraton o] thas famous symbol. Тїш теши 
OF Rattray v Hor. year ol work in his nov. capacity 
rore embodied ia his, volume alan whch à 
nee. placed "Rim in tho front. tank оГ Абва 
мордон followed ру дедот амі 
An r henî (1027), Ashanti Law tnd Constitution 
(1020). Tho trlogy. war mark Ру Rattray 
Aitigent cbvervations compotence in. the language 
nd deep sympathy with tho people. He followed 
"hia with v Rurvey largely lngaistl, o he northarn 
territories he ribes of de Ashanti Hinterland 
(зї), Hin other booka wero Hansa Folklore and 
Die (1013), "A. lamentary. Mole. Grammar 
(018) аап акани Folktales (1080) um The 
Керш Princes (1994) : 

олту was D Se, (Oxon.); (1B; and Palmen 
тй d'Acadomio (France). He’ wax for 30 
years a Fellow of the Institute, a member of the 
лап Г юа унга, вай тал verdad the Rivers 
Medal im 1933. After his retirement, he taught. 
Hausa to tho Colonial Probationenat Oxford. 

Slight in build, modest and retiring in demeanour, 
мулде у ana of pend төше ай n stron 
Views ie scany ‘repeats а рда онр 
d E. W. 8. 


























Gommimionor of Ashanti. Rattray fas tho novit: a warm affood Tor ies 
REVIEWS 
AFRICA. 
элебей, Oracles and Magic among the Azanda, among the people. Ho hed ground nuts plantail and 
Ру B. E. BeowPrütlend. Ozford University took Bando opinion on whether hoy wouid grow ; h 
113 Per, r a aatan A S paus consult e ori ial and! ea hk Poona 


11 maps ond test fure, end inden, Price di. 
Evory reader ‘must heartily endorse tho opinion 
yassod by Professor Seligman in the foreword to this 





Sock that it ne пилок works in Bria anthro 
ogy du year. Itin indeed an excellent 
Боб оп a difci subject, sümulating, packed ful of 





facts, and nelly written. And although the author 
Shows an acuta awarenoes of tho theoretical problema 
involved ina study of magit ia treatment isnot obscured 
фу an exhaustive analysis ofthe contributions of the past. 

‘From the point of viow of fieldwork, the book impresses 
зу йа soundness, The material. like that of Malinowal 
in the Trobriande—was gathered during three exped 
tions to tho aron over a poriod of twenty mantha inal 
and so has been checked and tho gape filod. Te strength 
Tios not only in the mass of materia so brought together, 
but in £ho timirablo way in which the data have been 
digested. Tha tit author colleted the views of « 
‘wie range of informants on any’ particular topi, but he 
фаз systematically pursued tho policy of probing the 
Information collected, of challenging tho statement of his 
informanta by putting to them opposing views, and 
von of asking thom questions of calculated indicretion- 
Moreover, ho hae supplomented tho verbal recorda with 
koan observation of native. behaviour, and has mot 
hesitated to tam to account the reactions of his own 
servants to each other, and the needa of his own existence 



























fervent initiatl Into tho eorporation of witch doctors; 
in brief tho work is of a quality which might bo oxpoct 
of a Rivers Memorial medallist. 

‘On the theoretical side, the book is of great value in 
several directions. Ids on the whole the reduotion 
fof concrete native expressions to abstract tert 
"and describes what the Azando claasity na mang, 
and ngua rathor than what tho author considers as the 
theoretical divisions of witch-oraft, oracles, and magio. 
In so doing the book adds a groat deal to our knowl 
of fhe sols whieh, ehev three phenomena can, play I 
tho lifo of a native community. е is impossible here 

















Social relationships. 1 
Perhaps tho greatot theoretical interest o the book 
lies im the nuriber of mubsidary problems whioh are 
formulated and to which an answer fs given in Che course 
hens. Zando notions 

latns of laymen, to profesional petala, ta 
us of lage to" profana estate, da 
Felation of oracular to everyday utterance, tho probleme 
of faith ‘and soopticiam, of cheating with oracles; of 
Conflicting interesta of professional witch doctors; of 
tho nature of native medleines and their real or supposed 
oct; of personal taboo and rtoal performance of the 
ori of dierent types of magie; of magio and 
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empiry in leech-eraft; of the plasticity of belief—such 
лге but a. few of the questione raised, the treatnient of 
Which must give a stimulus to much fature work. 

A book of this kind deserves eritienl examination of 
somo of tho spheres and generalizations which appoar to 





To Toan rigidly worked out. Tt in perhaps too nich to 
‘ak, in what is already a lengthy volume, for rather more 
background of the Zande social life than has boen given 


in the eight pages of Chapter III, and for a comparative 
summary a€ tho end of the generalizations from the 
алде material, in the light of those from other areas. 
Some of this hus, in fact, already boon given by the 
stor in is man contributions to periodicals in thin 
‘country and in the Sudan, as well as In a general paper 
some years ago on the morphology of magic. 

Tut in view of the current attompts to` soek, for 
voonomie doterminanta of social institutions, exempliiod 

Radin's recent revival of the " exploitation theory " 
^ fuller and more systematic examination of 
the economie clamenta associnted with witeheraft and 
consultation of the oracles would havo been welcome. 
We ave told that kinafolk and hlood-brothers have to 
assist a man convicted of witeheraft to find compensa- 
tion; that presenta have to o given to the person who 
performs an autopsy on а body, to induce him to bury. 
Jt; that. there are economie incitementa to viteherafi 
and. that wealthy commoners and princes are not 
normally aceused of witeheraft, The social and political 
apocts of those phenomena. are well explained, But a 
slearer analysis of tho relation of the differential disti 
bution of woalth in the community to the frequency of 
accusations of. witcheraft, and of identifications of it, 
ТОША Davo, boon unefol, And in connexion with the 

juency of consultation of the benge oracle, it would bo 
Чыны to know exactly how far comparativo wealth 
in fowls affects the situation. 

Jn the matter of terminology, the author has followed 
hia own conventions, which are not altogethor in accord. 
with common usage. Thus ho uss tho term ' witch- 
VM" mot only for the putative action of the 
viteheraft-subatance and of ite emanation, but also for 
tho substanco ital sought. or discovored in the bodies 
of . Again the uae of the tem 'witeh' for 
both males and femalos may perplex some renders sino 
im English it applies normally to females. Moreover 
tho clarity of tho Zande distinction botweon witcheraft, 
which ja novar in fact practised, and sorcery, which is tho 
Setani pratio of bad, magion. makes it. somewhat 

liMoult to apply tho author's generalizations directly to 
fho phenomena of Ocoanio and Australian ` peoples 
here the distinction doma not obtain to tho same extent. 
A comparative note on the specie use of all these terms 
‘would have been useful to a reader in areas other than 
кз 

One cannot eavil at the documentation presented 
for most of the genoralizations; but it might havo been 
Detter at tome points to have given native statements 
as a backing to tho author's formulations, In tho 
Absence of such statements, they occasionally appear 
to be inconsistent. Thus on p. 37 it is sail "it ie 

‘that Azande normally think of 
impernonally and apart from any 
'ot on the following pago 
uthor says " witchcraft means therefore some or 
any witches. . the concept of witcheraft is not that. 
‘of an impersonal force that may become attached to 
v persons, but of à personal force that is generalized in 
"dpcech. Again "in point of fast Azande general 
regard witchoraft as an individual trait, and it is trat 
‘as such in spite of ite association with kinship . . « 
‘Azande do not perceive the contradiction as we perceive 
jt because they have no theoretical interest im tho 
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subject, and those situations in whieh they express their 
з аюби in witeheraft do not force the problem upon 





n? (p. 38]. But “ho Zande mind ia logical and 
tring witha the framoworieof ex culture and insist 
“onthe Sherone of ita own idiom » «it ia hereditary 
£“ ean be discovered in the belly of à close male kinare! 
"Lora wit rely nj the belly of he witch himself 
(p. 42). То give one more example. — Witeheraft 
flier to become synonymous with the sentiments 

‘which are rupposed to enano its so that Azande think of 
Thntred and envy” and greed in terms of witchcraft and 
Likewise think ûf witchcraft in terms of he sentiments 
3t diclo " (p. 101). Bue ^ Azando wil not allow 
ono to any that anybody who hates anothor is à viteh 
‘or that witehoraft and hatred aro synonymous, Th 

fheir representation of witchcraft hatred It one thi 
and witeheraft another thing” (p. 108). Tt in clear that 
‘howe. palm of statements are not abyolutaly contra 
"lietory but Te needa nore subtlety. to resolve, th 
parent incomaistoney, Tho fact that they aro found, 
fone connexion suggests that they are the result of an 
ver precininn in the one cano followed. by an attempt 
Eo omnit tia bya countaratatomenis, inre they are 

jo end aro likely too wed by future 

i it would Bave beon better to Dave 

Rupplemented them in each eso by nativo formatations 

оиго апу пион аем an havo boon created in the 
tnae ol Codringtona material on mana. 

‘Tt will bo seen from the brief reference that han been 

iven to some of the principal features of tho book that 
f will provide an invaluable sourco of mataria) for 
tnthropslogia sino. Buti addition i in welcome as 
im important contribution to applied anthropology. 
‘he eplitons of the author wera eatriod ont at he 
invitation of the Government of the. Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and mainly at their expense, It in to be hoped 
that the knowledge thus golist of some of tho most 
Mloult aepects of native beliet and practico with which 
áriniststion hae to doal, will givo a stimulus to other 

‘Governmonts to Aot in a similar manner, 
RAYMOND BIRTH, 
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The Bornu Sahara and Sudan, By Sir Richmond 
Palmer, KCNA. London: Murray. 1996, 


Н о падот, 3 maps 
pm 
Long ‘el 
pmi Norn or N 
Tas ieu quia to vu 
Bnet tend D Alan cieliztin. the Western 
rank iau bee with a mt sanprobtdve 
Bo, GA eati of Bornu aa it gr tough 
доош arin morta in a. Haley hiatory ot 
eret бо ol Ale latory. i Bir 
REY "рде жт» ie дит i s 
ыр нш terre" Mata Forord and 
Rte ыйын Qi што information tb ea 
aree] dete d t of cular saree 
Me Pene Пода eie Bier o ul, токе 
к da bas ol e cant Айга cone 
Votes Ti be indem af ancient TEPI 
e the "ie he author ie radical 
Annot seb o tile dila qus or ime 
bo meter at de Боо шанда а шшш сойгон 
oe p em ote E Pie al numi 
dan rimase idu and pito diteovery 
Feeney ie a aes romper by Berna end Наша 
‘olan "grr ance node, 
Merten: И) унын ОГ Бол amd Nigerian Beton. 
Mont of them are published hore (in English translation) 
Hotta Ais timoa "Tho fit group of aronda nto тау 
[Xn Ee bo conse FE 


mate contact with Bornu and the 
mia havo mado Sir Richmond 
‘tho history of that 
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i grante of privilege,” bestowod by various Bornu: 
kinga on stai oce, Dies of high ranie, or groupa 
рнида отита Hving in. Bornu, marh, aa tho 
Futbo or tho" ara == marehante of Syrian and Asinio 
4" provenanoe (роу The carliest of these Mahram 

5 is datod 1080-1007. ‘the taxis frumed in rta eet 
formulae, blowing and forms of address, quote acon. 

ali lite of ees tmd counries know at the tine, 

‘Tow historical fats, und ert data 

Pala auton Soma of them 

formation on tho potiea organi 

Born "Par wer for amply tat amon 

rom tas ie part of the privilege тшй bythe ing 

; 1o an influential sien (Fulbo) fumily (p. 20). But “the 

i доу of ora nn th werd oF the author, о 

^ history o its ruling este, tha Maghumi" (p. 9. Many 

5 Of tho manuscripta aro documenta of a narrow Чула! 
story only, chronologia late of kings, art gad rate 
inaigncant rcorda of thee rin, hi wars, and tho 
more peculiar circumstances of thelr fo and death, 

But thone documenta aro meroly a framework for the de: 

"aided вай мшш somilonie. and. explanations 

which tho author has to give. They cover e feld far 

Beyond "that defined by the contonts of the records 

thomaolvon. -Sir Richmond Palmer brings together all 

Hlerabuo, ancient. and. módem, European, Arab. nd 

Адош, ihat bears on tho Sudan, ia hiatory and ita 

meet. Ho drawe alone the whole Mtory Gt Maran 

oivillsation fato ue circle of date, which he unes to 
elucidate episodes end names refered to inthe records 

Tt ia пото тев Оон оо лоно the theme over ths 

"lh variations which envelop ie 

‘Where records and comment Doar on anthropological 
tations of present-day Nigeria the wuthor's ерш 

Sons ary ion convincing. I was interested to ово 

Ione of tho ecorda a efornce to the joking relations 

between tho Bart ar. and Fulbe of Bormu (p. ba 

T havo found this Joking relationship wiii existing 

boven descendants f tê two tribes whe are ving 

to-day in entirely now surroundings and, by a curious 
шу о! (м, again as neighbour namely, between tho 
ullo rao of Nupo and tho Beri-Bar siters in Nu 

country. “Tn: Northern Nigeria joking relationship In 
бә Майыр group goon often hand in band with eros. 
оша, тенир at to explain, as Bir Richmond 

Falmar "doos, tho” joking ‘relationship beoroen tribes 

or tribal sections ‘plying original гонго 
ack ‘cn i tale and fais 

(р. 79-14], mosna confusing in acesptad etonaliae- 

ion "with atual social origin. The author, lie 

many writers on Northern Nigeria, adopta tho rather 
тайдай то ОЁ Наши teme when dexling with non. 
йш ein faci hu te Gar atoning to 

‚теин (ө superiority of the Koro castor 

fho Koro, ашон, те поб а амо, ока а С), 

Cb Gee eig ac ыс шап eli) ha mont 

s poverfal " (134) Tho Gwari most certainly could not 

havo said that, for mafi da a Hausa word, and a very 

Е рада чол а tt wha the Gat word or 

"medicine ia ahips and for magi hu 

hit Ao dub d event of fiseinati 
inaterin in thia hook though, Т fancy, of very unequ 
aiue, The, sociai “anthropslogiat, io whieh tant 
rome guild the reviowoe belongs, wil search, pothape 
ttt apatontiy, forthe acologicaly interesting aad 

2. elevant faota wil are scattered through de book. 

Neither, However, will dany his admireton forthe 
indie canvas on wii Bie Richmond Palmer 
dine Me ture of Want Afieun curs аай Му. 
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Centrestde Style de Ia Sculpture Nègre Africaine. 
"eile Portugaite Sheet Leone, Libere 
ПАРЕ ЕКИ 
P rele Dur Mts Re s Ву 

pla. 58. Price 50. fro. 
Pinyin io mier ae s pner moni on 

АА Aavo atiy apoart Родн тоа за 
"RE do ia spo Tor ire Deve muy d dns 
intention ot tho lnc of Tubes teme = 

‘a's condo ооо КА ee faring with 
"a lomo td entium sott Mee баң fe 
moior might bo regarded as admirably fitted to set out 
otal SC Whine e en ett unn 
3o ated velnt o Win ati o det eei р 
its turvey of Nope Boulptue la e racing Of по 
елама МЗ serpe бш бин. Poe as 

iration which sorved Mr, Kjorsmeier when dealing 
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on hane мусш е sodio do die dt F 
Ri wesnd gimp. In io photography n 
мое ку эе ЬАМ 
36 canes th quai УГ he psn анаша ln 
ali wane TY Oe ines i 

uw ognalvble that the method of presentation may 
eot оа раа о of san Witch tha Gt 
ун. Т» юм и, Мебел, барарды. ЭА 
фы tes ш о иша Pop tal >Ш АЦ 
бшш оный by уңы УГ бе mals tee ЭР 
Mos erprsrion. "When б ha мөл apod o o 
Possim o tiu, a dt la ono e biens mot 
[ag o pe eere rad 
жа реак оГ а book Whore ene Ma ыша Сү 
{о эйум рае абыра аб еа АЦ 
vest Mey area none of ow ang af eae 

lon which, for example, ше б gio: of 
gp Handy in tet Nee, ; 

Whilst it i» exeeedingly difficult to appraise the 
enttivenoe об Мааа онор аи ha 
gr E йаш ае °С 
{ar o elem: Dakatio o ree ee leet 
Ey yt can 

rt od да to pln fran evaluation based on 

бирел mvihad nat arde," Eve d ae 

Би probably odent for an ampla ow De qud 
рей ийме Май ал ыык үнөн et A 
Tidi of some of to pigetverata veloc, 

The ection on the ond succo i ta acoouie 
of the iiagrsion оё йу алд б ul of the ace, 
Silo, vat ie sc of Ue ort scm to Ret 
Bogarde moc tated CoRR А ий 
{ining ith Berta te soln he Neal Atal ba 
рөн vo have oveclocbad Ling Rate noise ues ia 
{Eben wi Atha i i hh hs 
Se tore E rt Rd MS 

"Tho lnndoquacy of ibo tentan] rarose, mitata 
squint tho sas of hwo ong arte > 
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койу ба а тийш for th our coton Of ihe woh E 
атат ота ооган ола тока 
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usage she quilt af oso edit D 1p entend 
Ay d wh det doy bed utr te hr do coe ul 
‘expositions and ess in the way of incomplotelydocumented, 
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ge tho concluding folie rial aed 
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Style de la Sculpture Nègre Africaine. 

Volume Ill, Belgian Congo. By Carl Kjeremeter. 
itions, Albert Moraned, 1081... 82. pp 

56 plates. 60 france. 

As wo become reeoneiled to M. Xjersmoior's method: 
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and style, the appearance of tho phrase "^ Les centres 
do stylo s'y trouvont choz Jen» ^ at tho head of 
bach section is now greoted witi a noto of familiarity. 
Toa satisfactory, but equally & part of tho catalogue 
method of presentation, is tho political framoworle of 
provines Мо which the emltural or tribal divisions 
V with Hittle cane: Tho author seems to havo appro- 
lated this difoulty, for accounta of certain styles 
Favo Beon postponed! ta tho ext volumo or refermes 
jas boen mado to thoso which havo alroady appeared, 
Ta'a mork whioh sola ou ta dolia едик йә му" 
ít might havo boan moro satisfactory i£ M Kjerstm 
Dad takon a Arm line and abandoned any attempt at 
politia! loontion, whilst eetabliling his artistic centres 
ба apecfially cultural bases. It is perhaps for this 
enson that a sonso of dissatiafaction in aroused, a foaling 
of ck ot femnese or cohemmeo in tho exposition of 
She main thesis, which should ho the work's justifention 
Thus, whilat thoro is more attompt in this volume at 
таа evaluation, notably in tho sections on. the 
Baluba and the Bakaibe or Bushongo, the general regional 
feature, seen in tho placing of the hands, the attention 
to rivles of haindroming, tho elaborato uso of tattooing, 
And the ‘diferent treatment accorded to. fetish and 
Ancestor figuros are indicated only in pasing; it would 
ese bem filu o ave devel sein n the end 
a comparativo survey and synthesis of these traita. 
"Though M. Kjermmeior Han boon. at great paina to 
differentiate Baluba, Bena Lulua and Bakuba (oven 
to the extent of amending "Torday and Hardy) thoro 
for tha thee groupe a beso quality in watt cone 
‘option which serves to unify, them aa a style centre. 
Contemplation ‘of the ‘author's own illustrations wii 
show, for example, a moro fundamental artiatie difor. 
"co between tho two Baluba spoeimens (Piga, 4 and 9) 
‘seigned for diferent functional purposes, than between, 
‘he samo Baluba ancestor igure and tho Bakuba ancestor 
зго (No. 28). Incidentally tho treatment, of these 
ancestor figures in overy tas) shows a magnillconco of 
style, and execution which plates them amongst the 
"est "ings in Negro art; either, та M. Kjermmeier 
suggests, cause tho arit sought to arouse im the 
descendant tho illustrious memory of the ancestor, or 
eene. tho figure ing, mor, rarely executed at 
portraits and only y the finest arta, wem conceived 
With. more critical inspiration, "here jm à. valuable 
Summary o! the faoto availabio for & series of royal 
rita from the aka, whi ae amen. he vary 
few African worka which ean bo dated with any dogres 
of certainty. Ono iw inclined to demus to tho eli 
tation of certain Bakongo figures as ancestor when 
‘would appear to be best regarded as ne 
Hehe айн. ава ан, сопор, робота 
free strongly influenced by Catholio missionary enter- 
prise." Similarly, we should find that the varied outline 
Bf tho nails augmented rathor tham detracted from t 
artistic quality, of the Bakongo neil fetishes." One 
‘Wonders, too, i (he figure described as * de composition 
Tubique"" (Fig. 41) when examined without pre] 
"Would not be better accounted sans grande va 
К 
‘Some of tho most attractive carvings come from a 
oup designated by Kjorsmeier aa Bena Lulua, showi 
K great erso of humour im the crouching figures an 
much fantasy in tho tattooing, mest comparable, as the 
Sfathor rightly. suggests, with tho surface. treatment 
ol Maori carvings. “Tt la Interesting to note that the 
$ most vigorous werk comes from those peoples who ba 
:/ beon warring conquerors, tho Baluba and the Mangbetu, 
the later producing particulaly dominating forms and 
Shuracteristically domed narrow heads. An shterosting 
feounieal development, m responee to material readily 
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ory masks from tho 


Written of an area so rich in material, this volume 
has many fino illustrations, equal in many respeta 
to those given in the first volume. "The bibliography 
is extensive and tho notes copious, referring mostly to 
sources of other illustrations for tribes which tho author. 
is hen. content; to list in a tantalizing manner at the 
end of his sections, Thero would havo been much 
advantage in omitting those illustrations which, good 
fas they are, have. already been reproduced. so often, 
m favour of others for these lest mown tribes. In 
this connection ono has heen led (o examine rather 
соду Ше basis for M. Kjersmeiers designations of 
rogions of style, and it may be as, well therefore, to bear 
în mind when roading, that of the fifty-six illustrations 
six are of well-known specimens from national collectior 
ix ure from presumably private collections, and the 
remainder aro M. Kjorsneier's own. 

‘There is to bo a fourth volume, which it ia hoped will 
draw together tho irregular pattern of the first thre 
and lond moro cohesion to the design of M, Kjorsmeier's 
his. OR THOMAS. 


available, is seen in the ram P 
Warega. 
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Uetinitely religious orientation, This comprises all 
hose which contain the elements of Death; the Into 
mediate stato; Rebirth; the "new Adam" nnd bis 





Fonctions to his ovn socia order. The last part of the 
Thesis contains a eral analys of the theories of 
Frobenius, Hutton Webetor, Schurtz, van Gennop and 
Hauer. And heme would seem that, although the 
author has triod to he wtretly Impartl he hus not 
ogether eucesedad, 

‘The work would have gained greatly in value if 
Dr Hildebrand had ‘corne ‘nto. porsonal contact with 
deme of tho societies ho han oxamined so carefully! 
Which makes on realize how much the co-operation of 
Dryehologiata end otbnologiate is needed [n fld.vwork. 
"Rilhough the religious sido of the sociotion has "beon 
Streami, it ia difai to drw a ine between the religious 
"ind the socular, among African tribes generally; und to 
acido whore magie ends and religion boginn. ` Aleo, 
тошту nd mage ne. ofton conf The, Gorman 
Sord Zauber may som to mean either, Dr. Hildebrand 
Saron s= Tr a ode a йа Он the combating 
P mago, so must t» telf poses a atl stronger 
Visage What generally happens in Africa ia that 
TORO" magio is ted t6 couiieract "black! magi 
otherwise sorcery. and vies versa. The author ends by 
исши the possible connexion of the Barret Societies 
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with the Elensinian Mysteries and the Prototypes draws 
a Eee conclusion, and appends n very useful 
“iterature of the subject. Hé does not wem to have 
ad access to the latest, rosearches of Dr. Jensen and 
M, Vergiat, which throw considerable light on the 
subject indirectly. Neither doe he mention the late 
Mr, onlay, whose wien o erst Societies in 
Africa waa perhaps unequalled, A similar monograph 
is onda for tho ener av ovem Afiam tiber. 

nly when « complete survey hax been attempted can 
Toby "bai ron, mv. foundations. Meanwhile 

r. Hildebrand's work is an extremely solid. stepping. 
модо to futuro progress in this directio, 

"here are à fov misprinte, su on p. 
in repented twice, with omimion of 
disastrous rowalt, 
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Corporal Wanzi. Ву Prunk Hruwnlee, 


e» Ve eie Boo pp 
118 tho mon and 


То road looking. 
Africa, andl recalling to, memor 
‘women af the land with whom their work brought them. 
into contact, this will ow pleasant book to have be 
thom," Brownlee, fr obviowly «loing Jast this thing 
uros and personalities out of Eho past trong 
tho memory of one who has had all the 
fali to the lot of n District Magistrato 
On him Afton am her people have 
ado tho kind ot impresion tiat inevitable to he largos 
hearted and iibera-mindad white man, 
ere o twonty-eight storie n ll tmd of tive 
contro around Corpora! Wanai and his itle group of 
police. “Every ono of the twenty-eight throws light upon 
tome comer of, tho Arloan mind; though ot ail aro 
qunily асема in speaking through our English 
gue до таан оман отта оўо Бапа o 
паку this, of course, is the outstanding difieulty of 
the translator. Tho author in thls case fas obviotuly 
ud tho orginal African voices ancl vocabulary clearly 
in his memory, but m more formal ng vocabular 
Tus frequently obtruded itelf, and. made Airie sponi 
‘with Jet of ample boauty and aptaess than sho might, 
їч, иш б, и Ага sprang, ven tno 
thin occasional handicap. Somo of the teles aro cham 
somme very enlightening. Т kod bost Badeni and M 
Bant Nois and The Lile Brown Bii. Others wil 
apprecints. what “Africa. has meant to. tham under 
eme of ho othr titan, "Tho book e or those who 
Feroriber, perhaps, sathor than for the general oder 
in sareh ‘of high fntarene or thrill Б any mun or 
woman about to go into Afric for tho rr time, and who 
‘wil bo in touch with vilage or rural ifo, may tak this 
Book wp, with confdeno, as an introdsction to the 
Bantu mind. CULLEN YOUNG. 


The Savage Hits Back, o» The White Man through 

Eyes. By Julius Be Lips. Inesduetim. 

‘rontudno Malinowski, Profesor o Antirop- 

is the University of London, Translated 

by Fine Bron” Lando Hoos, Dit, La, 13 
13 illustrations ; bibliography. 

Tr wok i intended o he eon e ite 
on expressed by natives in plastic amd decorative arta 
Trio of tho дао есут his mativa Jand 
tia imposible to regard the light which ho throws upon 
Ма оке ве onlowe. nete ir ao evidence Qut Uo 
vaya Gedung eed a are o rema 
Dractioal experience of the problems of nogro sia 
nd adroinisiraton in any ef tho four continent 
‘Unfortunately much of what is related in the historical 
{илину i ta, ut na ‘rein given to Berean ar 
‘American governments for their eforts to remedy past 
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mistakes, ‘Phe present writer considers that negro art 
is not original but imitative in character. The ondinary 
mative of Africa has a keen senso of humour and justice, 
As a general rule ho resenta fines and imprisonrnents 
And prefers corporal punishment. Ho loada as a ruk 
smal ally sia if” Во e rasa тай, 
specimens of human figures cannot be r ы 
caricatures, consures or lewd. "The numerous illu 

trations aro obviously selected to prove tho authors 
point of view and in this respect the primary title of the 
hook is an unfortunate one. "Ihe statement (p. 48) in 
mespoct to the antiquity of the art of smelting ores by 
natives in Africa ia opon to question. ho effecta of 
centuries of Asiatie tommuniention and settlements 
‘on tho enst const of Ariea from Capn Guardafui to the 
Limpopo River, combined with the cultural results of 
the gront annual Moslem pilgrim journeys by millions 
‘of tho inhabitants of two continents, appear to have 
boon entirely overlooked by tho author. Tho reader 









































must therefore decide for himself how far tho text is 
political in character and not what might be expected 
to be the considered and unbiased deductions of a. 





practical field anthropologist in respect to a 


PE 


Specialized subject, А. 
African Genesis. By Leo Frobenius and Douglas 
©, For, Faber amd Faber London, 1038, 


120 а, 








Good reading though it in, and full of oxcollent 
rjal, this ia « provoking and unsatisfying work, 
betwoon two tools : "prevented. by ita subject 


from ‘making a really popular appeal and spoilt as a 
selenite contribution by tying to encompass it. Data 
‘appear to have boon futhlenly cuts whch Piofesor 
bonita could promumably have. supplied and which 
he may have wippliel in the Alani series: or in 
Hisgihrla, "Avo fein imitating not to know If tho torion 
told are ‘reasonably tora trumseriptions, от freo pars: 
phrases’ to be "rend for entertainment as Mr. Fox 
Хората, 
hin, these limits it in an ontrancing book, No 
lover of foliclore amd no lover of Afin oan dispute 
i and, though ^t could havo ‘been greater, ius 
value for comparative study in undeniable. — Abo, 
spite missing data, somo paris may prove to have 
historical value--and with the data certainly should 
havo, eg, light may be thrown on the origin of the 
Fulbo, which in all a matter of conjecture, while the 
фый fn intuono” of. a ‘connection with 
Baypt of peoples now remote from that country, may 
o stel Dy there records. The present reviewer 
remernbers his surprise ne finding w potfct bas-relief of 
Tho sable anteloper-hebitat wll south of tho equator 
nt Abydoa. f. Phe Field, January 4, 1018. 

The stories and myths from Algeria to Southern 
Rhodesia covor a wido feld and link up in an extra: 
ordinary manner with oach other and with the world 
Beyond; so do the rock “drawings with which” this 
volume ie so admirably illustrated. ‘The details in the 
legends and fable aro cf particular interest and those are 
туга йй ener tows, which ie what ee 
‘ne fear departure from tho original, as doos the pointed 
tora n sime of ie fable б ейде which abe ang 
hag hisast collected wich legends and fables has found. 
to bo generally lacking. 

"he illustrations "are uniformly good and most 
valuable, The following struck me particularly: the 
rin maker (p.4l);_the Sight of bowmen (p. 120), which 
feoms to bean orly example of. pinman” drawing, 
And very tlie too; and x remarkable: turned: ate 
ead in tho oft hand figure on p. 205. The piotures cf 
the bull and the sam im ome pictures indicate the 
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Egyptian influence, which may be of an earlier age than 
‘the authors suggest. The little maps in the textare most. 
helpful. T. H. MELLAND. 


Travels and Adventüres In Eastern Afri. By 
"las ими: айы Dp Dui nan 

{2{ бшк: ачак а холни, Вне 
ра 282.59 pp» mapa and rutas 
‘Nathaniel ишга bogan to publish ta Journal Ш 1832. 
sod thereby Таң be movement for extending 
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British authority over Natal which led to ita 
im 1843. Ismacs himeelf had then loft South Africa, 
and after wandering in Old Calabar and Sierra Leone 
‘was Jast soen by his relatives in 1858. 

His writing Hs vivid, detailed and accurate, and ja 











tho only comprehensive account of Ming Chaka and 
Oe "dolos! before they came under European 
influence, 


‘The Van Riebeek Society has done well to re-publish 
this truly classical narrative, substantial add 
to a series already widely upprevinted, XN 








RACIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Rassen und Völkerkunde: Lebensprobleme der 
Rassen,” "Gesellschaften, und" Volker, y 
122. Пане онен ноба чи 
JU "pp t AN wh T0 idea tod 0 
fitre in tet. 

ТА olima, aa tho prefaco staton, in writton In 
mersus th euro no Gorman Siate 
fora Bstogiol intapreation of social an апера 
maitoman adjustments between man and his eav fon- 
Spent fom Vi malt umm groups to tho Tanga 
Dr_'ithimany begin, ‘withthe biological aspects of 
"ium aen "nang. men, and. ges on. to te 
mente at eitloment nd. inierouns." The environ. 
shone ia precited’ an a ayatem of malerii nlestions 
Rd contol whereby 16 grea race in ewfablshed, 
А omues i appropriate snl oraizaion and i 

Tho а ОГ тарла receive separate 
insertion, cd uso thow of rdi] degeneration 

hn fart lok, uma aan i 
geographies ant blologen, with an tng pina. 
So sio ta in prindple materiaiat and. determinit, 
Retarally wo look further for De, Mahimann’s treatment 
атата тпа both the tudy of Individual 
Silay ad fhe transcendental constructons which are 
Tho atbjost matter of rer prchology. "What i the 
nar, an natn, of th“ eo" acy ant 
Deren, high makes ofviliatfonpoanble “Alone 
TAS provom la th wonder mal allo ereftmen, 
йылы und othon. untrained according. Wo oUF 
dedans but sop master of thir inmate tanks 
tnd materiis. Dr. Nühimann dose 
Facon in uti tions, of Portau 

o ses iet nu cing af hior 
nang ir om bo fllomed i outline through lang 

ES pared cas Chow of Germanic angulty $ 
What worrles Dr,’Mahimann їн that, after ell that has 
append in the direction of extaliahing ^ pure ^ races 
IU ie uppropite extr, sun seme nov to 
Javo reached Ehe erii o now prosper of promiwcity 
уша! бонда аг сении Пе ртик ето аде 
Та орнар t varour lita, end. corresponding. 
wie on о муйеш; tha уй 
Тайшет зацы) оГ 1м п {һө терда рин ex 
Mahatma. Candhi motam. Тай; Ching nn Japan 
Ofer ther Чино Ihren, bors Рета 
©рт оп the American Negro, and on contemporary 
"developments jn. Negro Africa, Spanish America, and 
the t c on ll eo кеш 
Mi or dippery sepe Towards » déoper бешине. 

"rho way le now clear for Dr, ania to deat wi 
vio Pardo ra and the modern German programme 
SEP ‘race hygiene. "Tho" conception of race sands 
SE ciated otio udine hon 
лойт: И mpoeible to Germanie or Anglic 
PTT. 593-1). or ti et va bo grateful, if ve can 
Sho Gant just e Germanie or Angle; i posible, bo 
born so before itis too late. Tho task of the ‘ nordic 
Pam fehen pone intel, pp, 590-042, 17 Germana 






































































realize the conceptions of Race andl Nationality (Folk: 
sti thay voy desee me white man's paren end 

imperial responsibility along with tlhe reat of their racial 
functions. And for thia, they will neod auch aequsintance 
With biology, culturo, wud history, s Dr, Mihman form 
in thls book, -t is always worth while to realizo how 
ther people took at them matters and that tho Engl 
havo sill a chanco ot being “white men,’ on Angi 
ed ampli, T 








A critical, investigation of the Blood groups and 
ig el By De 
123. Dou Men etr No ti, satay j 
ett eek iei Gator IB, 





зи рр, 
Di. Matta, who is Lecturer in Borensie Medicine in 
Cairo University, andl hax made considerable investiga. 
fiona af human serology, propounda n now thoory of he 
Inheritance of the clasical 4 and D bloodigroupa. Tho 
original theory ol Missi нитей that the and 
nos wore independent, Le, in separate chromosome 
airs. Bauer endeavoured to explain certain discrep- 
neies by assuming that they were genetically linked and 
showed about 11 por cent. of crossngoover. Bernstein's 
theory, based mainly on tatistior and now generally 
‘accopted, asaumen that 4, Jf and () aro allelomorphic to 
ach ofthe. But whio this theory is satisfactory in 
Explaining statistienlly tuo iod group frequencies in 
ferent populations, yot from the point of view of 
heredity there are a number of known exception. 
According {0° ematin’ theory, when one of both 
parents belong to the J.B blood group, none of the 
on can bo 0. But after allowing for cas of 
masy.. thore remain 0-05 per cohi. exceptione 




















logi 
‘against the father, and 1-08 per cent. exceptions against 





tie mother. 

Matta examined tho blood:groups of 32 familion with 
leiden n Glasgow, and i eria with 300 eid 
in Cairo. He found teria exceptions, vh could not be 
expli hy Horan thoy nor By gma He 
Puta forward amoditied view which will explain nach cs. 

‘Beefy. ho propared an anti serum and. nda nine 
different loo ypes, viz O, An Am By Bu ABr 
ABa A,B Ay. Unies Thoms, he regards dy an 
Ars diedie only quantitatively. He farther samen 

n" represented foue timoa. 

iual might bo AAAA, 1440:4400, 

ch thes gg tong raton and 

con to aly witle 4000 corresponds to the 

екет Ар теейов; тїгї for 2. Tt in thus possible 

for an individual to have such a formula as ABBO, in 
Which il. three agglatinogens are present. 

"This hypotheais appears to explatn the known inherit 
ance of tho. bloodsgroupe, antl to, account. forthe 
exception t0 Bemstelas hypothesis. Certain of ita 
iced toes nve no, however, beon appro: 
ated. ICO is a th jent gono, and not morsiy 
tho ebaente of A and A, i wl not ocrar at tho same Torun 
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ofa chromosome as A and B. Matta's diagrams on p. 128 
do not correctly indicate what would happen in ezossing- 





} ver, and ho does not consider the poss 
ў tions. He rightly emphasizes that tho no 
3 shoul not be applied modico-egnlly, unti 
Ў more fully tested. 


‘This work contains a good deal of other serological 
investigation, in relation to the A and wall as the 
M and N blood groupe. The future will determine 
Srhother tho now theory ix preferable to that of Bernstein, 
Its tetraploid implications will also requiro careful 
examination, R. RUGGLES GATES. 


Enquites Anthropelogiques dans trols Villages 
Td Р Roumains des Carpathes. Faculté de Médeci 
f 124. Seinen reat de P eR d Aen 
артуда. Бул V E 
Imprimeria Onera, AOT. T apr AT t d 
e Ке Brea 40 ie 
Mme, c. P e peci 


ia. relating to tho physical 
charactors of tio inhabitants of theo villages in diferent 
parta of Central Rumania, t ja sad to bo complemon- 
{му to "la vato enquáto sociologique ot aust ethno. 
graphique "mur. le village roualn, entmprie par 
з мй Вос. ошату of whick tho dea rosita 
Ihave been published. ‘Tho records include blood groupe 
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for nearly 2,200 people, measurements and descriptive 
берише (ор кеду 120, and, standardized, pote. 
hs of tho hend fo threo angles, the of 80 
oduced. "ho report'is contemed Шм 
exei vi ө рма Ө Sho tata and 
ther data; this ia perfectly adeguate, diagrams 
{reely set, A few comparisons are mado with constants 
for S00 students at Buearost, bat otherwise tho village 
aps aro not compared with one another or with as 
Sthor matrial, urshortretiment in ancther volume i 
promised. An investigation of a ow English villages as 
Somprohensivo as this ono would ye very Welcome 
G. m.a. 








Le Pithecanthrope était il un Pygmée? Considera- 
105 exer Fe généalogie humaine, inspirées par 


les recherches récentes sur l'ancienneté et les 
Paul Buyssens. Paria (Purnal), 1987. 48 pp. 





caractères de certains hommes fossiles, By 


"Tho lack of agreement between authorities regurdi 
tho conclusions to be derived fromm comparison of the 

sos ll mang of mn with tho deen 
‘species encouraged tho. write of this pamphlet to 
"ülvanco the hypothesis that exatng pypy. people 
represent a. bond between the wo grupa.. Hat his 
ingenious defence ofthis view isnot convincing, 0. М.М. 








AMERICA, 


Life in a Haitian Valley. By Melville J. Herskovits, 
108. 255378 (asa ren I0. жы ame 


rad 
This book s an attempt to discount several 
nk CE EE TT 
ont Koi fea rode tne 
poder e Ed 
tov e tti rem ipm 
iss Mo erem A aqua o s 
Te e Posi rà p timed 
VEU Acl m tod i e Pl 
ЕНЕГЕ ТААН 
FAS ieri DAS. nif t et Me d 
iY RPE es omens раа 
eae ra ате гаан he etry ae: 
RE aes, ape tima fi 
хаме Во Реан матаны п аа ПЕ 
орі портовом вђо 
рар E a a gine 
E repite tor EEE 
E 
Se e pea TE чау 
SUITE Iss De leta ier ta Lis 
Ao dedii an Шык i 
M dere at dirus d tnl. 
a eer Se Ses he 
eor ag, Debate ойи: 
meet al sah shoring sere ein e 
ei Gee onal erin sts Sa oe 
Ti idum io s Ha Capes or 
ERN ERA Ee 
Mr editi et a repu А ө ш ша 
DEM E fpe NE 
Ee erae 
reet er tum regis etit m 
fest rm etd ai nete xis dk 
RI EC E IE E 
e La Rt eme su ir prit d 
kc dac HE bee 
SENE ur ur m eid ls м egr 
deteilod West African tribal origins of tho Haitian 
Pe eia ee T е n 
sre eae ee, og та а Че кане 
dap ier Med 
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regards th, spolling, tho book is written in American, 
‘Tho word " excorinte’ on ‘page 272 is prosumably ax. 
отот Тог“ ахове. ‘The styfo ix womothmen somewhat 
abstract ала осше, өф, "ММ И (tho craving for 
CU xeltement) not represent n kind of compensation for 
1 to thwarted иусе омо with which a. culturally 
“ misunderstood people approach thelr own existence? 

"This book is alao a study in "eoulurtion a 
horriblo phrase for the interaction ‘of two. different 
fulwree—Fronsh "and Wost African im this cm. 

Cultures do hot entirely give way ono before another, 
ovon whore the ono waa carried by slaves andl ths 
£; other Dy masters; even though the ono is separated 
£ from its source by thousands ot milos and hundreds 

of years, and the other derives a continuous renewal 
ot vitality from. constant, contact. with ita original 
homo," Witness juri. Ono i loft to guess wethar 

of the culture into 
ita original componente or whether it i$ a study of a, 
“mongrel” eultare as an entity. 

"The sexual lifo of tho children is interesting." Boys 
oft and. 7 wumoptitiotaly " experiment." with gita 
of. their own age in the sox act, despite parental 
warnings.” This. caases, however,” as noon as the 
Wir ato nubile, for then they’ are ‘under strit 
Aupervision.” "Six oF потер ia tho ago at which the 
ivilized. Boropoan ehild's sexual aetivites enter upon. 
ı latont period to ro-uwaken at the approach of pubs, 
" Though brothers and sisters sometimes continue o 
7 sloop together until the age of puborty, it ia eaid 
“ that attempts at intercourse ‘between them rarely 
оош, for, according to Haitians, the children 
77 gradually seneo that thi эв баа, and 

Toy approaching puberty who wishes to satisfy hig 

"or sex play goes to find alittle neighbor 
și Latan, Whon tii palile giris aro withdrawn {tom to 
company of the boys, the latter play with younger 
giris who havo not yot. reached puberty, or car 
Cete hen ldo shan emis dood 
from these latter that they obtain fali knowledge 
“of "sexual procedure.” "Tho Haitians seem more 
civilized than” Malinowski's Melanesians in ‘that. the. 
parenta forbid such sexual activities, which are carried. |1. 
on “surreptitiously *; but n another respect (ihe 7 
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салу separation of brother and sister) the Melanesians 
‘appear more civilized. A remarkable difference betwoon 

itina and Melanesians is that in spite of sexual 
freedom thore is plenty of homosexuality among the 
Haitians of both sexes Tt ia to be doubted whother 
тойалсо can be placed (in this subject) on the author 
tau hig wif whe spent only Ta to moro tm thee 
“months ais, nd part of this time was 
not used, if the author” practised what ho preaches, 
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did “not attempt to probe the most eret phases 
Gin culture during tho itil period of hin may 
“Th cot value of thie book Пе detailed description 
of wean п and dancon trom wih 
ÑE appears that ehe religjon ie a very primitivo form of 
Apitlim acompanied by tho entrancing of mediuma 
and complicated Dy plenty” of mumbo;jumbo coloured 
by the gromor superstitions of the local Christianity 

° CANNING SUFFERN. 

















NORTH AMERICA. 


The Eskimo Archeology of Jullanehaab district 
Ж а ЫЫ шуну ӨГ che Prenacery ot 
127 динде y pia Men 
casero et, pel Hed. Мао 
om Grot d er Pi DT 
Yat o 10 pp» 80 js 4 pli 
бо Ор fed ысы ыйым by 
миш and tham dusing Ты Т Барайын ЗГ 
Me Berta at б Заид боган n Ced 
Сара анапа оаа сондата 
Wont count of Dreoland, ре пон, атина опа 
tren агт. о Qe mom are ane 
Ait ment seni yor ond пе пон ar ae 
Meal doe interesting, or wed mate hag 
Ка» alt ors element? wer озын, аза 
Mathias bu beau abla Yo tog we lan but 
aman th adn 
arg part of iho report is takoni up with the 
teal рио ofthe tern examined Fad tn al 
seta eet od ihein 
ашы тры Tour Types of how, each 
addetto al prias pel of oven i 
rona d tu nnd Rd nene 
ir eo or i e il tion it omen 
эм Орга oe а тайтын of ofaa n 
Tam ere thn worst possible Dui sficiont hase bean 
eerie show Du tao ollare af tho occupants was 
EE aad dieci eotrastd sib the exiis uius 
тараза a o artt qf dulaneinab) aud ol 
Sogn ot tw a ony Th ater na ne 
Aem ER ore ei Тышы. Дш eni 
к ышы куса het at бшу De cl Nome 
Ee pe ep perc Т 
E yx xoc Eee Ed 
Td gas eso Pita ип Кш Ош type ot 
red fer im abou 1300 te 1080 ein mee 
oar dos o e ile vtl hostem, hal y 
Aie dem dames ege chet sas Wek 
"aa aee tho Nore ponte wero n occupation at 
Боно eerie dont d Hoan Rett ss yoni 
e etbusing, ele doubt any мио home in 
{ian tole (t Nono asset 
нн УГ Шы sovectaneth an eighteenth con: 
rit ue diis rectangular with & hi atono wali 
зни анау заил тие Ша tags 
"Tuc ppm pre Ig аба 
eR M, rudi лоо, Майами рац 
At Ed a nee an wo And ithe tnt of Wert 
бешш sk th period Web fo has a older sty 
ete a el AER ER 
t Pee m а апара атте 
B ePi poste “AC iis Une there was a 
тыу аба Рано, Аан ube S mlt 
адо сазри EE 
fii man ан SË 
EF irent kat tending poe 
"Tho ningteenth-century typo ofhouso is still in uso. 
int Bat А тойлар wilt high wall and e 
She efe a te ag se Г їз 
C TIT RES 
E i Ml ТМ» ту б а ыбыр т. a 












































houses of this type are lem numerous than formerly 
фе tno Hain have boon gathering towards The 
E 





schools 
is work in the Julianehaab district completes the 
survey of the whole of the Greenland cont with the 
texeoption of the Cape York region. (The exception is 
Important because. Ie im the only” place in Greenland 
Where a pure "Thule cule bas buen exposed. Tt it 
[ood nev that Erik Holtved has just started twò yoan 
fore)" Mathiamen's summary of the lino 
archeology” of Greenland, then, comes very opportunel 
and чку T ETOR 

"The chapier on the origin of Eakimo eulture adds 
little to tho discussion of Mathiasen and Birket Smith 
in. 1030, except that tho author it ablo to review more 
recent excavations in Alaika, Theo show an Kikimo 
culturo older than any yet found, and Maihitasen sees 
în them additional mpport to hia view that tho roota of 
Sho mos were more ely in the Old World chan in 
the New. 

"Fere ix an. appendix on “ Bonos from Julianohaab 


"District by Magnas Degerbol. 

"The maps aro from murveys by Holwed, Among 
them’ are Habitations in (he Julinehaab. distri 
tutu and surroundings (e.  : 800), the villae sit 
Plate (7 200, end tho village alte OF aria 
(1, Вор" 

‘Thin report reads rather a Mathinssen'a evan. song 
to Greenland ‘ied archeology, and wo cannot help 
recalling at much a tina the very great contribution be 
an mado to thia bject during tho last decade. Ho 
could not, fail to develop a vory considerable clinical 
senso in the courao of his extanaive feldcwork, but the 
important thing a that he haa harnessed it tohís пашт. 
‘work, with th font that much of it has beon rationalized 
nd is passed on aw mystematio arehmology. But. the 
more immediate reault fe that we have been presented 
WIN a reasoned view of the former Bakimo cultures of 
tho whole of port-Thulo Greenland. TAN COX. 


Civilization of the American Indian. Vol. Xl. Pratt, 
the Red Man's Moses. By Elaine Goodale 
DESTRO S 
Vasin = Civilization, деш Ритм 
Drake Wy homas Wada fori “Univeral af 
pom 1030. 83-50: 

"Mrs. Eastman's biography of General Pratt (b. 1840, 
„н i ea бошан БУ 
51000 E ay oc wha Er a dio pio 
аты) М ин кА "ызаман" 
Sh RD nat teary fat 
E T EET E des 

at a ы pst "open epar i 
e Mane wd aer iat "oireann i a bat 
A o Reni tle. ho belloveds had ne folas 
D ШҮ кїз жы ley Ба 
Patin rain co alme do ROT renpitatbily ot 
araa, ta ditat adini vor ch uso luce 
А tr дона (ЕС a 
Mont, Den Pre tSt and at e Care Idi 
eoe utes endo (1959-1004 ur olla do 
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fight for educational appropriations, against tho Reser: 
tion system, against those who mike a living out 





Sof their questionable caro of tho Indians and their 
 coudljutors the ethnol 

gout man and a great. 
that over 


jata, Beate showed himuelf a 
i бте, her and tmt bo owned 
work far which ho wan personally responsi 

But it would have needed a 
‘Us. Indian Boarding School 
system other than a costly ai cruel err. 

eis at frat night uprising that Amnrtean eth 
havo played auch an inconspicuous part hn gu 
polisy ol Indian adn "Miss Fiet 
for the Omaha isa brilliant and oarly exceptio 
historica! and “almost antiquarian standpoint of much 
American ethnological work i partly responsible, But 
tho chiaf camo has been and isr not a want of ethnolo- 
qn quale ty tio on quon & ultr contact 

xt to want of an educated and teuinable evil serviet 
personnel to tako their advico. 

(2) Mr. Thomas Wildeat Allord is a Shawnee Tndian, 
om in 1800, dented at Hampton, пато à wil 
American, tud with a long expeiendo as an employe in 
‘tho dini Service. "he object of hi» book in to show 
What contribution of charactor and. tradition tho 
Тйл can make to American civilization.“ Contrary 

"o tho general impression," ho writes, “tho Indian 
Taco fà hot "dying out." At loast tho'Shawnoos are 
Dot. They are june gradually Josing their identity." 

BA. 






































































Бей йы {ә кө а оопай э бы көз of 
ы dae] peni i De in Mr Id dat 
Тюш fomo л. Manta Book eae Вый МЫ 
Long Tanan tha viden wea ob am dian Deben 
о шшш do ae Wan, to ы 
юма а М Ша кз, à fus et іно е 
qe th Ryton and уйды мулы "ОДА: 
Nueva eróilea y buan gobierno de Felipe guaman 
pana daara. Барило ае апра, арап 
129 Bier Panne ILI Pm но т 
ора Т o, азий 1110 
i i tn etn s man 
in Bui in ibe Royal Library ot Copentagen, a 
ушан tenti cl. inu mrt ыш 
jon avery ш айлу ofthe contin and Кие 
m sum on abr mde emt 
кш Ый» йе шш nire tnt ofthe 
клык o io quantity ol шыбын Жа ons 
Па fo beg wih iie жыша eui alt 
ist Jr tertie wu vici dvi e alan 
Chetan ЛӨ КЕС baat 
Shep af he nen ii sort Qin ew 
аро аша пона fhe people aecoring to 
in thin. romarkablo. socialistic state. The pr 
this section are particularly interesting, giving the work 
Seit eje dax d oot. ocn lo di ain 
B rer qe тык чу ed 
E Eck TEE 
Rad an emu of vota vao palus end ola 
баз lle e Acton. Cobra te a 
Mr s ips ti ae n evict a hs 
E E 
ш. chit rot o ho nbc Tt also refers 
те фа шар Ы Шш аай a Ypie ot the Sa 
Таа character of the тааш О it spike ol 
E Ea ER E] 
йоны y ae seca! othe Spank eat with 
eis Dicere of the eun e Ds dip, n 
Mene dt ere, emi e eio edm лы 
Кы ы ы ы dd eaae E 
еш тад опре поро ынтык, Бтр, 
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‘Then follow an enumeration of various towns amd a 
second account of tho calendar. 

"he ists aroy aa Pietschmann shows, entirsly 
Spanish in style and show much artistic power 

eis interesting to comparo this work of a Christian 
Persian Indian with the Christianized Aztec manuscript 
of Sahagun, and with Chimalpahin- Liko Chimalpahin 
iê has a more or fos Biblical commoneomont, and like 
Sahagun it givea a general survoy of native history and 
culturo. But tho Aztecs had an abundanco of hiero- 
ilyphic manuscripts and ab accurate calendar, so that 
Sattagun could give truly nativo drawings of tho god 
and festivala, and tha chronology was established with 
reasonable cûrtainty, while the Incas had no picture 
writing whatever, and though chronological ‘counts 
Woro kopt by tho quipu those have not survived, and in 
Tay case, however perfost tho deuil mookoning ot years 
Dy ihe quipu xay havo beon, iè lacked tho control 
потоа Фу ње Хаво calendat round. Ono sees the 
result in the amazing longevity of the rules andl othe 
in this manuscript. 

The work in excellently reproduced. ani is a most 
valuable pioce of source material for tho nea culture. 

RICHARD C. E. LONG. 



























Handbok of Latin American Studier, Kuet by Zair 
"ae oe rant Cnty 

180. Zr od шу киш de t 
5 


т 
bibliography of tho literaturo of Central und South 
America,” and’ covers material, books and papers 
published. in. 1036. 


is Cho. second. annual volume of an annotated 











“КОК 
ема рио bythe 
Harvard University Prom with tho ald of gran ron the 
Amon Mon sd Bocla ia volame 
inchada Катада ог Аттори ehnology Are 
Economies, Folkloro, Geography, History, Government, 
Бота, К бору, В. ботата 
edi aile alui a iblogrpty of toe anit: 
logy of Dres, e gud to tho niu ot tho Caria 
Fee tthe font archive of Tali dnte 

laci Bibliography Bas an introdusory pinos, ad i. 
Aron tira ld d ron 
of expeditions, whch precede tho anthropol 
Бобы та, Пт По бораро aerial 
Ts, ecole зато опон Бев adeste with gront 
caro and thoroughness Sod i value hus Doon inch 
tninnood by frequent sanotaion of tho eniro. These 
tiiotstony hve boon ao well done that the compilers 
Should bo congratulated on tho ability thoy have d 
ini direct 

ТЕ о Бе Вор ана future volumes in this neries will 
bo forthooming ao as to form a permanent rooord ef Herary 
a EET 

Туа 





Origin of the Tainan Culture, West Indies. By Sven 
TEC ML 


1 тар. 

‘This $s an admirabl piso of work, and probably 
gives all that onn now bo known of the culturo ofthese 
Extinot Arawaka of tho Wost Indies, As is natural 
when dealing with an extinct people, tho archeological 
material in the mort extensive, Dut no’ sourco of ine 
formation has been neglected by the author, and tho 
fullest uso is mado of tho Spanish sonus Te ix 
apparent" that, there were several immigrations into 
tho Wost Indios, and several fairly distinct regional 
divisions of tho general Tainan culturo complex. -Also 
ftia noteworthy that thero was a primitive food collecting 
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July, 1998.] MAN (Nos. 181-184 
istinet from tho Tainos, atill surviving in western" So« Anthropology of North American Tribes. 

Sia ade of anit a trent ggg accent 
vero. traditionally sid. (o leve murvived until tho abluta in stothropotogy ii 3 398. je 
nineteenth century. But the general culture of the Price 10s, 6d, e m 
hnds This йж а сой of emyn presented to Pros 





West Indie was distinctly Tainan except in th 
Tis Tainan culturo is carefully 
thor frm that, of tho Arawak 

‘America The ведет result of his work is 





distingu 
of Sout 





that tho Tainan culturo was somewhat higher than that. 


of tho continental Arawak, but related to it, an 

Row Amen 
enough, considera 
"Ther was also somo North American 
influence from Florida, but it was less important than, 
that from the south. "The author also finds traces of 
influence from Mexico and Yucatan, though much Joss 
than that of the cultures already mentioned, Tho 
nico of Mexico 





















Оп the wholo tho West Indian enltures scem remarkably 
freo from any influenco of the high cultured racos of 
Central America and Moxico and the evidenco of com- 
munication with thom is scanty. At tho smo timo 
The mass attached to girdles of chiefs and somo 
features of tho ball gamo woro no doubt of Maya- 
Mexican origin, as was tho moro aristocratic framework 
of society as compared with tho continental Arawak. 

"The book is well illustrated, and the only adverso 
criticism Chat ocours to ono is that. there ix mo index, 
but only a tablo of contents. RICHARD ©. E. LONG. 

















Rediscovering Ilinois : Archwologleal Explorations 
erin nad Fulton Gout. By u Cooper 
АНИ 
of Chicago Press. Great Britain: Cambridge 
Uere, Pad Т. зө ур, Т tet tul 
OST pli Prin i nt 
d Pos a cocountmulabe forthe gnarl 
e ORG eo d work. cuml qui 
Test t bi pite Ure 
FF Sort totom. NS St h 
len 15 и Pata doas ftm to iat 
Mts Qul Puer oe tede throughout, Lough 
on ok wr iud оу ot тобо 
залу of a Penau май оп тоша БИЙ at 
intereat, rnn et and тей о оким оми. 
зета! Што рея ретеу оо ааты 
етта окт стан жото Тош 
ега orit eri v liqui us eue 
And e so api Neu 
dione да рое оС йө D the Duman erae di 
e Pho Eod уйа it ono 
азо аны fo any group of North dei 
Indians. ? G. M. M. 




















fou Reseifo-Brown on tho occasion of hie uceeptini 
Air chui of social aniheupology at Oxford University: 
Pho esas aes чиет Шу seven of hi students. ae 
Chicago University, and are particularly interesting, ws 
Doing sepronontativo amplos of tho typo of rsearel hat 
лиш Nadel Hrown T initiated in America. 

Tho Amt owo onya, by Bol Tax and by Fred Bien 
are concerned wiih Ura problema tiat eraenge frora tho 
rnployment by пит гп о Пони атин 
оек Карр terminologies and behaviour 
Tattona aro analyzed, and theories are put forward to 
ient for their ditlrences and similar 

“Tho nest four semys, iy Gilbert NcAlister, Morri 
Opler, Sol Tas and Willam Gilbert, je., aro concive and 
epic deseriptions of tho social organization, of tho 

wa-Apaches ChirioahuaApacho, Pox, mei Cherokee 
Indiana apectvelys Tho aim of thene omaya i mathor 
to give a potro of ative society in Na untouched niato, 
ЧЫЙ o eset te presenti ifa n. tho voverve 
Cultural phenomena do to white inlueneo uev not dealt 
Sh, bui somo indication by given of tho extent to which 
TU "original social organization. sil. survives. Тю 
ters lvo used both theirown fied-notos and roatarial 
rom the published works of others. 

"The movent eus, by Jolm. Provinse ia un attempt 
to apply o tho Pini India euro Profesor Radelito- 
SORIA voggrated categories Tor the slamifiation of tho 
"adeciying тейопи of cial control. "Tho available 
"teri fas. gon well band, and the reader wil 
co wit Me. Provinse tiat tho fitting of the sos 
т material into tio proposed ошодон lom 
raris digo to e uncia pietur ot 
doni" but that "'ae pedagogio devicm for t 
$ fatroduetion ot students into ho, eubtietie of vo 
“control y [tho eatogories] havo unusual morita.” 

Sho Tast oway, "Eho pie o Ris Rovivalim in 
» the Formation of ће Intercultural Community in the 
~ Klamath Ronove” y. Philo aab, illustrates tho 
thesi Mii "aai eite arie non eive 
rou joprivation has “occured, among th 
aliat, Modoc and Pavlusto groups ot tho reservo, m 
aei Dot of resistances to waite culture and aceoptanco 
APT n tho latter caso io ia duo to tho diseropaney 
{ptwoon tho now valu created ami tho means providit 
Por thor attainment, The writer shows that tho vario 
evivalit culta must ho Jooked om as ° tho movements 
PV restoro te original value pattern, which they do 
+ фу ro construction of a fantasy situation; 

O MARGERY LAWRENCE, 
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Cumman Gates: A Reference of the Sixth Æneid 
<o initiation Pattern duy M. Po. Knight- 
Oxfords 1997. mot 100 pp Price ta, 6d 
Si night book, from tbo hand of ono brought 
up in classical tradition, Who nevertheless has vision, is 
elcome addition to Sur knowledge of culturo contact 
Ta expected angle... Ta brit ia” A referenco 
{roo Sit eld Initiation Patter," and sealers 
‘not familias with the prow strides made in tho study of 
т hiatory of ritual aad boliet may bo surprised to hear 
te the work este on the шоно of a hire 
explained "m ihe ‘beginning. of the Sixth 
"Book (end through this on a new interpretation of tho 
ina pees) uit ap on evidence derived from Malekula- 
eled, tho history oL this Inding is e follows += 
тые уөм ago, in 134 tho writer oF this roviow pub- 
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а es wade edel os 
Jour, (s dens auia cune wih ша 
pop e E SEE Руш 
Den deg nk en cn be np By lt 
каша te mae Zo үл ot 
Pie peace ttt cata nt 
To svi see Boral Arete 
Hey ope we he tee br tne sue 
TELE qu iet md Ped aed oe 
melt qne gn ni cria morta 
Hee, fir epee i li Ean 
Me, QU Som Segre an ot ere, 
sre Sr pene ai Hee De 
int el fe ari ake i Paie 
Here ge, Bh рт бану re fit 
ЖУЛ а каке ШЫ тр жоор, сн 
А аы та, Жыт ifo Ker 
DNE Al a 
Legg leather sa Tio Laban 
retine t Dara Бы, 
EN e omg, on ollas pede 
Titec ma Rs an du apa pre 
aera gest gta Hace 
a at set, cece by 
Matt rs o RE 
кү e ea Nie be pane er de 
E ae rte die hilos uim fumes 
is nete sers att 
warped th tole ne (any, 
Horan cele ue rh ls re uy 
ыыр «баан ev. a ie Maik 
ir ec gu cna ir, io oe 
Rester S tara Gorn, ons, Ae 
Vini ue ent uim erit ош 
Sup ure ig ieri i тыта 
кыы шы" ЫАЛ 
БЕЛАН НАЖД ЕЧ 
MR Maie ot Es mm das Ышы 
раен шо ae TEES 
rir TM ДЫн U онды vy 
ы е мае еы ү 
кан ше бы er 
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inni ath Anoid tore fe n passage 
‘iter ave sid о бе atii оңдо а Жа ТО 
holding up in the most frelevantsnanner tho narrativo 
af Aentas descent into Hades to moot Atchins and all 
The other noble dead. "This passe dexcríbes, over the 
Sibyla cavo at Cama, through whith ho makea lis 
descent, a pictura of tho Crotan labyrinth and a descrip 
tion of what happened in t. "the Malekulnn evident. 
рд ho ey ant shown what n iran 
really meant, that in to may, that to tho Italian folie mind 
ie immediatly conveyed tho precise. impression, that 
Vergil sought, namoly, that horo was Pao trati tha 
entrance to tho nether words Not only does it confound 
tho 'oritiom but alao tho isolationist sehol of anthropo- 
Togist, for lere -and thin n but tho barest outline of tho 
‘und one only of tho many detailed resemblanees-- 
Vigil, interpreting the pro-Roman еке culture 
ot Italy, recounting almost dotail dor detail tho samo 
Жогу а ia өш told in mogalithi Malokula. Nor doen 
the alo ond lore. Mr, Knight goes on to show that the 
holo могу of iho dascont iato Hadee in’ the Sixth 
‘noid is un initiation rte. Even tho golden bough has 
how light shod on it from Maloula. 
‘From this beginning, Mr. Knight traces comparison 
with many” other sladseal_exatiplon of” the ancient 
initiation rite. "Tho. shaptor-headings indicate. his 
method. "They are: Wala (the Malektlan island trom 
ЖМ, опо of to reviewer versions coris), Opygin 
loca, Abydon, Train, Troie iran ones sal 
Cama’ “Tele not probable tnt any reactor will amy moro 
than tho reviewer hold with all Mr. Knight» conalusons 
in so now a mubjeet. "hero aro mistaken such aa ° tho 
“Anaiteum' for "Aneityum.". Imagination, too, som. 
mes outrans erudition, ax when he says Chit labyrin- 
hino mandala reproduced from: The Secret of tho 
“Golden Flower "ia drawn by a luratio, which vaa far 
from tho eave, But whatever faults of this nature there 
may bo, and in apito of a cortain overburdaning of words, 





























this work ís à welcorao sign of tho times, and well worth, 


Teuding by those interested, not only in what mon do, 
but also in why they come to do it. JOHN LAYARD. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ritual Killings, Ainu and Finnish. (Cf. Max, 1937, 


135 aino situat kiling and esting of the bier 


тайа apologies by tho Anoa Que Man, 
тоу о ра Bt yf Vat 


and tho boar in Runo XLVI of Kalevala, the national 
spio of Finland. Before setting out for the chase, 
‘Ainkmnbinen wings tho usual charms, addressing the beat 
‘a8 * Otso, applo of the forest" and * 0 my Otso, 0 
‘darling. Iknow nothing of tho relation af Finnish to tha. 
Aryan languages but point out tho suspicious reserablanco 
between Oso and rao, ursus, = "bear" Viintznói 
slew the boar, thanked Jumala (God), and apologised (it 
it орноо вао) о th bear: 
Otso, O my darling, 

Fair ong with tho paws of honay, 

Do sot led with caused ange 

1 туны! have not o'erturown theo 

‘Thou thyself hast left the fore, 

Y “rom thy pinocteo covert; 

"bou hast tom away. thy clothing, 

Ripped thy grey cab i the thi 

Slippery he this autumn weather, 

Cloudy nre tho daya and misty. 

‘Then Vaindmdinen bogs the bear to depart with him and 

















rons him good treatment and pleasent od and dei 
Thon tho tevd intu 
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зи very tony sonet eda with the 
rich later boar loulag of coma usi 
а shut Sesh en 
vie bing mot ences Bee 
Num m e m 
ia to prata o ona 
mds enda ua 
et en dala e ha 
ы дакы иш 
‘hs people elem бы eat 
jeune era pia 
ууна аду Шево 
Ana T pandaren кыы, 
PH ge En о 
Roche kr M , 
А ЕИ 
то оао Е Ар дыс Мз boas 
to the barn, but be people maid ne was to be bong 























into the house to a feast. Although tho boar is doad, ho.. 
[ us] 
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is addressed at if he wore still slivo. Väinämöinen 
proceeded to skin the bear and apologised thus 
Be not gre for tha D Ош 
citer It e make theo angry: 
‘That wo take thy hide an oti, 
And thy hair to gaze oa alaya: 
For thy hido will not be injured, 
And thy haie wil not be draggled. 
"The bearskin was stripped off, the flesh pul. into 
kettles and sewed, ‘id & great feast followed, in the 
course. of which waa related the miraculous birth of 
Diao ° near the moon, in gleams of sunshine, and upon 
"the Great Bear» shoulders, and his equally miraculous 
rovision with lawn and teeth. Tie people asked 
птеп И he hat killed the bear, but the hero stil 
opt up the pretence that he had not 
‘Wh the spear 1 smote not Oto, 
And L ahot no arrown ne him 
Hr his Jurehed rom tho archway 
‘Ramble fom. the pine-teeh summit, 
‘And tho branches broke his breath, 
Other ripped his belly oj 
this connexion it in interesting to noto that tho 
‘although they hunt the bear hy mper, knife 
zoned arrow, and trap, kill the ritual bear by crushing. 
fe with a treo-trunk, 
Some kind of ritual eating seems to havo taken place 
with Vüinamóinen, who addressed the bear thus 
© ту Ошо, О ту беген, 


































0 ту binding, O my darting, 
Now realign ove thy dla, 
Yay aida thine eye tenth ike 








Cnt away ehe fow tooth eft 
And thy wido ws give un also: 








ee thou noodent not bo angry 
Тїн T come to thee in thine 
And hy bones and sil have broken 


EI eU. 

xe I esa 

nt Y ia it not completa, 

i an tn ao fr e t 
е fe de e 
Grece mw, ede p eid 
greed eri emus ea 
ЖОШО Mo Rican aat a n i 








"That onee more we moot rejoicing 
And may onea aain uem 
Mery ta Ten on ear no Tattone, 
Framing on the shaggy eratum 
The ли translation ih that of W. F. Kirby, P.L.S, 
F.R.S., published in Dent's Everyman's Library. 


CANNING SUFFERN 
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by prankish youth in America, pretending. to impor- 
armato ghonta who wer octal fein ot ha 
хеш to their od haunts and were reputed to 
Жашау оГ а mischievous disposition, s o 

"The Towers seema to bo a remote and much do- 

generated descendant of tho popular celsbrations accom: 

nying the yearly return of Osiris, after hi temporary 
Fenuncitation, to his dask abode, of which 1 wrote At the 
бо of my fst article on ° Osiris and hin Riten in MAN, 
Товт, зяб, 

Nader of Ms Bln’ book on the eli of 
Upper Egypt will reall survivals noted there and others 
SEI dac lome bo diannod: ur axample at Fantas 
the cio to of tho Delta a importam onm of th 

reat public rojoicings om the birthday festival of th 
Patron-saint of tho town fa tho ° Procession of fhe Bull 
Femninding one of tho ancient worship of the Osirian bull 
Apis. Thi animal was hold by the ancient Egyptians 
to bo of the gronteat consequeico for theie proipo 
and their Dele survived strongly, despite. Christin 
into at last the latter part of he Fourth century Ab, 
(Ammianus Marcellus, XXII, xiv, 10). Reforene may 
"dao be mde to tho strange custom, suppressed for 
"Dany years, (bat, umd to scandalize onlookers at tha 
Жш sl Fr, Cairo, meorded i Maw, 1037, 07, and 
Intely discumod by Dre Alan. Gardiner in he Cheater 
Beatty Papyric Ie ps 2% nnd n, 2. 

û. D. HORNBLOWER. 
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Noluas during rent, 























Systolic inate 
^ No of vare premo 

A vac, mmHg in mmHg. 

"ur EE 45 

A as 10 a 

20 тю 00 

ш по w 

E! э Ei 

24 io m 

» 2 115 

20 » 105 w 

E ENDE OE 
"Thus the average aystolis preemure of 300 Noluas is 

90-6 mmHg. and diastolte pressure 38.3. The av 


systolis pressure lies between 85 and 115 mmHg., whilo 
tho diastolo presure lioa Irom 45 to 70 mmHg, 
McDougall has shown that in the brachial artery of 
‘blood pressure during rest- 
"Mood presnurer, 
). p. 309. 
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The Stone-Age in Uganda 
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The Anatolian Ox-cart 
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AN ANATOLIAN OX-CANI, 
Photographed near Ankara by Professor V. Gordon Childe: 
September, 1037. 


Thero in a marrow ion tyro, but tho weurand-tos of 
rough ronda and, ploughland has bevelled tho edges 
OF the wheels. There aro alo narrow iron bands 
Socurod with nails, to provent the wheel from working 
[оов оп the axle. WEN these exceptions, the wheels 
And tho cart are of wood. 

The axle revolves between pais of stout pegs driven 
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nto the under sido of the frame so that the body of 
the cart may be lifted easily off tho wheels, "The wood 
of which tho axlo is called isan in Turkish. Tt 
"becomes polished in friction and takes a pale yellowish 
colour. There was no trace of lubricant. 

"Tho body of the cart tapors from back to front, 
so that, (hà longitudinal beams of the frame form the 
pole, to which tho oxen are attached by the yoke, 
Thor aro oross-piocos but no "superstructure, except 
four poles, forked above, and feted into holes im the 
long framé.pieces. "These keep in placo tho loose side- 
boarda seen in tho photograph; and on other carta of 
phin kind wo zaw rond hang ney of coarse blak gout 
haie fabrie, slung fom the forked polos, and formi 
an opon bag which rosted on tho framo and eamied 
grain or sacks of produce. Wo saw many such carts 
Bringing grain to the wayside stations on tho railway 
between Ankara and Eskishehr. — JOHN L, MYRES. 


Fact and Superstition. (Cf. Mux, 1098, 90.) 
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[hie correspondence must now cease 


A Carved. Pipe-stem from British Columbia, 
141 окш 
Sin,—he roptle carves on thia pipocstem (Ag. 2) 
ja idontifed as a salamander Dy Mr. T. P. O. 
Monzion, curator of tho СИу Masum, Vancouver, 
B.C., who writes to me (30 Dec., 1037) that * it resembled 
1 Annbiystoma jeffersonianum CP. E; B. Popo and W. E. 
“ Dickinson, The Amphibians and Reptiles af Wisconsin, 
Bull. City of Milwaukee Publ. Mus. (3 April, 1928), 
“ p. 104, Pi. 4,8g. 5-0. -T it had boon a lizard, I foel sure 
ihat fho scales would havo. been shown indifferent 
arrangement. This лабу ас руе, 
"bout the size of that on the pipe, which we find here 
“ [Vancouver, B.C.) in dark, dank placos, such as under 
“the floor board of old decayed shacks, 
‘The name of tho property on which ihe carved 
was found ja Hanthorpe Ranch, not Kelowna as in Mase, 
1027, 109. M. P. WILLIAMS. 
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Pram Н. Max, Avcusr, 1938, 





SKULLS FROM THE NORTH COAST (1-4) AND WEST COAST (5-6) OF TASMANIA 
PROBABLY OF INDIVIDUALS OF MIXED TASMANIAN-AUSTRALIAN DESCENT 
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THE WEST COAST TRIBE OF TASMANIAN ABORIGINES. By J. Wunderly, Melbourne, 


14 There is abundant evidence in official documents and reliable histories and narratives of the 
fact that matirig occurred between Tasmanians, on the one hand, and Europeans, Australians, 
Chinese, ctc., on the other. As soon as seventeen years after the commencement of the European 


"settlement, of Tasmania in 1803, Australian aborigines were officially transported from th mainland. 


to the island, according to West}? and others. Both during and also prior to this settlement, sealers 
‘nd whalers carried Australians and individuals of other races to Tasmania, with whom the Tasmanians 
are known to have mated. ^ 

The earlier observers of the natives found that four main groups or major tribes could be 
recognized among the Tasmanian aborigines, viz. the Oyster Bay, the Big River, the Stony Creek, and 
the Western Tribe. Many writers have stated that the Western Tribe inhabited an area including the 
west coast regions and extending along the north coast as far as Deloraine. It is remarkable that 
in the’ published accounts of observers and writers the exceptions to the general descriptions are 
almost invariably associated with the regions of the west coast. The nature of the chief physical and . 
cultural differences between the West Coast Tribe (Western Tribe), and the other principal tribes is, 
therefore, worth noting. 

Records left by the observers of the living natives are in almost unanimous agreement that 
the aborigines were of medium stature in all parts of the island except the west coast regions. Accord. 
ing to Turner! the mean height of the Tasmanian males was 5 feet 3] inches and of the females 4 feet 
lli inches. The consistent references to the great height of the west coast natives are, therefore, 
of importance. 

Captain James Kelly* with a crew of four circumnavigated Tasmania in 1816, and made the 
first recorded discovery of Port Davey, Macquarie Harbour, and the northern half of the west coast. 
Tn an interesting and informative account of his voyage, he tells of his meeting natives who were very 
tall. Not far from Port Davey, at the southern end of the west coast, he observed two aborigines 
"who were over six feet tall, and who had very thin arms and legs. At Macquarie Harbour, which is 
situated at about the middle of the west coast, he saw six natives who were over six feet in height. 
On one of the Hunter Islands, at the northern end of this coast, he encountered about fifty natives, 
‘one of whom was about six feet high, and another about six feet seven inches. The latter individual 
evidently fainted owing to fright following a pistol-shot fired by Kelly, and he was actually handled 
by Kelly and some members of his crew, who helped him to rejoin his tribe. Kelly came into close 
contact with several others of these tall men, because food was handed to them, and therefore he 
had an excellent chance to estimate the height of each at close range. 

Kelly's reference to these tall natives on the west coast having very long and thin arms and 
legs is also important, because the Tasmanians generally are known to have had ‘ean, rounded and 
* muscular limbs ". 

[pam ] 
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It 4s also noteworthy that the only hostile 
natives encountered during the voyage were those 
on the west coast, and that these men displayed 
great dexterity in throwing stones as well as 
spears. Practically all accounts contain refer- 
ences to the hostility exhibited by the West 
Coast Tribe, in contrast to the natural docile 
characteristics of the Tasmanians generally. 

Ling Roth? reports that, in giving evidence 
before the Aboriginal Committee, Kelly stated 
thatthe west coast natives were physically and 
culturally superior to those of the tribes in- 
habiting other parts of the island, with whom they 
had no intercourse. He also states that Robinson 
observed some of these natives to be six feet in 
height. One, who was killed in 1819, measured 
6 feet 2 inches. 

G. A. Robinson, reported by Ling Roth, 
stated that there were four minor tribes on the 
west coast comprising one hundred individuals, 
and that they were strong and fierce. There 
are many references which confirm the observa- 
tions of Kelly and Robinson. West* refers to a 
chief of the West Coast Tribe who was shot. He 
measured 6 feet in height. James Backhouse, 
who spent from 1832 to 1838 in Tasmania, noticed 
that the aborigines on the west coast exhibited 
more cicatrices on the body than those inhabiting 
other parts of the island. 

Numerous observers and writers have referred 
to the fact that the habitations of the west coast 
natives were superior in construction to those 
seen in other parts of Tasmania. Ling Roth* 
refers to the observations of fourteen explorers, 
and others who came into contact with the living 
‘Tasmanians, regarding these shelters. According 
to their reports the shelters in all parts of the 
island, except the west coast, were erected for 
short, temporary use, the only evidence of long 
or permanent use being found among the habita- 
tions of the West Coast Tribe, which were of 
superior construction to those in other parts of 
the island. Ling Roth also states that Milligan 
and Jorgensen found permanent habitations on 
the west coast, some of which were thatched. 

‘The most interesting and valuable descriptions 
of the cultural characteristics of the West Coast 
Tribe are undoubtedly those provided by that 
enthusiastic and competent modern explorer of 
the remote regions of Tasmania and neighbouring 
islands formerly occupied by the aborigines, 
Mr. A. L. Meston, M.A. Second only to his are 
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those of the late Dr. R. H. Pulleine, Meston's 
most important discoveries consist of rock- 
corvings, and Pulleine's of stone implements. 

lllustrations of the rock-carvings are repro- 
duced im Meston's reports *,*. Carvings even 
remotely comparable with these have not been 
found in other parts of Tasmania. They have 
caused much discussion among people interested 
in the cultural anthropology of the Tasmanians 
and the Australians, partly because they repre- 
sent a stage of culture higher than that generally 
exhibited by the former natives. 

Figures reproduced by C. P. Mountford? show 
rock-carvings found on the Australian mainland 
which bear a close general resemblance to those 
discovered by Meston. Carvings of this kind are 
fairly common on the mainland, but they are 
rare in Tasmania. 

Stone implements discovered by Pulleine on 
the west coast are illustrated in his paper'. They 
are quite unlike the usual types of implements 
found in Tasmania, Among them are a ground 
‘axe of basanite,’ a ‘chisel-shaped implement,’ 
long ‘shaped pounders of schistose quartzite,” 
and a * fragment of smooth slaty rock, perforated 
© and formed to suggest a bull-roarer.’ The 
words quoted are Pulleine's. 

While none of these implements is of a kind 
recognizable as the product of the hands of a 
‘Tasmanian aboriginal, they all closely resemble 
implements found in large numbers on the 
Australian mainland. They represent a stage of 
culture higher than the Tasmanian, as we know it. 

For many years past there has been much 
controversy concerning the significance of two 
apparently different stages of aboriginal culture 
which have been found in Tasmania. Associated 
with the difference in culture has been a corres- 
ponding difference observed in the physical 
Characteristics of the natives themselves. АП 
writers have related both differences to the 
Tasmanian aborigines. 

Some writers believed the physical differences 
to have been caused environmentally, while 
others attributed the cultural differences to the 
probable origin of the Tasmanians from two 
races. In ‘the absence of any geographical 
barriers, it is impossible to accept the view that 
differences in environment existed in the rela- 
tively small area of the island of Tasmania. suffi 
ciently potent to cause physical variations in the 
aborigines. Also, the accumulated evidence 
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found by many eminent anatomists and craniolo- 
gists, including Huxley and Turner, combined 
with the essence of the numerous available des- 
criptions of the living natives, leaves no doubt 
but that the Tasmanian race was unmixed, and 
that it arose from the Negrito branch of the great 
Negroid stock. How, then, can one account for 
the cultural and physical differences which have 
actually been observed t 

The outstanding fact regarding the un- 
‘Tasmanian characteristics, physical and cultural, 
is that they all relate to the ome geographical 
area, the west coast region, the domain of the 
Western Tribe. If we consider the reports of 
the early explorers, settlers, and officials con- 
cerning the physical characteristics of the 
‘Tasmanian aborigines generally, on the one 
hand, and of the natives belonging to the West 
Coast Tribe, on the other, we arrive at the same 
position as we do if we direct our attention, in a 
similar way, to the cultural characteristics. We 
end inevitably by noting that the differences 
between the West Coast Tribe and the Tasmanian 
aborigines in general are greater than those 
between the former natives and Australian 
aborigines. The physical descriptions point to 
some members of this tribe as Tasmanians, and 
to others as Australian, or Australoid, natives; 
the stone implements found on the west coast 
can be clearly divided into Tasmanian and 
Australian types, while the rock-carvings found 
there bear a strong general resemblance to 
carvings found in Australia. 

Turning to the craniological evidence, we find 
that it confirms the cultural and the general 
physical evidence. Hrdlička noted that three 
skulls examined by him, which had been found on 
the west coast, were all Australian in type. The 
larger number which have since been found on 
this coast have been classified by Wunderly*, 
some as those of Tasmanian full-bloods, two as 
of Australian full-bloods, and eight (including 
the three examined by Hrdlička) as of Tasmanian- 
Australian mixed-bloods. It should not be 
assumed, however, that all these skulls are those 
of individuals who were contemporaries. 

All available evidence; therefore, suggests 
strongly that a number of Australian aborigines 
voyaged or were transported from the mainland, 
and eventually inhabited the west coast regions 
of Tasmania, where mating occurred between 
them and the Tasmanians. Assuming that this 
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hypothesis is correct, it gives rise to the following 
questions :—Did these Australians arrive in 
‘Tasmania before or after the beginning of 
European settlement? Were they in Tasmania 
for a long or a short period? Were they present 
in small or large numbers? Was their voyage 
from the mainland voluntary and purposive, or 
involuntary? 

When the first recorded discovery of the very 
tall hostile natives of the west coast was made, 
many of them were mature or old adults. They 
stood in marked contrast in stature to their 
associates of average Tasmanian height. A 
record has not been found with reference to the 
numerical proportion of very tall natives to 
those of average height. Some of the skulls 
classified as those of Tasmanian-Australian 
mixed-bloods belonged to adults who had reached 
middle or old age. 

The physical and cultural evidence has all been 
found localized in a clearly defined and relatively 
small area of Tasmania. ‘The skulls classified as 
of Tasmanian-Australian origin represent only 
seven per cent. of the total number of specimens 
labelled * Tasmanian * in collections in Australia. 
and Tasmania. The rock-carvings were dis- 
covered in only two places in the region of the 
‘West Coast Tribe, while the stone implements 
of Australoid types were found in practically one 
small area in its domain. 

These facts all point to the probability that 
the Australian full-bloods and the Tasmanian- 
Australian mixed-bloods constituted a minority in 
the West Coast Tribe. They also suggest that 
only a small number of Australians reached the 
west coast from Australia, and that they arrived 
probably one or two generations prior to the 
beginning of European settlement. 

The Australians may have been transported 
from the mainland to Tasmania by explorers, 
whalers, or sealers, who either left no record of 
their voyage, or who did not include in their 
records a reference to this event. It is not 
possible to draw any conclusion as to the part of 
Australia from which they may have been taken. 

If they made an involuntary voyage by canoe, 
their journey may have been caused by a storm. 
accompanied by a strong wind, which could have 
driven their craft from the coast of Victoria or 
South Australia to Tasmania within two or three 
days. In referring to the ocean currents round 
the south coast of Australia, James? (p. 137) 
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supplies the following particulars :—" Between 
“Cape Leeuwin and Cape Otway, the current 
^ usually runs easterly for nine months of the 
7 year, owing to the prevailing westerly winds. 
“ Between Cape Northumberland and Bass 
“ Strait, however, the current may run westerly 
“during the summer months, owing to the 
“easterly winds. The current through Bass 
“ Strait, generally sets eastward with westerly, 
© and westward with easterly winds, continuing 
for one or two days after the respective winds 
“ have ceased.” From these particulars, and 
also from the records of boats and wreckage 
which have been blown from the Australian coast 
to the Tasmanian, it is reasonable to believe that 
the Australians would have started their in- 
voluntary journey either from the eastern end 
of the coast of Victoria, or from a locality near 
Cape Northumberland which is close to the 
border between Victoria and South Australia. 

If the voyages of the Australians were voluntary 
and purposive, their probable routes are limited to 
three. They may have travelled from Cape 
Otway on the Victorian coast to the north-west 
corner of Tasmania, via King Island, the Hunter 
Islands, and perhaps other small islands which 
have since disappeared. A route easier still to 
accomplish would have been from Wilson's 
‘Promontory on the coast of Victoria to the north- 
east comer of Tasmania, via a chain of islands 
including Flinders Island and Cape Barren Island. 
During the progress of a voyage by the latter route, 
they could have been driven by ocean current 
towards the north-west comer of Tasmania. 

‘The nearest island on each route is visible in 
lear weather from the Victorian coast, the height 
of the ranges at Cape Otway providing the eleva- 
tion necessary to bring King Island into view. 
Ву either route land is within sight throughout 
the whole journey from coast to coast when 
visibility is very good. 

A more detailed study of the anatomical and 
biometrical data of the skulls of some of the 
members of the West Coast Tribe may enable 
comparison to be made with regional groups 
associated with the coastal districts of Victoria 
and South Australia. Such a comparison might 
throw some light on the question of the locality, 
from which the Australians departed, and the 
route by which they travelled to Tasmania. 

Jn an attempt to reach the truth about the 
origin and the characteristics of the Tasmanian 
aborigines, an analysis has been made of the 
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correlated physical and cultural evidence re. 
garding those natives who comprised the West 
Coast Tribe, sometimes referred to as the 
Western Tribe. The conclusion has been reached 
that the weighing of all the evidence strongly 
suggests that this tribe contained some members 
who were Tasmanian full-bloods, some Tasmani, 
Australian mixed-bloods, and a few Australian 
full-bloods. 

‘The writer has completed a survey of alleged 
‘Tasmanian skulls in collections in Tasmania and 





Australia. Photographs of three of the specimens - 


which are probably of mixed Tasmanian- 
Australian descent are reproduced in Plate H. 
The first (Nos. 1 and 2) and second (Nos. 3 and 4)— 
these being Nos. 31 and 30 respectively in my 
"Tasman series—came from the north coast; 
the third (Nos. 5 and 6)—No. 66 in the ‘ Tasman * 
series—came from the northern end of the west 
coast, about 80 miles away. 

I am indebted to the late Mr. Clive Lord, 
formerly Director of the Tasmanian Museum, 
Hobart, for many literary references; to Mr. 
W. H. Preston of the Anatomy School in the 
University of Melbourne, for the reproduction of 
the photographs, and to Miss Marjorie Allen for 
the typing of the manuscript. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HA(RHN)DE: A(NG) DIVINATION. By George Devereux, Ph.D., Local Correspondent 
for French Indo-China ; Department of Anthropology, University of California. 


143 2 зена) зе отеу зоа 
‘Sedang’ They live mostly in the 
Northern purt of the Secteur de Dak-To, Province 
de Kontum, Annam. They are a typical Mon- 
Khmer Moi tribe? The data about to be pre- 

2 sented concern chiefly the Central Division of this. 

ў tribe; Tea Ha and its immediate neighbourhood. 

‘We must first of all distinguish between omens 
and divinations. Omens are events which were 
mot brought about by human agency, and which, 
when correctly interpreted, give clues to the 
‘outcome of undertakings, or impose duties upon 
those who hear them. We must consider bird- 

= calls, either indicating success or failure, or 
indicating the beginning of the planting season, 
as omens. I would further consider the inspec- 
tion of the jawbone of fowls as an omen, rather 
than as divination. 

‘Divination is a purposive human action which 

may have several possible and observable results 

and which indicates the course to be taken or the 
nature of future events. If we make our future 
course dependent upon the outcome of a heads- 
orias game, we are performing a divination. 

All divinations in this tribe—except one—fall 

into this class. 

‘Heads-or-tails is played with two “dice. 
Any two objects suited to the circumstance under 
which this act of divination is performed may 
bbe called a pair of ‘dice.’ They must have such 
shape as to land on the ground in two ways only = 
heads or. tails. One surface is called “open 
(kinesang) ; the other surface is called ‘ closed * 
(cap). Usually certain roots are split into two 
halves, Under other conditions the two halves 








































of a log (question :— who shall start the йге? ?); 
two pieces of buffalo-skin ( ;—' wbat is 
‘the outcome of this sacrifice 1"); the two halves 


of the beak of a fowl (war-ceremony, ete.); and 
other ‘dice’ are also used. The dice are cast 
either from the blade of a sword, or by hand. 
In both cases the dice are placed first so that 
the ‘ open surface is facing downward, and then 
they are thrown. (The “open” surface is usually 
the flattest surface:—the hollow of the beak, the 
inner surface of the skin, ete.). 
‘The results can'bé distributed as follows :— 
two-heads, two-tails, two heads-and-tails. ‘The 
Units in Ha(rhnjde 
< alng) Socisty.” Primitive Man, X, 1938, No. 1, pp. 1-7, 
‘contains a survey of their social organization. 





first two mean ‘nay’ or ‘unfavourable’ The 
last mean ‘aye’ or ‘favourable’ Thus the 
probability of an ‘aye’ is2:4. For‘ nay’ twice 
1:4. In other words, the chances of obtaining 
an ‘aye’ are as great as the chances of obtaining 
a ‘nay. There is a special reason why these 
natives should consider an odd combination 
(heads-and-tails) more favourable than an even 
combination (two-heads, two-tails). Odd num- 
bers are associated with living beings; even 
numbers, with the dead and the ghosts. Ghosts 
have six fingers, they return on the fourth or 
sixth night, ete. 

‘The veraciousness of the dice is not seldom 
tested before asking them the crucial questions. 
Let us assume that the ‘dice’ selected are 
shillings. The diviner addresses the shillings as 
follows: “Pho! Dice, if you be truly shillings, 
“ then fall one open and one closed. If you are 
« not then fall both open or both closed.” 
If the shillings declare their true identity by 
falling open-and-closed (one ‘ heads,’ one ‘tails ’), 
‘they are accepted as ‘truthful’ dice and used 
for answering the rest of the questions. If the 
shillings ‘lie’ and pretend not to be shillings 
(by falling both ‘heads’ or both ‘ tails’) they 
are discarded and another kind of dice (perhaps 
made from another kind of root) are substituted, 
just as though we discarded the shillings and 
used now pence. This process is continued 
until one set of dice speaks the truth and admits 
its identity. Sometimes, but very rarely, a 
further question is asked from the dice—one 
to which the answer is known. (Thus we may 
ask the pence to affirm or to deny that London is 
in England.) If the selected dice ‘lie’ in giving 
the second answer, they are not discarded, but 
cast again and again until they speak the truth. 
‘Then the questions which really interest the 
diviner are put to the dice. ‘These double 
precautions are taken very rarely and only in 
situations of some importance. Usually the dice 
are selected so as to fit the occasion, and then 
the queens of interest azo asked without any 








TE should ‘be stated that I do not think it 
possible to cast the dice in such a way as to give 
‘the required answers. They are far too irregularly 
shaped for that, and the method of casting “the 
dice does not permit any lengthy contact. Nor is 
hat necessary, for reasons about to be explained. 
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‘They have another way of making the dice 
say what they want. It consists in simply 
disregarding the unpleasant answers, and casting 
‘the dice again and again until a favourable reply 
is obtained. The favourable reply alone is 
considered. For instance, Lo's long-house wished 
to build à new house. They knew very well 
where they wanted to build it. One morning, 
Lo, the house chief, went out and took his dice 
‘with him. Upon reaching the selected spot he 
asked the dice if they wished him to build the 
house ‘here.’ The dice said ‘no.’ Whereupon 
Lo cast them again about one or two inches 
further. The dice still said ‘no.’ He kept on 
casting them within a circle of not more than 
a foot in diameter, until the dice said ‘yes.’ 
Tn that place the first stake was driven. Obvi- 
ously in the case of house of 20-30 cubits 
it does not matter whether you shift its selécted 
location by a couple of inches. On the other 
hand, when the dice are supposed to select 
individuals for given ceremonial or social tasks 
they accept the first dictum. ‘Thus, not so long 
ago, a village-chief was to be elected at Tea Pley. 
All adult males mentioned were rejected by the 
‘verdict of the dice. In the end a small boy, 
not more than four or five years old, was chosen 
by the dice. The men accepted the verdict at 
Once. Tt does not matter in the least who the 
chief із. He has as much or as little authority 
as he is able to obtain for himself. In the same 
way are appointed the persons who start the 
work in the fields, bring fire into the house, move 
the hens to the new house, ete. 

Tt may cause wonder that these natives 
literally compel the dice to agree with them. 
This may be interpreted as ‘magic in other 
words, as actions compelling the spirits to consent 
to a certain course of action. That is definitely 
not the case. ‘The Moi say they cast dice because 
‘they were told to do so by their ancestors. 
They do not believe implicitly that dice are 
competent oracles, when they pretend to divine 
‘the future: ‘It just makes us feel good.” On 
the other hand, when they are determined to 


pursue a certain course of action and compel * 


the dice to advise them to do what they wanted 
to do anyway, they reason as follows : “ If we 
^ make a mistake or do the wrong thing the 
^ spirits cannot be angry with us. Itis not our 
“fault. Ié is the fault of the dice. We are 
« supposed to obey the dice. The spirits know it. 
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** Therefore they will be angry with the dice only, 
^ for giving us, bad advice.” It is simply a 
ceremony whereby they ‘pass the buck’ or 
hide behind the dice. They do not assume that 
spirits influence the fall of the dice. ‘They are 
just ordinary material objects which fall according 
to natural laws. But they are traditional means 
of shirking personal responsibility. If the verdict 
of the dice is not inconvenient, they abide by it. 
Sometimes they abide by it, even if it is a bit 
disappointing. Thus the old chief of Tea Ha, 
Mbrao, was bitterly disappointed that the dice 
selected not his favourite oldest son Niet, but 
his third son Nu:(n) as his successor, when 
he felt old enough to retire. Since being chief 
js more trouble than profit end since the selection 
of a person for a given purpose is only a minor 
matter—they accepted the verdict. But let the 
dice advise something inconveniencing them— 
such as building the house elsewhere than is 
planned, or declare that people will die and the 
cropsfail! The dice will be cast again and again 
until a reassuring answer is obtained. This, too, 
is custom. They do not really think that it will 
modify the actual yield of the crop. It simply 
‘encourages them. 

The diviners need not be shamans (petyao). 
Divination is performed by a person whose, 
status, with respect to the ceremony is question, 
implies the duty to cast the dice. 

‘A form of augury-reading, intermediate between 
true divination and omen-interpretation, is repre- 
sented by the war-oracle. Led by the leader 
of the projected war-party they catch eleven 
unidentified water-animals, probably water-snails 
In the village these animals are lined up in two 
rows of six and five individuals respectively, 
facing each other. The six stand for the foe 
(cf. evil connotations of even numbers). The 
five stand for the villagers. A stick is put 
between the two rows. If the six cross the stick 
first the foe is likely to win and the war-party 
is abandoned. If the five pass the stick victory 
is expected. Rice is thereupon cast around the 
water-snails. The rice is watched for about five 
or ten minutes. The number of animals coming 
to eat rice (bitds, mice, ete.) indicates the number 
of slaves that will be caught. The odds are 
about evenly divided between the village and 
‘the foe, as represented by the test-animals, 
with perhaps a slight margin favouring the 
village. 
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Divinations involving shamanistic power do 
not concern us here. They cannot be understood 
independently from shamanistic powers. 
The principles of divination as above exposed 


AURICULAR HEAD HEIGHT: A SURVEY WITH 
By M. L. Tildesley 
144 Tle height of tho head above the level of 
the ear-holesisa character whose measure- 
ment bristles with alternatives and difficulties; 
in consequence many of the data recorded for it 
are non-comparable inter se, being measured from 
different terminals or by methods of doubtful 
accuracy. The lower terminal is in the ear-hole 
centre ('meation *), on its roof, or on its floor, or 
at some corresponding tragial point. The upper 
terminal is the apex (highest point in transverse 
vertical plane through lower terminal), the level 
of the vertex (highest point on head), or bregma. 
‘And there is a choice of definitions of head- 
position to determine apex and vertex. 

‘Horace Gray and his collaboratorst have done 
what is possible to render such data comparable 
and thus make the best of the present unfortunate 
situation. ‘They have also given us an excellent 
historical account of the adoption of the various 
terminals, planes and instruments, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. It only remains therefore 
for this survey of standardization possibilities to 
sum up the present position and to suggest where 
‘the greatest likelihood of agreement lies. A 
preliminary comment, applying to technique in 
general, is that a survey of current literature 
shows the majority of workers to follow either 
Martin's Lehrbuch der Anthropologie, or the 
International Agreements of Monaco and Geneva 
(1906-12). Where these agree, and are found 
practicable and sufficiently accurate (after more 
‘exact definition, in some eases), we shall find in 
their common features the most hopeful basis 
for general agreement. 

Upper Terminals—The uncertain determina- 
tion of the bregma, especially on the non-beld 
head, and the fact that this terminal is aimed at 
by only one considerable school of anthropometry 
(that of Hrdligka®), make its chance of inter- 
national adoption very slight. The choice will 
rest between vertex and apex, Monaco pres- 


1 Five papers in Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthrop., Vol. 
хт (1928). 

A For most characters Hrdlička adopts the Monaco- 
Geneva agreements. 
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may seem rather strange, but fit in admirably 
with the rest of the culture. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether similar scepticism and 
rationalization is met with elsewhere. 


STANDARDIZED TECHNIQUE AS OBJECTIVE 


cribing the former, Martin preferring the latter. 
A point in favour of auricular height to vertex is 
that it requires no extra instrument’, being the 
difference between heights of ear-point and 
vertex; against it, is the error caused by any 
change of posture between the taking of these 
two. If the direct measurement “auricular 
“height to apex’ can be made more accurate 
without adding much to the expense or weight 
of the field anthropologist’s outfit, the odds 1 
think will probably be in its favour. Meanwhile 
errors in comparing racial data would be reduced 
by insistence on the full title * auricular height to 
‘vertex’ or‘ . . to apex’; for the former with 
few exceptions exceeds the latter, and that by 
an amount varying individually and racially. 

Position of the head—Though Broca made the 
plane through‘ meation’ and“ subnasale’ horizontal, 
his pupil and successor Topinard abandoned this 
for ‘Head erect, glance horizontal,” which was 
later adopted at Monaco and divides anthro- 
pometric adherents with the Frankfort horizontal 
of the Lehrbuch. The mean result may be the 
same, FH baving been chosen as giving the mean 
position of the erect head; but observational 
variability should in theory be lessened by 
relieving auricular height of dependence on the 
subject’s posture. Tests would show. Also, 
taken from FH it agrees with cranial 
technique. 

Lower terminals.—Whether the selected terminal 
is actually in the ear-hole or in front of it at a 
corresponding level depends on the choice of 
instrument. We will therefore consider first the 
level selected. Monaco (with a Geneva amend- 
ment) and Martin agree here: poriondevel. 
Hrdlička and his followers in America are alone 
in using the meatal floor; the other American 
schools of anthropometry measure from the level 
of the porion. Most British and French observers, 
following Broca, measure from meation, but one 
must confess that data from this landmark to-day 
form a minor section of the world’s anthropo- 

э Nor docs Martin's technique for measuring height to 
apes, but it has other drawbacks, mentioned below. 
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metric output; mor is it likely that they offer 

superior accuracy. 
ў Porion-level seems most likely therefore to 
become general. But how is the point anterior 
to porion defined? At Monaco-Geneva as “the 
“bottom of the notch between tragus and helix’; 
but the length and contours of this notch make 
the definition inexact. Martin defines it as ‘at 
‘the inter-section of tangents to the anterior and 
‘superior margins of the tragus,” and also itself 
‘on the upper margin.’ The latter condition 
being usually inconsistent with the first, thé first 
alone gives the better definition of tragion, which 
is then the alternative to porion at this level, 
and is the terminal for auricular height to vertex ; 
the sharp . anthropometer-tip being unsuitable 
У for introduction into the ear-hole. 

As regards auricular height to apex, Martin 
prescribes the anthropometer (upper end) for this. 
too; but the inaccuracy to which this method is 
liable causes his followers to-omit the character 
from their list of measurements more often than 
its racial importance would dictate. Indeed, the 
difficulties offered. by this character to accurate 
‘measurement explain the variety of the solutions 
tried; and the choice between porion and tragion 
must rest largely on. this question of accuracy. 
If equally accurate results can be obtained from 
both, by equally simple means, the choice will 
oubtless fall on tragion, since this avoids the 
discomfort of having an instrument inserted iri 
the ear-holes. 

It remains to mention some instruments. Two 
‘widely used in America areTodd’s Western Reserve 
University head-spannert (with ear-plugs and 
‘measuring from porion) and Hrdliéka’s spreading 

“, W, Todd: Instruments for Skull Measurement, 
Journ. Anat., Vol. LX (1926). 











Tilustrated. 
445, Dring o Adiado University Anthro- 
pological Expedition to the Warburton 
Range, Western Australia, in August, 1935 (Tindale, 
. Oceania, vi (1936), pp-481-485), groups of Ngadad- 
jara children were several times noticed to be 
playing a game called mamutjitji. Each child, with 
` his thumb and index finger, takes hold of the skin 
on the. back of one of his hands and of one of his 
mates, the whole forming a chain of closely linked 
j hands, as shown in the accompanying photograph 
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A GAME FROM THE GREAT WESTERN DESERT OF AUSTRALIA. By Norman B. Tindale. 


[August, 1938. 


compass with guards to prevent the tips 
entering further than 8mm. Herskovits, making 
with the head-spanner ‘repeated measurements 
‘ on 85individuals’ found his mean error 1 -25mm. 
Н. Gray and S. O. L. Robinson, measuring 120 
boys with head-spanner and with Hrdlibka's 
compass held up against porion, got mean values 
differing by only -07 mm., and a non-significant 
difference between the S.D.s (with spanner, 
4:85 -211, with compass 5-00 + -218). Also, 
for field work, the compass had the advantage of 
lighter weight and further uses’. Stevenson 
added an improvement to the compass in 19298. 
For tragial measurements, on the other hand, 
Schultz’ parallelometer® is simple in design and, 
use, and is said to have an accuracy that tends 
to be affected only by the thickness of hair 
between its horizontal bar and the 

scalp. For all these we need more data from 
tests. But—to close with a personal contribution 
to the topic of instruments—if one had a parallel- 
ometer with its horizontal bar deviating 2 cm. 
upwards in its middle portion to hold a blunt 
wedge-shaped attachment whose tip should 
descend to the exact level of the interrupted 
horizontal and be able to go through the hair to 
the scalp; fitted also with the head-spanni 
orbitale-pointer attached to its own left tragion- 
pointer; one might perhaps then find in it a. 
combination of all the virtues required in an 
instrument for measuring auricular head-height 
to apex. 

* Antropometry, by Ale Hrdlicka, 1920, р. 70. 

“Anthropometry of the American Negro, by. Melville 
J, Herskovits: Columbia Univ. Contrib. to Anthrop., 
‘Vol. XI (1930), p. 25. 

7 Am. Journ. Phys. Anthrop., Vol. XI (1927-8), p. 350: 

2 Am. Journ. Phys, Anthrop. Vol. XII (1928), p. 409. 

* Anthrop. Anzeiger, Vol. IX (1932) p. 305. 











































(Fig. 1) depicting three small boys and two girls at 
play. They lift their hands up and down in unison 
as they sing 1 
“Мати “йй ‘jantala ‘bu: bu) repeated 2 
“devil baby "home go” } several x 
(ant-lion larva) J times. 1, 
‘This may be rendered as ‘ Ant-lion, go to your 
“home.” The ant-lions referred to are the larva of 
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‘Myrmeleonide, which form funnel-shaped pits 


in which they trap unwary insects, such as ant 

‘The ant-lion lies in wait at the bottom of the pit 
$ The word ‘jantala is perhaps best translated by 
‘the noun ‘ home ’ and refers to the pit in which the 
‘mamutjitji spends its larval life. A native rat, 
called ‘minkeri; builds a mound of bushes and lives. 
inside it; this mound is known as а ‘jantala. A 
similar species builds a mound of stones; this also 
is called a ‘jantala. ‘Bu:bu has several meanings, 

Ў such as ‘ away’ and ‘go away.’ 
ү The "тати song is also sung while playing 
i with ant-lion larva, which the children allow to 
ў burrow back into the sand of their pits. They also 
love to drop ants into the pits and watch them 
{> being captured by the ant-lions. 

There is a striking resemblance between this 
game and one described by F. E. Williams 
(Papuans of the Trans-Fly (Oxford, 1936), p. 443, 
pl. xviii) from the Fly River, called Homban, or 
‘the ‘Ants’:—"‘A number of boys and girls cluster 
together and make a tower of their hands, each 
<“ hand pinching with thumb and forefinger theskin 











































Soil Erosion in East Africa. Report of a discussion 
148 ening of he Applied anropolegy Commitee, 
Tune 26, 1958. 

Mrs, ‘Elspeth’ Huxley, opening a discumion on 
soil erosion in East Africa, pointed out that Africa 
iP particularly liable to erosion owing to. climatic 
tnd geographical conditions, and in resent. years 
fo proces has been accelerated бо dangerous 
ogrce. Erosion is due periy to excemive cultiva: 
tek ana perdly to overstocking. With the increase 
of population under Europon administration and 
fhe eXtension of cultivation to clade commercial 
ра, tho fallow perioda which the native systern of 
Szriouture requires have been cut domm until in 
Some cases cultivation i almost continuous Steep 
Slopes have been brought under cultivation, with 
pocticalarly serious consequences where the plough 
fused. Ix the pastoral areas the situation ja mêst 
oun. In Kenya and Tanganyika the numbers 
Sf stock med by natives are 80 per cont. oF more 
fi oncom of tho estimated carrying capacity of the 
land. "Thore is general agrsement on the technical 

z oasures required to ched erosion, but difieultis 
Ais from tho fect that they call for fundamental 
in nativo custom. 

Adficultar officers wish to see the introduction 
of Sian! land tenure in order по вее tho 
"option of terracing, mixed farming, and fencing. 
‘Anthropologsts sould advie on suitable types of 
дейш as well an on the subeidiary consequences 

Lea moditation of the system. Wish the Kikuyu, 
“for example, the abandonment of the existing 
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“of thehand below it. Suddenly one breaks away 
“and then all start pinching each other, like so 


Fro. 1. 


“ many ants biting.” The figure given here is, by 
chance, almost a duplicate of the figure in Williams’ 
book. 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


‘system would affect the position of the aramati, or 
elders, who exercise considerable political influence 
m virtue of their right to allot land. The method 
of inheritance by equal division between sons leads 
to excessive fragmentation and subdivision of 
holdings, and the agriculturists advocate the sub- 
stitution of primogeniture. The attachment of these 
people to their goats, which are used for bride- 
price, makes it dificult to recommend a reduction 
in their numbers. Anthropologists could advise on 
the possibility of substituting cash for goats in such 
customary payments, or of finding any otber sub- 
stitute. With the pastoral tribes the problem is to 
fovercome the conservatism which makes them 
unwilling to sell their stock, since they have little 
use for money. Finally the eventual development of 
‘landless class must, be envisaged, and the possible 
means of subsistence for such a claas should bestudied. 
Among a wide range of points raised in discussion, 
emphasis was laid on the necessity of understanding 
the rationale of native methods. Numerous in- 
stanoss were quoted of supposed improvements, 
such as tree-planting, planting in rows, weeding 
{and the abandonment of grass-burning. whioh had 
either been found impracticable, given the necessi 
of the native system, or delet 
was nevertheless generally agreed that in those 
areas where erosion is threatening to cause the 
complete destruction of the soil, measures must be 
taken against it, and that ín these cases it is essential 
that propaganda be based on a full understanding 
of native methods and attitudes. 
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Anthropology in Northern Rhodesia. Zeiter com- 
14] петна by W. Godfrey Wilson, 27 May 

1938, Local Correspondent for Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The chief recent event of anthropological interest in 
Northern Rhodesia is the foundation of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute of Central African studies. 
‘The Institute derives its financial support partly 
from the Britidt Govemmonts in Coteal Aiea, 

ly from the great Companies which have 
етн рео, рау сот see and private 
individuals; it is governed by a Board of Trustees, 
with His Excollncy the Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia as President; and its main function is to 
research into problems of culture-contaet. — Tho 
Director of the Institute is Mr. Godfrey Wilson, 
and a second Social Anthropologist is now being 
appointed. 

‘The situation which, in Northern Rhodesia, faces 
the Institute, and demands investigation, is briefly 
this Of tho total able-bodied male population of 
tho Territory 44 per cent. are always at any one 
dme in Europen employment; 171 per cent. are 
outside the territory (im South Rhodesia and the 
Lupa Gold Fields of Tanganyika for the most 
part) and 26} per cent. inside; but the vast majority 
in all cases aro many miles from their rural homes, 
Within the territory the mines (on the Copper Belt 
and at Broken Hill), tbe railways, farms, domestic 
service, commeres, ‘the Government, the Munici. 
Palities, and the Missions, all need African labour, 
Amd all obtain it. 

‘In tho five Provinces of Northern Rhodesia the 
situation is not the same, ‘The Northern, Eastern 
and Barotse Provinces aro ‘ denuded areas,” with 
between 45 per cent. and 60 per cent. of their men 
always in employment, mostly outside the Provin- 
cial boundaries. In the Central and Southern 
Provinces (in which le the railway and the main 
industrial and commercial centres) a far lower 
proportion of men seek employment, for it is 
possible for many to make money there by selling 
food (maize, fish, groundnuts, millet, etc) to the 
"urban centres, 

The Goversiment is seeking continuously to 
develop economic crops and products (e.g. cotton 

1 Figures fiom Annual Report on Native Afairs im 
Northern Rhodesia, 1830. P н 
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and beeswax) in the ‘denuded areas,’ to be 
2 source of money alternative to tho sale of labour, 
power; but, owing to difficulties of climate and 
transport, no great success has yet attended its 
efforts; ^ experiments have shown that large areas 
of the territory are unsuitable for the production 
“of cotton? ‘Tho uncomfortable truth must be 
faced that the remoter districts, in and behind 
the fiybelts, possess no agricultural product which 
iem support the expense of 400 miles of road 


transport. 

Although the mon who go out to work still, in 
the majority of cases, go alone, the custom of 
taking their wives and children with them is rapidly 
growing. Many of the great industrial companies 
encourage them to do so, and provide extra rations 
for their wives and proper accommodation. It is 
found that the average length of service, and hence 
the efficiency of the labourers, is thereby greatly 
inoreased.* 

There are therefore, in the main, threo inter- 
related problems to be investigated -— 

(1) What is happening in the new African society 
that consists of ient and semi-permanent 
residents im urban and industrial aroas ? 

(2) What is happening among that group of men. 
that alternates regularly between the urban and 
rural areas. i 

(3) What is happening to African society in fhe . 
rural, and especially the ‘ denuded ' areas ? 

In my next letter I hope to be able to write in 
mare detail of the problems which face the research 
officers of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, and 
of our plans of investigation. 

Incorporated in the Institute is the four years old 
Livingstone Memorial Museum, of which Mr. 
‘Desmond Clark is Curator. he Museum houses 
historical, ethnological and archeological specimens, 
and it proves a great attraction for the tourist 
traffic which annually visits the Victoria Falls, 
‘The Curator, whore rin interest is Archeology is 
at the moment engaged in an inspection 3 
Zambesi gorges (below the Falls) where he has 
already unearthed some most interesting and 
important stone implements. 











7 Nate Afra Annual Report, 1036, p 8 
1 Modern Indus and de Afin, Mio, p. 188. 


OBITUARY. 


Konrad Theodor Preuss: 1869. 8th June, 1938. 
14g Eod Theodor Prous was bom at 

-Preussisch-Eylau in 1860; thus he was 69 
‘years of age. 

"His degree-thesis, presented in 1894, was on 
the ‘burial customs of America and North Eastern 
‘ Asia.’ His articles on religion and art, in the journal 
Globus, 1904 /f, made him a name throughout 
the anthropological world. In Mexico he did two 
years’ field work the Cara and Huichol 
Indians, with the Nayarit Expedition, the results 


of which began to appear in 1912; mostly religious. 
texts compared with old Aztec documents. 

From about, 1913 until 1019 be lived in South 
America, principally in Columbia, where ho stu 
the Uitoto and the Kágaba Indians, Voluminous 
texts and an extensive publication of the archæology 
of Columbia—in particular the monumental stone 
figures in the region containing the sources of the 

River—were among the rich results of 

that field work, he was eventually not allowed. 
to publish the rest of his abundant material. 
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As Director of the American Dept, Berlin 
Ethnographical Museum, Preuss succeeded 
the lato Professor Edward Seler, and retired 
Only four years ago. He also was Reader in 
Ethnology in the University of Berlin, and 
fa member of the committee of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society. In recognition of his 
great merits по les than twenty learned 
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societies all over the world clected him honorary 
fellow. 

By his deat! 
cussing scientific matters only the day before— 
the Science of Man has lost a distinguished scholar, 
and a fieldworker of excellent gifts and eminent 
merits, and his colleagues and correspondents, a 
sincere frie ILM. 


which was sudden—he was dis- 
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The Negritos of Malaya. By Tror Ht 
pardo m rei 
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Ordinary "and successful in overcoming climatic 
wacks only conceivable by those who 


Evans, M.A., 























and other 
havo encountered them. In Among UP Deas of 
alaye he contrive to convey a most vivid impression 
GE Mi lie i the forest with, sundry Negrito” tribes. 
Ж «шна ith Des Leber bo pbb 
Тере onthe, physical anthropology of the Semangs 
TOP Suec whdrole the number of Individuals studied 
алой the figure proviously recorded. But 
some of hi rnsltins of what the egritn told him 
are seemingly open to erüicim, and in fact it se matter 
OE good fiant that ia Sir. Evana we fnd combined 
Srey the fst-hund knowledge and mature experience 
Eo necessary for the proper assessment of Mr. Sebcbesta 
‘ecounte. 

"This is not really a Mr. Evans now 
gives a summary and a review, with a commentary 
the twenty four memoirs or books published during 











is active service in the Federated Malay States. 
Concurrently he employs his results explicitly in checking 
din criticising the matementa of his contemporaries, 
Si eem Me. Sebbene ia very much the mon 
реш 

Me. vane ranges videly over the feld of ethnol 
andl anthropology. The various chapters deal wi 
Subjects’ ao diverse as dwellings, fod, agriculture, 
Ebiking, face-painting, weapons, dancing, art, deities, 
de tale, biood аб бсо, the efer-world, linguistics 
And physical anthro ‘Out of so vast collection, 
тда election of the best illustrations has provod o 
"lint that 1 have to confine таун to two matters 
Submitted here simply because they have’ extensive 
албаны. 

“Tue Aret of these may bo set out as follows: In 
recalling (p. 249) an account, published many years ago 
фу. Vaughan Stevens, relating to what was 
erating Mr, Beana refire to, the balit gf somo 
Negros ( Negritos of the Cheka river, Pahang) 
dint e certain Kind of bird ia intimately connected with 
ihe birth of children, When a i woman hears 
ihe bird ery, she knows that the soul of her (unborn) 
hid bas arrived. 











Senta Борз (Канак Во of Evana) hold the belief 
thet «bird forms the fatus in the mother's womb. 
t can only do. this because it is a hala 
he declares that the belief has 

ith nx: totemism. 
known work on the Andaman Islanders, 

‘Brown states (p- 81) that "in the north 
Andaman there de momo sort of association between 
1 {е шога souls of babies, the green pigeon, and 
2 be Ficus locifera tree.” and again, "i ix when tho 
2 green pigeon i calling that ihe soul of a baby goce 
eto is mother. 

Coincidences ofthis kind are so numerous in ethnology 
that this example would mot be remarkable, save that 

teri coincident with another coincidence, namely. 
that the word totem is absent from tho index of each 
SE the trce very important works here cited. 

‘The other matter ie cavo-exploration, and the attention 
devoted to this by Мт. Evans and his colleagues in the 
Sonico of the Federated Malay States, his is one 
ТГ йе тоон impressive developments of tho last fow 

end Șt ie а шег о! regret that the human romains. 
"Vielded les deiita information than was 
if tho ceania arc small, and tbese are aeo clongated, 
22» dolicho-cephalie. Consequently they suggest soma 
Stier type than the Negrito. For such a type there 
S no need to look far, especially when we recall tha fact 
That Mr. Evans himself agrees in recognizing, among 
he existing pagan tribes, the Sakai who provido tho 
Site combination of pygmy stature with long heads- 
Bat even so, there are so few examples, and of these 
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present, and thoro aro relatively massivo Jar 
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‘on the living subject have been fully realized in particulae. 
tubes. The ade too, of clear knowledge of tho 


‘age and sox of the individuals is not the least Of retom- 

ions here. And as particular examples, attempts 
‘ight at least be made to secure representatives of the 
bite” on ihe appropriate dental wax, or again casts. 


Жый. “М. Куша ма Буз) mo analt ees 
Теш a vivid momory of these Negrin,” 
EE Rid 

i ЕН 

Stale fe och moe seas tee re 

Wie boone 

Rassen- und Kulturgeschichte der Negrite-Vélker 

E n BE WERNE 
UE Xt i рш 
5 (Jordan æ Gramberg), 1936. 8} x 5}: wii + 
PPro Negriton hero dealt with in detail aro thooo of the. 
Alaman Tianan tin ally Pena athe Sl 


i 
і 






pines, ‘The author ‘he existence of four 
group in Western Cambodia, of which comparatively: 
lite is known, and admits traces of Negrito blood in 


various other parts of Further India but not elsewhere, 
‘with the possible exception of ‘Southern China. The 
Hterature on the, subject is voluminous (the bibliography. 
sê the end of the book occupies pp. 402-436) and there 
Was great need ofa work Like tho present one which 
resumes the available information and sete ib out 


1 


Р ‘the 
Peninsula and the Philippines, on the other hand, 
able to produce fire by various methods of friction 
percussion; and because such methods are also 


ih 


from some other race (pp. 34050, 274). Logicaly, this 
Seems to be a non sequitur, unloss one assumes that 
nothing in the long pest of tho widely scattered human: 
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There are many cases mentioned in this work in which 
forvigh infoence is much more probablo and not a fow 
in which it is. absolutely certain. ‘The crucial instance 
is that the Nogritos of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Philippines have i, with somo modifications, the 
language of tnt lon neighbours 
iout the book the treatment of the subjects 
with which the author deals is very informative and 
up » consistent picture of a race of nomadic 
hunters and food gatherers, living from hand to month, 
tensis, ete. Their 
‘end 











x X 
i other races they must hao undergone some 
development, they havo ever reached a sione age. 
lo the question why they have not developed farther 
ete, like their 
t ‘that it ig just e matter of racial 
incapacity. It may bo so, but one may tentatively 
Suggest that it might well be due merely to conservative 
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inertia: they si not want to take the trouble 
adopting Eos methods involving labous o which they 


Tinks by mony itberog nd beating Тишин] 

еа! бр, Ташка 
[bit aro not sasiy changsi, especially in South Bentem 
Ania as everybody knows who has lived thore for some 
time. 

TE is sad that these primitive people should be doomed 
to extinction. Owing to ihe penal settlement founded 
in South Andaman afier the Indian Mutiny, the Anda- 
aneso rapidly declined and are dwindling ycas by Year; 
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steen months residence in 
"States of British 
Malaya and situated on tho East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. 
то reflection 


m ые 
is a hybrid and rather childish cult, 
le. Cuisinior is quite well aware and 

: Saks adoquato mention. 

"Tho fre part of the volume, consisting of ten chapters, 
deals, in onder, with the general characteristics of magis 
in Kelantan, the symbolical value of metaphors, the 
nature of tha dances, she bilan (wer-tiger) dance, the 
Gab, the mayong. the pumi, the dalang'z maaked 
ance and Siamese, i 
"Tho second part is devoted to Malay magical formula: 

(in Romanized Malay) with French translations thereof. 

ho, quam ie bo congratulated nung. the 

oficial system of spel inventi 

‘one, as some authors have dons. 


‘In those in which possession is e marked 

"tho attainment of a stata of trance in, therefore, 
tho chief object and the ‘open with a call to 
"he ancestral spirit to partake of the offerings and with 
aisle. "Ino vespa moscas sway ont the 
part of interpreter to tha spirits speaking through 
Mouth of the magician (male or female) while in the 
france, "Some Sey thet the spine enters the 

Of the medium, others that this would causo neas 

fend that it reste on his, of her, back, shoulders 


‘connected with wer-tiger 
it being invoked. “Tt 
‘and other evidence, 


Tereni into a tiger, on : 
Чуй 1а ihe geah, it is remarked, i the secet 


‘Samo of tho tiger, the original ancestor. 


Tn the ma’ 
is nowadays 
authores 


tho next danco described, though this 


Шу the spirits are, however, carried out before the 
formance begins. 

‘next dance, the putri, popular in Kelantan, is 

a all sorts of pretexts, oF even without pretext. 
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Where there is a pretext, it may be to cure illness, to 
assure success In an enterprise or to obtain a woman's 
favour, but a distinction is drewn between dances for 
the first and those for others. The chief 
performer may be either a man or a woman. Possession 

(upa) is marked feature of tho puit 
‘The succeeding chapter is devoted to the masked 
dance of the dalang (muster of the shadow-shovw) which 
also has features of interest, the object being * d'arracher 
‘de Iai eeéer une personalitá 








"individu à sa. person 
* plus lyrique.” 











in the lupa of tho putri. The 
going through various antics in her combat with 
Spirits, obarves the movements of « cal 
a the spirit departa from her, the inte 
ferand deduces Trom her replies the 
and the remedia to be applied, if any. 
Tho book is undoubtediy a remarkable piece of work, 
but one may, perhaps, express the wik at Mile. 
Cuisinier had given somewhat fuller details with regard 
io how the, material for it, waa obtained, Tt ia qui 
‘evident that she was herself present at examples of the 
Sinera with which 'aho deale, 1а her opening chapters 
‘he says that hor informants have bec on the ono 
a groat number of illiterate, but not necessarily unin- 
тй, sorcerers, and. on the other, two Malay 
Е 


PR а аза que Me Tt 
magicians. The tions of the 
E m 
SO а, 
a ee pe 
кышын ыкымы 
EC ex 
iene fa eee a er 


E 





Tho authoress does not say that she has had access to 
descriptions of the dances written down by Malaya and 
‘Siamese, but, if she has not, that makes her work even. 
more remarkable. TENE. 
Die LiStimme der Insel Hainan: Ein Beitrag 

Zur Volkskunde Südehinas. By H. Stii 


and P. Meriggi. Berlin, 1937. vii +338 pp., 
152 260 plates, map and 12 tables. RM. 60. 

ors te As 
E pex E RES 
ЖОЛ em tn rao a am 
Ris re re gine ae 
Ere i RE eiie ps tnr 
rr emm 

TUNE RE Gale EEUU m aor cimi 


are, 
however, very scarce. Gottlieb Fenzel, Die Inad Hainan 
(Miu. Geog. Gesell. München, XXVI, 1933, 74-221), on 
the geology and natural history is worth mention. 
Work of Stübel on the ethnography is of scientific 


2 Bt Bedelia profesor of physiology of the National 
Tung Chi University, Woosung (Sbanghai). Early in 
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тода ‘Tho first, part, comparatively brief, 
dil with е history and geography ot tbo” iland, 
tems and narratives of Stübel e second journey (1032) 

m the second and principal portion, four great Li 
tribes are fully describod : (1) tho Ben-di Li, (2) tho Mo-fu 
Li, G3) tbe Ki, and (4) the Ha, cach has sorie süb-groups. 
Some topics are treated in much detail, others simply 
or ot at all according to the material., Illustrations 


"ЫЙ ашып vo db Li ties cero are many other 
ШЫ ака es fe Mio, te ай Ын чө Нака 
Sern his Soe sey 
inp, SEE bare 
of ele L eben, civica net enough for com. 








rs ga ea as 
sah esc ote een 
Eee fein to tee dl 
ire aes оц 
oye Rio tegmen 
re er iu De 
Sees oo anes cae 
Tice og aiai ts Dr. Eig. docs Us meas 
н ы йы ыба БЫ ар ааныш کے‎ 
the Lin tant, the boomttfl pictures and coloured plates 
ЕЛЫНА Ean ares 
(ben co i eee 
shi орно scion, eet 
ee eens 
ДЕ DIE Er 
A аг Ына 
mne mie etre eiie 
Tipe (1081 and 1650) ait the geographical distribution 
clean eo ae de Cie 
{astnnd on the map. "Although some Fords are misread, 
i een hme ema 
EET, tao havo made logical 
sue E 
tole Li country in 1088 and have had orsctieal know 
OTS 
moie p rere ep de End bli 
itis peoples of 


Si from Technological points of view. For inatanoo, the 
i women ing with a Number of pattems; 
War ior what motive do they Sbeere suh рата 
custom? Further analytical study of the large collection , 
‘of weaving material, fallo? colours and beautiful designs, 


[ 1 ] 
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‘would mean an important contribution to our knowledge 
cf primitive technology. We stil hope that Prof. Stübel 
‘ay uso his fruitful materials, together with his intimate 
knowledge of the Li people, for further researches on 
special problems not elaborately worked out in this 
authoritative book. The publishers deserve great credit 
especially for tho magnificent illustrations. 
CHUNGSHEE H. LIU. 


The Chinese Kinship S) By How Yi Feng. 

‘Reprint from Ишт от oj deat 

153 Studien” “Philadelphia, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1087. 
T gp. 

Tho method al approach of tho work under review is, 
as the author puta 1t, primarily historical and linguistic: 
Tt follows tho cid track of Morgan and Hart up to Chon 
fet Shryock, вай саш Шанлы о 

ir method of approach, but from the inadequacy af 
‘heir materials Tho reader ett im mo doubt about tbe 
scholarship of the author as shown im his industrious 
collection of $98 terms (many of them raro curiosities) 
fd an oven langer name of footnotes These term 
fre individually examined > critically to insure correct. 
Ses in terminology and interpretation? Im spite of 
thio quantitativo facor, they do not ofer very much 
help to those who intend to study the process of change 
in Eh Chinean Kinship system. The lbet Four pagea Gi 
Conchuions undoubtedly have brought out severa very 
Magestive genoraltations about the *broad histor 
Meorrlation with the changes in the development of 
* Chinese society" But they ned much more systematic 
documentation Defore they cun be accepted. 

Let uw take the practice of teknonyimy, as en example 
for examination, "heces to She aithor it ia чс 

jo most important dymamii factors ш аар the 
Chinese kinship system.” The author uses the term 
foknonymy in a much broader sense tban t has beon 
‘wed by Tylor. After giving @ loag historical account, 
Hho author comes to the cotlaston thet < tbe univer. 
lit of this practico in China is unquestionable; the 

frequency of ita uss, however, might kavo varied ix 
thine and place," p. 302. "Ho i stisted by this aemplo 
cqualifeation amd lata io problem them. Bat ihe 
Expreasion "frequency of une 109 vague. Probably 
he author mrana (o auget that the principle of 
foknonymy unaffected n diferent number of terms in 
ferent historical. periods and geographical regions. 
TE no, tho nature of “univenalty "can enly be under: 
stood after the variation hae cen defmcd. Perhaps 
Totaled factual analysis of the- frequency of we 
might force the author to modify his treatment of 
poe Уау о expresing 
ЕЎ relationships To illustrate tiis points 
тийет» от Rela aud im Halhenkung vilage 
тепетата от 6964 
Walang, Kiang. 

A tied ошап is introduced to Der husband's 

tives soon after the wedding ceremony. а the 
introduction sho addresses thom in tpo same manner as 
dogs her husband, except her father-in-law, whom ahe 
‘als dinpa, and tho wife of her husband's brother, whom 
sho calls by’ the same temm es ber own rater. At the 
ping at heared Ше ipa new comer end 

ins from Taking intimate and frequent contacts 
"ith her husband's relatives. But when abe mast 
dares thom, sho nos her husband's system of term. 


husband's relatives inereaso on behalf of her child. 
She also has the obligation to teach ber child, who is 
constantly attached to her. Kinship terminology is a 
‘part of this education. On these occasions, when making 
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inquiries for or about her child and teaching hor child 
to recognize relationships, she uses the terms, that 
should be used by her child. "For instance, she will call 

ther-in-law Чаа, tho term for" grandfather,’ 
in this context. But this does not mean fho abandon- 
ment of tho special term dinpa, which is used on other 

ons. In fact, she hase choice of her own 
Special term, and her child's term, according to the 
‘context. 


This docs not mean advancing à thoory against that 
of the author, but trying to show by concreto facts that 
the problem of tekmoaymy cannot be studied without 
ite context of speech. Buk i£ Das not boen possible for 
the author to analyse his material in the samo way, 
‘because it i» not posible to reconstruct the historical 
context. Moreover the literary terms, on which the 
resent work is based, are usually) not” part of 
Ordinary speech., In other worda the literary terms 
fre nsed in a quite dierent context from tle spoken 
ferma. The author has made tho distinction im the 
beginning, but has given o further analys om thi 
ome, 

"This criticism raises the problem of the general 
method of approach t0 Chinese Kinship studies. Dr. 
Feng bas now demonstrated the best posible result of 
the historicalliterary approach. But even with bi 
rien] attitude towands tho material, Ма generaliza- 
fons, ax illustrated by the above example, cammot be 

in their “orm. However it is to be 

That this ` preliminary work” (as he has termed 

ie mae) will lend tbe author to eflect upon the fan- 
damental problem in methodology” when he comes to 
‘what he calla" the more implicit aspects of tho system." 
PET HSIAO-TUNG. 





۲ 








Raport of the First Scentife Exhibition to Man: 
ا و‎ каны ын 
[TE-—— pare 1o Conribution to Pe 
e Southern eh 
Pull m En 
oro rer ore ndi 
Meme разг ib ids Pare We Palas: 
Е н 
а nce HEU 
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ted, grey and 


‘aly rather ough 
and Aurignacian in the West. reis 
БА рап bas abont 100 pp: ot Japanese text with 
gures in it, a reasonable ‘summary, end some 

gi descriptions, “ieee balpe 


icome. 
ELLIS H. MINNS. 
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EGYPT. 


‘The Egyptian Gods. By Alan W. Shorter. London : 
rem Devs eel tis pp. Price d. 
155 ieia arali handbook fer the goner reader, 

быз беа взш о ie Royan dans 
uid to eria al iie nd pride atr wi 
explanatory mattor of the usual kind brought up to 
Шо Жыш ы ае мо fenem eating 
y e Pet eel added itat to som 
FicpE- Du TA took бош ис 
Slain tbe bitobal and then lacks t atas t grow 
fom primis abe no attemgt ine’ feq mie io 
Son into eve na poet a 
ES fog und tennaaned byes "god io godes 
Жн eritis essen 
Ету 
Teias roaraa maitian, bat wahout taplzation ot 
Stow thoy tots 'to bo recived ase the бант Чет ө 
Ae eese e mem nay be pose Haran the 
qp hte, Е win ыш 
Bia i ea cfe, ah oua he 
We worship is portrayed as dominating th land from 
eedem te oig fom da cine ei Mis 
pola al ie dot el Seien relier ato ried to 


Ki" mis dominance is toeted as a simply natural pened 





development, since tho sun was he the prin- 
xd prema of ataral He, give ace only of heat 
Sá light, but also of ie ste, ripening the eroge. This 
isa vory natural explanation for tho moderns who 


the seasons and, most i of all, the rising of the 
Nilo on which the prosperity of all the land was based. 


sun: other local gods the Aztecs ‘ imprisoned’: (Lewis 
mue эө мын из 
T TR d Em УЕР ere, 
peo th gt ү м Ser, 
Ое с ан Ае Кашы ET 
Sean, Deer ns ертек 
sleet a epi iei cm ws at fe Bg 
Seine ce eee ras Sone 
LT rU E rA 
ET a 
DEI ESB 
‘nected with the Solar cult, and the author has suggested. 
КЫТЫ Ысы E 
EI DLL eap 
күүлүү m Id 








orm of religion; but when, with the wreck of the 
Pharaonic system, the oficial cult lost its power, animal: 
‘ones more into the open, as has 





that aroused the wonder and ridicule of 
Roman world, but even im full Pharaonio times, as the 
author mentions (p. 30), a ca* and a dove could be given 


tite worldly kind but may well | (4 5 
"rib Baroque pictures of royal apothstoe 
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Tho book ede with а et nd ehort deeription o tho 
уар байа witch shoul bo autal foe tating 

Tessin tan mares ec pues oe eril 
‘in apap bok dss Sorat i imer 
i deut bob b cts ln a teed û 
Erg 4 EE 
Жам мези аз лде АЕ К bondt По жылры, 
EID eA 
azo of almost no use. "It ono anxious to pursue further 
Ae Subj at tis Wook te Tack of accent selerences 
oe D HORNBLOWER. 
















may be a serious obstacle. 


A Catalogue of Exyptian Scarabs, Searaboids, Seale 
Era mui ia the Palestine Archeological 
[TE Бу шк tass Cein. Goarant 
Mta pipes of drei TOS. 
Pies 


: Egyptian 
University (Second, Preliminary Report for 1432 
Cairo, 1936, p.80). The discoverers name the settlement 
neolithic but copper in small quantities has been found 
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E DT РӨ rn 
рны ыра ы ше, ыы E UE 
ет 
ine aus julie tin latins roti 
a iein E ا‎ 
"CPP EpL IEEE 
st ane E 
aie ae nn Se т 
esse ee ee ae за 
ту ымы имче чын ы ша 
Se di ы ыт aes 
ED ET IJ EE 
ra a re orn a is 


мы шыр» 
Mia rene d oe ET ME qo em 
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"between seals and seal- 
"semilots, the latter being: алоб animale: 
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amuletie origin of scarabs whose use as soals was 
‘tho stamp-seal being, in fact, the usual one 

ER Egypt; the cinder e foro importation had 
‘Similar origin and secondary use, but its vogue in Egypt 
ied down comparatively early (ste the article ов ПА 
Sergio Seal in Ancien ур! and te Hast, Decem- 
ber, 1934). 


Thus hardly the plac to dicuss the more purely 
Social duas Hia book, ub atenton РЫ 
Eco p EE beriem at 
arpa, Het e ттл 238 of the 
Saor eidet де асна tho Biere 
idera ы Та aih de a radical mio- Й 























ЕЕЕ ЫЯ 
EX 18). 
Teele an Sethe ban shown (Dramatische 
Тете, II—Ramesseum Papyrus—p. 97 and sec. 11 and. 
wards) representa a lata of prie or temple minister 


scarab mo. 254 (p. 66), attributed to tho 
Hyksos period, bears a name which is translated, with 
ome hesitation, as, King of Upper Beypty be who 
“elongato the ass,’ tho animal symbolical of Set; the 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology down the Ages. By Prof. C. Spearman. 
157 лома Дези 2 coe ei t Apr. 


and edi 4 389 pp. “Price 208. 
What an amazing objectlemon the history of 
peychology reveals. Hors we And all down tho agos 
aa of the highest intelligence going to great trouble to 
nov what ia ging on inthe human minds thoy intro- 
‘hoy atl themselves and each other questione, 
Доу experiment with the thresholds of sensation, wit 
ne function of remembering. with every conceivable 
spant of oen, ud ef i endl o£ all he question 
in ete E HE DN 
Who bogin with a philosophical question end, of course, 
With another queson. and (as nearly always n tho cass) 
TA as vagu'n ono su ted with which oy bog TF 
Tho starting poins ia sensation the answer ia aio fn torms 
Of sensation, and this scema to load nowhore- 
Тукен зшде tho itu has роты То 
peychalogista studying sensation have found 
meth onal to gre te er roin on in 
EIS ond duy eicll continue о do edu 
Bonati the experimental prychologinta woro of um 
În industry and to the fighting foros. When paychology 
left the cloister for the t place, ired an. 
eren, n praztica, affairs, it not only tdok on a new 
ave of lite but gave something to mankind, and as a 
‘emul of that momontous atop wo havo something solid 
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fo deal with. 
Profewor. v's work on The Abilities of Man, 
their Nature and Measurement, Tha. Nature 


ERE 
Er t c EE TE: 
eae ышты: 
E quibu 
ا‎ 
E ыт 
eggs erm pepe m 
iege ert 

question "what goes with what 


* &nd then reaches out. 
{o tho next ‘whut follows what 
‘tho mothods of science bogan to be 
‘the outstanding resulta of 


iara ani S er Bpecit aligenco, (o dicumion of 
{own seacareon lady cover wide Herne 
sii rks Sony Eee е 
STi E i Е 
Mur m 
ipe dore uS 
' thía "something" be of any use to met’ and the 
‘answer is that what has been obtained by the methods 
gona Barve aie ie mt 
ا‎ C ш ШЕ 
2 el ت‎ 
Ta 
Which meod йогышо o r EES 
ا‎ 
ا‎ E 
ب‎ 
ZO qu E 
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йм mind of tiir cient. These о 
Eee a ae ee ES 
Ri EE 
Bl p ER 
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feol that thoy are ‘going to pieces! The employees 
(who are doctors by profession and T sur olo. 
gists by courtesy) if they go about their work of cure 
Properly, ave to discover what is going om beneath the 
face of their employers" minds und to get them to 
realize that they harbour impul 
greatly. afraid. An employment so delieato inevitably 
fads Vo the closet observation of human mood and 
behaviour. 

"Two things have emerged from this work; tho first i 
that the human mind undergoos a complicated develop 
meni; the second is that the characteristio of 

Burman being is that ho is oriented 
‘at a time; if he takes pleasure in an 


lees of which they aro 


5, 
2 
t 





E jects 
of interest in the past hinders the complete absorption 
n objecta it, and of course the many- 
coloured ‘of the past also lend ‘depth’ to 
present happiness and give consolation to present 
sorrows, 


‘Those two ' discoveries are not new, they have been 
known ` down the agny but the way in which mental 
Pain shapor the outook, amd causes tbe mind to erect 
laborete defences agninst it- tbia in now. "The out- 
Standing contribution of medicine to 'paychology e d 
ооой ofthe importance of he roo meal pelt 
‘mental development and ita consequences in mental 
and the theories 








% Hike the other objects of scientific 
joes not easily give up its secreta to intro- 
‘spection ; therefore neither the 


ne worker nor tho 






p 
derma, 
‘two disciplines should bo in 





Dreams in Old Norse Literature and their Affinities 
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з eh Ere Eras Mem ше 
jo. MR m de quem mE E 
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исар з e e PS 
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peop, vee ie pues met ad 
eee rca fe re leu fa es 
Et pe ac lw 
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RATE e E Ed 
iet Dem peret roh n te Ipae, 
shay Deea piss ыы а eet 
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соно. вау 
1 йегйшгө ада then in folklore, preceded by à Iueid 
/ ipention of hiatorical background and followed by 
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texts of the dreams themselves with parallel translations 
‘an index and full bibliography. JOHN LAYARD 


Paychomental Complex of the Tungus, By S, M. 
S ыйа: Кк Рей Тек 
ПЛА НҮ 
orina olotevation aid Ühonght i undeciabl, 16 m ust 

eterno IE IM 
ы, те Ыш that mitch he lies emaing 








оров 

mor Shirokogorof th 

GE ei hers bot ono important сота th 

E mat one important factor in it, that 
loud 


of ethnography both 
i too complieated to 
the еш e aware of his own culture 
ita implications before he cam hope to 
Analyse any foreign culture, is surely not so unaccopt- 
las des a fo appears te muppose, and is unnodes- 
reference to 1¢ should be repeated no frequently. 
‘Crnloubtedly Т should be an axiom [or fed workers.” 
i hor, the peychomental complex 
is made up of those "cultural o нон солаш 
zo prosit and mental maetions on milieu! Unfortu 
ately the word ‘complex is used so often and in so 
many different ways that it is imposible to discover tho 
meaning apart from the context. 
Tn describing tho Tungus culturo Professor Shiro- 
‘taken into full consideration thoir reactions 
to their neighbours, the Mancbus, Chinese and Russians. 
"eir culture is far from simplo—certain beliefs, tho 
TU structure, and varying environmental factors 
into prominence « pronounced percolation! type 
which may be considered na crystallized in tho person 
tnd behaviour of the Shaman. = 
"As T have had the advantage of observ 
embodying some of the essential elementa iam 
in peoples s0 difforent ethnienlly and with much varying 
environmental background ns the Voddas, Sinhalowe 
lagey, and Sudane soldiers. T, may, enii attention 
Xo the close correepondence of these to tbe shamanistio. 
qeremonies oí the Tangun. In wil cus ceiany was 
brought about by rhytimic movements, singing and 
drumming (the Vedas, who have no drums, beat the 
abdomen}; thers is no doubt of the genuineness of the 
К tie condition produced. 1n all cases spirits 


і 











ceremonion 











entered tho performers, who spoke in a ehanged voico. 
At some period in the ceremony the performer fall to 
the ground apparently unconscious. In all n sacrifice 


rea fade, and. i al special properties" are n 
Tho parpoee of ail ceremonion in 10 make Contact with 
‘rie and to euro disease or avert mistortune. 
"Profesor Shirokogomof uses a convenient torm for 
tho special properties that are neceseary for tho spiite 
dot on or enter, it "pacing theme dier greatly 
Hoh as mganda form and material, in, tho rent 
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ie offerings are only mado when the spirits havo bò- 
Tome immanent. Deferonce may, however, bo shown 
‘ot malevolent spirita. leon, Chinese 
х ing animala may ail be placings. Spirita 
feed on the immaterial producte of the saerlcez thus 
incense, smoke famea, anà the producte of putrefaction 


"A shaman cannot deal with and master a spirit until 
it has occupied its "placing." dy that 
much placing are important in tie Ceylon corernones 
here a day may be spent in building elaborate: 
objecta of traditional forma. 
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in certain situations. This phenome 


has a social function without which the lifo of tho feature of their culture, but nothing comparable with 
would be impoverished. Tis theory that spirits exist, olonism or mass hysteria has been observed among them. 
may enter human beings, and may act when im Іа spite of the size and woight of the volume, tho 
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to a fall in the birth-rato in certain countries. 
‘Whilst politicians and newspapers shriek in alarm at a ^ be in our own minds, which are unable, at present, 
» falling birth-rato, Lockhart- Mummery looka on thankful interpret in full what we observe. 

d lecture is by Profesor E. V. Appleton, 
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‘would occupy enormous spaces en 
Motote e puto etsept tos letoured iow who had acea in merely a résumé of medical history 
то. Family names would mean nothing of Hammurabi and likewise steers clear 
lopied matronymies, in whieh case i Tor advice to count our 
matriarchy might also develop. "Profesor S. B. E. Haldane, P.R.S. burta 
| complications appear to have been overlooked by the bubble of sterilization of the unfit as a Cure for 
vart-Mummery. The divorce between sexual love racial ill-health. Ho also discusses the definition of 
‘anit child-bearing, on. the other hand, is v Taco and aserta that ` thore in as yet no scientific basis 
ithe author as likely to have "a profound for current dogmatism about racial differences " 
mit. habia. aad “human Ж ЖЕ hinting et Germany and bee “Aryan race тойы 
Laokhart-Mı Julian Huxley winds up with a lecture on Seience and 
‘the "which would take place, from LET SACRE These needs are very 
eû independence of women. SUFFERN. materilistio (mainly industrial) and have very little to 
do with “Christian Heals of social life.” 
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Scientific Progress. By Sir James Jeane, Sir William 
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contribution tht soia anthropology ean make to the 
‘in contrast, the chapter by Lord Raglan stresses the 
limitations of, our, prosent Knowledge soncoraing Taco; 
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Annali Lateranensi, pu 
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anniversary of the inauguration 


mensi, which ap 


Missionario Etne "del Laterano. The Annali is 
ublished under the auspices of His Holiness Pope Pius 
T and j edited by the Rov. Father P, W. Schmidt 
S.D. Tho first part of each annual volume will 

deni with objecta in the Museum and the Library; the 
second part will consist in the main of articles by mis- 
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Жаы reviews and other, commnintons cones 
specially tho "spiritual c (culture spirituale) ot 
{ie pooples of the mission field and their religious and 
social conditions, including articles on, economic life, 
‘atrial culture and linguistics, Contributions wil be 
received in English, French, German, Italian, Latin 
and Spanish. 
‘Volume 1 well implements this i. Te bogi 

will an atrae rico by Flies Maaehalkonietn 
Uescribing native Christium senlpture from the mision 
Sek now in the Lateran Museum, ie, crueifxew. 
Madonnos and othor sculptures of a religious character. 
Init excluding objects made in mission schools. Thin 
excellent paper is followed by a description of cult. 
figures from Aberdeen (Hongkong) by the lato Fathor 
D: J. Finn, S.J., and an account of a curious piece of 
Inca ironwork by Father Schulien, S.V.D. A list of 
тест acquisitions to tho Museum and Library concludes 


Part. 
‘Part 1l contains an article on the religion 
of he Gall by Ше Бет. Райи амай эю бы бт 
many years Len studying tho religious bolts of tr 
Hamitic peoples; "* Puériculture magiquo en Annam," 
by L. Cadière, and a description of the religion of tho 
Acholi by A. Negri, tho last containing new information 
about the beliefs of this little-known tribo, From CI 
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‘most useful and stimulating publication, O. 0. 8, 
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below that of the day, itis justifiable to read t 
inseription as indicating the day 2 Cuetepalin in a year 











History (1326-1521), nar 
tho Julian calendar-—20th Üctober, M05, Tth October, 
M47, 24th September, 1500, 

"Tho fra of these would fail in the reign of Huitziliuitl 
fand may safely be excluded because at that time the 
‘Ato wero a weak al inignieant, people, unlikely to 
eave any monuments after them. ‘The next 
in’ tho reign of Montezuma I and the last ín that of 
Montezuma IL. Both of these rulers 





and. 
However, it ia intended to abow in tho present 
{he ai at i re olet 

iow Centeotl was (ho god (or goddess) of tho maizo 
lant, and has boon well compared by Captain T. A. Joye 
Eifenican Avehrology, Ist Hato, р. 231) to God E» of 
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"iade for the prit of Genteot x mask which waa fly 
deposited on a hose frontier Ав tho festival 
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‘the following month, Teotleco, the mionth of the date 
‘our statuette. Incidentally, this is confirmation of 
{the correctness of the reading of the date. Tho Codex 
de 1570 records tbat there was a famino in the year 
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Glamor young couple parted, because tho 
d uand mainad uzon daming Inir өн. daughter 


This would bo near tho other possiblo dato of tho statuotto 
Dut it lacks the V afforded by the date 
m the Codex de 1576. In any caso this later famine is 
ot recorded by the othor sources so, if it occurred at all, 
it was probably a less savere one. Айко there is tho possi 
bility tiat tho entry in the Annals of Cuauhtitlan may 
de duptiation of hearin recor na mems to, havo 
n the case of some other events recorded in 
happened 
Ti, orators, that the dato Ty Ortober, 1457 
may be accepted for the statuette and, if no, it is an 
interesting caso of a historically dated Aztec inseription. 
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Alternate Generations in Wales. 
14; 1938, 31.) 
rx тешр, Нога гыеита to Alea 
‘Generations’ in Fiji andi Egypt soem to enhance 
"analogous recognition of afinity 
between grandfather and grandon nearer horne, Tt har 
beon ual in Wales to mamo an edes chi either 
afier ita paternal grandfather or after both it grand 
fates‘ grandma. Ti ustom han beon dying 
‘cut rapidly during the present century, but the itahlity 
St the grandparents’ amen wil receives fmt considera 
‘don when nating en eklest child, in many parts of the 
Principality, ands if a new name is finally decided upon, 
the e S one or both grandfather or grandmother 
fre frequently” appended toit. know of seves 
instances where grand-parents have felt insulted by the 
mon-obeeevaneo af tbe custom, and im one eame (West 
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‘But the second son always talos tho inaino of the father, 
‘with of without another ^ fancy name. 
‘New College, Oxford. JOHN. L. MYRES. 














Indonesian Influences on Water Transport in Africa. 
(Cf. Max, 1937, 117-8). 





"Some Notes on Ancient Means of Water 
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Prane 1-7. Max, Serete, 1938. 





2. LUXOR BOAT PROCESSION: ASSEMBLING IN THE MARKAZ SQUARE. 
By Courtesy of Mr. G. Runkewits, Jr 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt. Р, With PI. 
BOAT PROCESSIONS IN EGYPT. By James Hornell. 
174 my Ancient Beyptlan customs persist in a sadly degraded condition in the Egypt of to-day. 
Among these are the boat processions at Luxor and Qena held annually on the birthday 
festivals (miilid) of the Muhammadan patron saints of these towns. ‘The moro important of the 
two is that of Luxor; in the opinion of most, Egyptologists it represents a shadowy survival of the 
great water festival of Opet, when the Theban Triad, Amun and his divine companions, Mut and Khons, 
journeyed up-river from the vast temple of Karnak to visit their shrines in the Luxor temple. 

‘This festival in normal times, when the land was freo from the attacks of foreign foes, was attended 
by the Pharaoh and his Court aboard the Royal Barge, resplendent in gold and silver ornament and. 
richly painted in bold primary colours that strike no jarring note in a sun-bathed land. As seen 
in the sculptured record on the exterior of the western wall of the temple of Ramses III, within the 
great enclosure of Amun at Karnak, we see six boats manned by paddlers towing the Royal Barge, which, 
in tum, is towing the Sacred Bark of Amun, Behind come the smaller barks of Mut and Khons, 
each towed by two sailing boats. Priests, musicians and dancers in other boats have their allotted 
places in the colourful procession, as the boats slowly make their way southwards to the sound of 
hymns chanted by the priests, and the tinkling cymbals of the musicians. 

This gorgeous festival has dwindled away lamentably. Its character has changed completely. 
Its elaborate ceremonial has been annexed and degraded into a ragged procession through the streets 
of Luxor in honour of an obscure Muhammadan saint, Sheykh (Sidi) Yüsef Abu 'I Haggág, about 
whom so many contradictory legends have gathered that the only fact certain is tho presence of his 
tomb in a mosque within the walls of Luxor temple. A new legend appears from time to time; the 
latest to circulate is conceived in a crudely prosaic form, probably considered as more acceptable of 
belief in this enlightened age than the older and more romantic tales. According to this, Yûsef 
‘was once returning from Mecca in one of a small fleet of pilgrim-ships. A great storm arose and the 
ship was in imminent danger of foundering; in answer to Yisef's prayers sho came through in safety, 
‘whereas all the other ships in her company were lost. Impressed by the miracle the surviving pilgrims 
elevated their saviour to saintship and on his death erected a. tomb over his remains at Luxor; this 
is now the most sacred spot in Luxor to the Muhammadan populace. In commemoration of the saint, 
a festival takes place each year on his birthday; the most important feature is a procession, in which 
foremost place is given to one or two small boats, symbolic of the pilgrim-vessel which the saint saved 
from foundering. 

. On the fourteenth day of the month Sha'bin the participants in the procession gather in the 
Markaz square, adjoining the mosque of Sheykh el Miqashqash, around the gaily-beflagged boats of 
Sheykh Yüsef Abu'I Haggág. Theseare mounted on four-wheeled lorries, drawn bymen and boys hauling 
‘on ropes attached to the shafts. Each boat is freshly painted; each has been fitted with a mast 
whereon is hoisted a blue-striped lateen-sail. Privileged children, preferably those of the people 
who claim descent from the saint, crowd aboard, swarming everywhere, Flags inscribed with sacred 
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texts are carried before and after the boats, and 
float from the masts. 

In build, these boats differ completely from the 
clumsily fashioned river-craft seen on the Nile. 
A certain dainty elegance characterizes their 
lines, their clipper bows, their long, beak-like 
prows and the open gallery frame built out 
beyond the transom stern, instinctively we feel 
‘that in former years when the festival had greater 
importance than to-day, the boats used were 
really small replicas of the Turkish galleys that 
harried the Christian coasts of the Mediterranean 
in the middle ages. And it is significant that 
"Within my own knowledge the nearest related 
design to these Luxor craft is that typical of the 
galley-shaped sardine-fishing boats now belonging 
to Malaga, а town held by the Moors till 1487. 

‘The route and the detailed composition of the 
procession have been described several times; 
but so fur as I am aware the bouts have not 
received any attention. Although the procession 
now boasts two boats, existing accounts mention 
only one. Except for their appearance on the day 
of the festival, they lie neglected in the precincts 
of the saint's tomb:mosque. One rests on a 
rubbish heap, level with the top of tho encircling 
wall; the other lies in a dark corridor outside 
the tomb-ehamber. 

7 Boe @, Legrain, Zougsor vane lea Pharaona, Brussels 
ж Paris, 1914; A. M, Blackman, Zuxor and its Temple, 
London, 1923. 
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Indicative of the obscurity that shrouds the 
life-story of this holy man is the claim by some 
Copts that he was in reality a Christian monk, 
the Amba Samuil, beheaded by the Arabs because 
he would not apostatize; they hold that the 
Moslems have wrongfully annexed him changing. 
‘a Christian martyr into a Moslem saint ! 

‘An analogous boat festival takes place at 
Qena, on the occasion of the mülid of Sidi ‘Abd 
er-Rabim ibn Hajjiin, said to have died in 1196, a 
plank-built boat being taken in procession through 
the town. 

‘Another echo of Ancient Egyptian custom, for 
which I am indebted to Dr. W. Vycichl, is the 
present-day practice of the people of Farshüt 
of placing a silver two-piastre piece in the mouth 
of a dead man, for the purpose of paying the 
ferryman's feo to take him across the ‘ Sea of Fire.’ 
‘They bolieve that the dead have to cross this on 
their way to Paradise. According to some villagers 
the transit is effected in an ordinary plank-built 
boat, but others maintain that it is upon a raft 
supported by pot-flonts (maramma ог ашӣта), 
placed four by four, or six by six. Good men are 
believed to make the transit from bank to bank 
in one minute, whereas the passage of the wicked 
takes three days | 

For the excellent photograph of the Procession 
gathering in the Markaz Square, I have to thank 
Mr. G. Runkewitz, Jr, who kindly placed his 
negativo at my disposal, 





AN INDIAN OUTLOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., 


Ranchi, India. 


172% modern science of anthropology is 
little more than a century old. Within 
this period Cultural Anthropology has undergone 
more than one change of outlook. Tt should not 
be limited to the study of the lower cultures 
but should include the ascertaininent and inter- 
pretation of social characteristics and evolution 
of all human groups, aiming at a future integral 
understanding of human cultures. The culture 
of a particular human group certainly needs to be 
described for its own sake—both functionally 
and historically. But it also needs to be studied 
in its setting of culture as a whole viewed through- 
out mankind. 
Common characteristics include the possession 
of a social organization with rules and customs 
relating to puberty, marriage, child-bearing, 


death and burial; ceremonial that typically has 
what we call religious and what we call magical 
elements in it; differentiation of labour, basically 
according to sex, but also on more' specialized 
lines; exchange of goods and services, tabus, 
methods of defence and offence. 

The older school called evolutionist was right 
in grasping that most of these features ocour in 
some form or other in all societies; though 
evolutionists were apt to go wrong in ascribing 
a particular form, noticed in a particular group, 
too readily (yet not invariably) to an independent 
growth within that group. 

The historical school of ethnologists tried to 
correct this error, but too often made their 
study fragmentary by attending too little to 
the general picture of the group's life, and by 
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concentrating their attention too much on sup- 
posed parallels between one group and another 
їп respect of particular features which were then. 
discussed as a product of diffusion of culture. 
Diffusion of culture has certainly been very 
important, but it is not only details that have 
diffused; also it is not only the debts of one 
culture to another that need to be studied. And 
the over-emphasis on diffusion has sometimes led 
to the undue and dogmatic hardening of useful 
ideas of Kultur-Kreise or Culture-Regions into 
frames wherein the facts of the life of a particular 
group are sometimes made to fit, even if they have 
to be mutilated for the purpose, Diffusionism 
must be used with the reserve, that it is always 
‘the human mind which is receptive, selective, 
and adaptive, Reception, selection and adapta- 
tion by one individual mind, or from one indi- 
vidual mind, is rarely lastingly effective, Assimi- 
lation or rejection nearly always is the work of 
many minds undergoing similar reactions; often 
enough, the borrowed cultural trait is modified to 
suit, the culture-ideal of the borrowers. 

"Ihe culture of each human group has its roots 
in the endeavours of the members of that group 
to evolve a way of life suited to the environment, 
and expressing the accumulated experience, of 
the group. It seeks to control and adapt nature 
in general and, what is more important, seeks both 
to adapt and to liberate man's inner nature, The 
group seeks self-maintenance and self-expression, 
and it has gradually striven to permit, and even. 
to encourage, initiative and individual. self. 
expression as à means to promote, not only 
‘improvements in the control of nature, but also 
ideals of happiness and of social order. 

Every department of a people's culture 
economic, social, political, aesthetic, religious— 
bears the impress of these endeavours, and the 
different departments of the culture of a group 
are (and must be seen as) interdependent parts of 
‘one organic whole, So too the different cultures 
that have grown up in the world, as the outcome 
of. age-long endeavours of groups with diverse 
heredity, environment, and contacts, form inter- 
related parts of human culture as a whole. The 
Vedantist Hindu would suggest that different 
human groups form, as it were, different life- 
‘centres influencing one another on the sub- 
conscious as well as on the conscious plane in 
ways that are as yet hardly recognized. In this 


i way, as Sir J. Arthur Thomson has said, “ after a 
г] 
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“Jong circuit, there is a. return to the old truth : 
* “Та the beginning there was mind’.” We might, 
vary this and say that ‘ in and through all there 
‘is Mind,’ and an Indian is inelined to look upon 
human culture as an evolution of the external 
manifestation of what (for want of a better term) 
we call the spirit within, At the same time we 
would by no means follow some Western and other 
thinkers in figuring body and soul as distinct 
entities temporarily linked in what we call life? 
‘The functional ethnologist has seen the weakness 
of both the evolutionist and the historical school, 
but his attitude is to some extent a confession of 
impotence. ‘To picture a group at work із а 
worthy aim. To picture it, without drawing 
attention to evidences of evolution within, or 
borrowings from without, may lead to misconcep- 
tions, Moreover, the functionalist has given 
special emphasis to the study of lowly cultures as 
exhibiting the ground-plan whereon * civilization " 
has been built. But there are probably few 
lowly groups without borrowings from those who 
Juve gone further along the way—borrowings 
that may persist within a lowly group in an 
imperfect (even a decadent) form. We do not 
as yet know what items can be safely and com- 
pletely described as part of the ground-plan, 
‘This entails difficulties in the employment of 
the psycho-analytio method ; and the validity of 
the Freudian universal symbols is not. generally 
admitted. But anthropologists are widely agreed 
that the employment of verified association. tests, 
to probe the unconscious or sub-conseious mind, 
is expected to lead to fruitful researches into 
primitive mentality and lowly social characteris- 
tics; and that dreams have played an important 
Part in building up lowly cultures. Waking-dreams 
or visions have analogously come to play their 
parts in the growth of high cultures, in proportion 
as the human group has found itself able to give 
scope to individual initiative, and so to secure a 
measure of liberation from the rigidity of custom. 
‘The study of lowly groups must be accompanied 














` In Hindu philosophy, the body or rather * bodies * 
(Shariras) of man aro represented as manifestations of 
rent stages or aspects of human consciousness, 
different material expressions of the individual * Self 
(Jibatma). The Chit or consciousness alone is Sat 
Or Reality. Thus im the Prasna Upanishad, Tl, 3, we 
read “ Of Atma (Spirit) this life is born.” This reminds 
‘one of Milton's lines: 

Of the soul the body form doth tako, 
“For soul is body and doth the body make." 
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and supplemented by a study of more advanced 
societies with extensive comparisons, and a full 
realization that, though they may be said to be 
on diverse levels, they are not all climbing the 
same ladder. Civilizations are diverse; it is their 
contributions to one another that can still enrich. 
mankind and give us a vision of mankind in 
totality—an echo of the lifesong of humanity 
and perhaps a clue to the meaning of it all. 

‘And, as we proceed from the lowlier to the more 
elaborately equipped societies, the question of 
personal factors in the development of culture 
claims attention. As dynamic forces of culture, 
the ontstanding great men—men pre-eminent in 
thought, feeling, or action—appearing in a human 
group and initiating some epoch-making change 
n ideals or institutions, or discovering some new 
scientific law, or inventing some epoch-making 
mechanical appliances, are at least, as important 
as (perhaps more important, than) other factors; 
although these other factors have helped in the 
mental growth of such exceptional personages, and 
in suggesting the innovation, In fact, such 
‘personages, though more or less products of their 
aco, time and group-history, generally visualize 
more clearly and completely, and express more 
fully, some idea that had been long soothing in 
‘the general mind of the people. Such ‘ repre- 
sentative men'—sometimes a galaxy of them— 
generally appear after a community or people 
has come into intimate contact with some other 
culture, or there has ocurred a typological ad- 
mixture, and when some time has elapsed for the 
proper mingling andintegration of the two cultures, 
‘And then there ensues a period of great cultural 
‘advance following upon the wider synthesis—a, 
greater approach towards what has been called 
“holism.” Such appears to have been the course of 
cultural progress from pre-historic to modern 
times, In the Hindu scriptures such great 
personages are regarded as incarnations, partial or 
complete, of the Deity.* 





"Thus, in the Bhagavat-Gita, V, 7, ' God " or Srikeishna. 
ia represented as saying " Whenever there is decay of 
culture (Dharma, or righteoumess or sight living), and. 
thero is exaltation of unrighteousness (adharma), then I 
myself come forth." Such exceptional personages, 
though tare, are not quite unknown even in the lower 
cultures, although, owing to ignorance, inexperience, 
‘and unfavourable environmental conditions, they often 
fail to achieve much real or lasting good. In primitive 
societies their activities generally take the form of 
religious reform or revival. Such were the Dirsaito 
(Continuei on mezt column.) 
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With the development of culture, societies 
come to have highly differentiated activities, and 
it may be claimed that it was this, rather than the 
caste system, that the Vedic Rishi had in mind 
when they spoke of the Purusha? (' Spirit of the 
Universe’) increasingly manifest in humanity 
with its Brahmana, the ‘head’ representing 
moral and spiritual powers ; Kshatriya, the ' arma " 
or protective powers; Vaisya, the ‘loins’ or 
productive powers; and Sudra, the ‘feet’ or 
serving powers. We follow in thought the rise 
of humanity, with its inter-related natural classes, 
or psychological types forming an organic unity 
in the eternal Purusha, undergoing many set- 
‘backs, when inspired erithusiasm of lenders gives. 
place to attempts at systematization. This sys- 
tematization could not have been entirely 
‘artificial’ as it. would appear to have been 
designed to regularize and validate a. state of 
things which was then developing through a com- 
bination of causes—historical, racial, social and 
economio—and to give the scheme a psycho- 
logical basis and a moral direction through the 
formulas of varnas and gunas. 

Yot the reality in society could not often 
approach the ideal very closely. It may be claimed 
that rarely is the leap-forward with its vision 
of human unity entirely lost. ‘The difficulties, 











‘ovement among the MGndas.of Chöt-Nagpur (India) 
in 1808-1000, the Khárwhr movement among the 
Santals of tho Santal Parganas (India) which was 
{initiated by Bhagrit Santal in 1871 and is not yet 
extinot; and the Tana Bhagat movement among the 
‘Ornons of Chota-Nagpur which bogun in 1015 and subtiata. 
to this day : vido 8. ©. Roy, The Mundas and their 
Country, pp. 325-348; The District Gazetteer of the Santal 
Parganas, pp. 145-151; 8. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and 
Customs, pp. 848-408. 

* Tho reforonoo is to tho Purusha hymn (Rig-Veda, X, 
00), of which the keynote is tho essential unity of humanity 
^ component parts of ono Cosmic Being. All life, 
‘mind, and what for want of a bottor term we call “soul, 
are regarded as diftrent rhythms or expressions on 
‘successive planet of ono and tho samo consciousness. 
‘This idea of fundamental unity forms the basis of the 
Hindu's sociology, ethics, and religion. Tho ancient 
Indian social ideal was tho establishment of stable 
harmonious relations between members of a family, 
as the basis of "domestio morality"; between the 
different families composing a community ("social 
‘morality "); between the difforent‘communitios compos- 
ing a nation ("national morality "); and between differ- 
ent nations composing humanity ("international 

iy"). Religion it in essence the realization of 
one's unity with the Infinite, in the inner life and the 
outer universe, and the regulation of conduct and the- 
emotions for and through such realization. 
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whether of the individual or of the group, are im- 
mense, Yet theidealhas settled deep down into the 
people's soul, and still dominates the sub-conscious 
mind of all sections of the Hindus, and their 
fundamental attitude to life; and this is what has 
earned for them the epithet of the “ mild Hindu.” 

With this view of human society in one’s mind 
it is dificult to accept Dr. H. S. Harrison's 
pessimistic presidential address to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1936, “The mind of man,” he said, 
“singly or in multitude, has little sense of direc 
“tion, and, if it may be suid to have an ultimate 
"айо, that aim is too obscure for formulation." 
The human mind “ has moved forwards and back- 
“ wardsandsideways, in and out of control, without 
“knowing what its destination might turn out to 
“de.” Similarly the American ethnologist, Dr. 
Robert Lowie, calls civilization a “ planless 
“ hodgepodge, a thing of shreds and patches ” and 
declares that “neither morphologically nor 
“dynamically can Society be said to have 
“ progressed from a stage of savagery to a stage of 
“ enlightenment.” (Primitive Society, pp. 440-441.) 

More cheering appears to be the prospect held 
out by eminent biologists and physical scientists 
Who hold that man is capable of continuous pro- 
gross by taking in his own hands the direction of 
his cultural development, and that humanity may 
not have been mistaken in thinking itself free 
to choose between good and evil, to decide its 
direction of development and within limits to 
carve its own future: eg, Sir James Jeans, 
Halley Stewart Lecture 1935. Professor Julian 
Huxley, both in his Halley Stewart Lecture and 
in his presidential address to the zoological section 
of the British Association (1936) expresses himself 
in analogous words. 

The ancient Hindu sages had a concept of stages 
or ‘sheaths’ of what they called the soul— 
Annamae Kosha, the gross body; Pranamae 
Kosha, the vital body; Manamae Kosha, the 
mental body; Vijnanamae Kosha, the higher 
mental body (or pure reason) and the purified will; 
all sheathing the Anandamae Kosha, or the spiritual 
core. They laid down a complete code covering 
all aspects of life, individual, domestic, and social, 
to lead up to a realization of self-knowledge and’ 
self-control, not to the stripping off of the 
‘sheaths.’ Modern science has told us so much. 
of the interweaving of mental and spiritual affairs, 
‘as wo call them, with endocrine organs, sex, and. 
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жо on, that мо feel “self-knowledge and self- 
* control ’ expresses the Indian ideal better than 
Professor Julian Huxley's notion of “ letting the 
“ mammal die within us.” 

With these thoughts in mind, let us then see 
that, to study a people; we live and move amongst 
them, learn something of their language, share 
something of their life at least in thought and 
sympathy, make their joys and sorrows our own, 
thinking black with the black men, brown with 
the brown, yellow with the yellow, and white with 
the white. Та this process we shall at any rate 
cultivate objectivity of mind in ourselves, one of 
the highest attainments of thought and sympathy. 
Tf a student. work in this spirit, he cannot fail to 
realize the organic unity and dynamic nature of 
the culture he is studying, the vital function that 
each item and aspect of the culture fulfils in the 
entire scheme of it, and the bond that unites them 
all into a whole, 

‘The Functional School has introduced a helpful 
realistic method of presentation, with copious 
concrete documentation from incidents and in- 
stances collected in the field, that bring into clear 
relief the meaning of a custom or institution and 
its inter-relation with other parts of the culture 
and with the ideal behind the culture, and its 
function in its entire scheme, This method, how- 
ever, has so far been applied mostly (perhaps only) 
in delineating some partioular institution or 
aspect of a culture, such as the ceremonial kula 
exchango-system of the Trobriand Islanders, 
totemism in Australia, the kinship-system of the 
primitive Polynesian Tikopia, and the sexual life 
of the Trobriand Islanders. The inter-relations 
of the particular institution with other parts of 
the entire culture-system have been abundantly 
brought out by such treatment, But, if an entire 
culture is to be dealt with adequately, and properly 
documented by this method, each culture will 
require more than one bulky volume for its 
exposition. Moreover, the function of Social 
Anthropology cannot properly be limited to dis- 
covering the functional inter-relations and the role 
of specific customs and rites in the entire social 
complex. Historical relations, past and present, 
and other conditions that have helped to produce 
the fundamental attitudes or genius of a culture, 
also require investigation. ‘The functional method 
cannot therefore be expected to supplant theortho- 
dox method of ethnographical monographs, but 
will, no doubt, very usefully supplement it. 
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"The existing method of concise classifed 
presentation in an ethnographic monograph of the 
various aspects of a culture will have to be 
continued, with the added feature of pointed but 
passing references to their inter-relations and 
to the functional nexus that binds them into one 
integral whole, Tt would, of course, be very help- 
ful and illuminating to have, in addition to the 
orthodox monograph dealing with a tribe or com- 
munity as a whole, special „volumes dealing 
functionally with important special aspects of 
particular cultures. We need to write, in the 
light of intimate knowledge and deep sympathy, 
diaries and tales (I shall not call them novels) 
containing unvarnished realistic delineation of 
authentic concrete scenes from primitive life 
inaction, ‘The difference between such books and 
books written by casual visitors and holiday- 
makers will be seen by a comparison of Verrier 
Elvin's fascinating volumes Leaves of the Jungle 
and Phulmat of the Hills, vivid glimpses of Gond 
life, with the more or less imaginary and over- 
drawn account of an unnamed tribe, with perhaps 
just a few grains of distorted fact hidden under 
^ cartlond of fiction, in such books as Vivian 
Meik's The People of the Leaves. The vital facts 
of human culture are facts of spiritual experience ; 
and. therefore the historian of culture must seek 
to identify himself in spirit with the state of 
soul-evolution of the people he studies, 

Then will come unbidden, as it were, to his inner 
perception a fall comprehension of the inner 
meaning of the customs and institutions which he 
has carefully observed and studied. It is through 
concentrated contemplation of facts, scenes, and. 
incidents, as well as outstanding personalities, 
‘that we may develop an intuition of the direction. 


‘A BEAM OIL-PRESS IN TUNISIA. By Professor 
Iibusirated, 


479. Te datas of thie you, 1028, 1 visited 

the village of Toujan in ‘Tunisia; the 
place ison the seaward facing slopes ofthe Kef 
‘Toujan, about forty miles to the south of Gabes 
and about the same distance from the frontier of 
Tripolitana. 16 is now conveniently visited by a 
car from Gabes. At the edge of the village is the 
oil-press, and I thought it worthy of a, careful 
examination as it is so very close to the type 
observed by the late W. R. Paton and Professor 
J. L, Myres in Kalymnos, a type which enabled 
Professor, Myres to give the true explanation of 
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of the vital impulse of a people's life—the par- 
ticular Dharma or spiritual nexus that integrates, 
sustains, and nourishes that culture. ‘This process 
of illumination might suggest fruitful lines of 
investigation in Cultural Anthropology. 

‘Thus the objective methods of investigation of 
cultural data have to be helped out, not only 
by historical imagination and a background 
of historical and geographical facts, but also 
by a subjective process of self-forgetting 
absorption or meditation (dhyana), and intuition 


bom of sympathetic immersion in, and 
self-identification with, the society under 
investigation, 


The spread of this attitude by means of anthro- 
pological study can surely be a factor helping 
forward the large unity-in-diversity-througħ-sym- 
‘pathy that seems to an Indian mind to bé the 
inner meaning of the process of human evolution, 
and the hope of a world perplexed by a multitude 
of new and violent contacts, notably between 
Eastern and Western civilizations. The better 
minds in India are now harking back to the old 
ideal of culture as a means of the progressive: 
realization of the one Universal Self in all indi- 
vidual- and .group-selves, and the consequent 
elevation or transformation. of individual and 
“national” character and conduct, through a 
spirit of universal love. ‘The anthropological 
attitude while duly appreciating and fostering the 
varied self-expression of the Universal Spirit in 
different communities and countries, and not 
by any means seeking to mould them all in one 
universal racial or‘cultural pattern, is expected, 
to help forward a synthesis of the past and the 
present, the old and the new, the Bast and the 
West. 


R. M. Dawkins, F.B.A., Exeter College, Ozford: 











the stone monuments in the Tripolitana known 
a5 'senams': he bas quite conclusively shown 
that, these are what is left of presses for the 
making of olive oil, of the type of the Kalyniüos 
pressi They must have very closely resembled 


YThs Xo a paper, road in January 1800, 
On the Age and Purpose of the. Megalithio Structures of 
Tripoli and Barbary, of which an abstract was printed: 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Second. 
Series, vol. XVII, pp. 280-293. The Kalymnos press is. 
described and figured in an article, On some Karan and 
Hellenic Oit-presses, by W. R. Paton and J. 
in J. H. S., xvit, 1898, pp. 209-317. Е 
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bis one, which I found in working order and in 
fall use at Toujan. Presses of this kind are 
called beam-presses : the pressure is exerted by a 
long horizontal wooden beam, pivoted at one 
епі во as to be free to move in a vertical plane, 
bs . amd at the other end fitted with an arrangement, 
y which a heavy stone can be raised into a 

position of suspension. "The bags containing the 

already crushed olive pulp are placed in a pile 

fon the bed of the press, which is under the 

; central part of the beam, and when the stone is 
set hanging from the free end, the pressure on 

the bags is considerable. The oil flows down into 

a receptacle placed conveniently by the channelled 

ded of the press; in the ‘senams ’ this reservoir, 

the bed of the press and the stone are all found 

in situ, close to the oblong stone frame to which 
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the beam was pivoted. ‘The other parts, the 
‘beam and the gear by which the stone was raised, 
have naturally entirely perished, and it is the 
merit: of Professor Myres's paper that in it he 
perceived. from the analogy of the Kalymnos 

the true meaning of the various parts of 
‘these Tripolitan ‘senams.’ ‘The whole structure 
‘of the ‘Kalymnos press is shown in Big. 1, which is 
`` Tigre reproduced from ‘Paton and Myres' article 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Tt will be seen. 
“that the stone is raised from the ground to its 
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position of suspension at the end of the beam by 
‘means of a screw, which is below held to the top 
of the stone and above works through a screw- 
threaded hole at the end of the beam. ‘The screw 
is tumed by a pair of horizontal handles. The 
precise way in which the stone in the ' senam " 
‘presses was lifted cannot now be determined, but 
here the Toujan press suggests that the method 
‘was something more primitive than the Kalymnos 
use of a screw. The Toujan press bas no screw, 
but the stone is lifted by a simple gear of ropes 
and wooden reels. The sketch in Fig. 2 of the 
front view of the press will make the method 
plain, In the centre of the diagram, which is not 
drawn to scale, is the front end of the beam; at 
‘Toujan the trunk of a palm tree was used and the 
section is therefore roughly circular, Below the 








8 USE AT ANGINUNTA IN KAVYDUOS, 
(he press-bed and voeight-stone are unshaded.) 


(Reproduced by permiaion [rom JH. S zii, 1808, p. 210, Ag. 1) 


end of the beam and resting on the ground is the 
weightstone; in this case a massive block some 
six feet long. Fixed into it at each end are two 
upright pieces of wood, each pierced with a hole; 
these holes serve as the beatings for a wooden 
cylinder or reel. ‘The barrel of the reel has holes 
sunk in it into which the ends of long levers can 
be inserted; by means of these levers the reel is 
made to revolve, A couple of men can exert a 
considerable force in this way. Above the end 
of the beam is another reel working in bearings 


{ ла] ] 


























чо. 2. DIAORAM OP THE TOUJAN BEAM-PRESS, 


a. The upper resl; b. Tho beam upon which it rests: 
s The end of tho horizontal beam of the press; d. T 

Tower reel; e, Holos for tho insertion of the: levers; 
i, The uprights carrying the bearings; ¢. The weight 











in the same way as the lower reel. ‘The uprights, 
with the bearings, are supported by a stout beam 
which runs from one side to the other of the little 
house which shelters the whole apparatus. This 
upper reel has no arrangement for levers, and із, 
in fact, well above the rest of the machine. То 
each end of the lower reel ate attached the ends 
of a stout rope of suitable length. 

When the press is to be used the first operation 
is to raise the outer end of the beam, in order to 
place beneath its middle part the pile of bags 
Containing the olive pulp to be pressed; these 
bags naturally rest on the actual bed of the 
press, on the edge of which is the grooved channel 
by whicli the oil flows away into a receptacle 
arranged at a lower level. Paton and Myres have 
given several drawings of these press-beds; I 
could not well see the details of the one at 
Toujan, but it cannot have differed in' any 
essential from the usual form. The beam is lifted 
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in this way. ‘The loop of rope is lifted and passed 
over the upper reel; it is then brought down and 
placed so that it hangs beneath the outer end 
of the beam. The lower reel is then turned by 
means of the levers. "The ends of the rope thus 
wind themselves round the reel; this shortens 
the loop so that it presently lifts the end of the 
beam and holds it at the height required, the 
beam moving on its inner pivoted end. So little 
force is needed to do this that the weight of the 
stone keeps the lower reel from rising; the beam 
gives way first. ‘The bags are then placed in 
position and the end of the beam is allowed to 
drop; the middle part then rests on the top of 
the heap of bags. ; 

‘Then follows the actual application of pressure. 
to the beam by raising the stone. ‘The rope is 
removed from its first position and hung over the 
end of the beam. The upper reel plays no further 
part in the work. ‘The lower reel is turned by 
means of the levers ; this operation first tightens 
the rope ; then as the rope winds round the reel, 
the reel is brought closer to the beam, and this 
raises the reel and the attached stone, and the 
stone isthus lifted right off the ground. The whole 
weight of the stone then hangs from the end of 
the beam and the foll leverage is brought to bear. 
on the pile of bags. ‘To maintain this pressure the 
stone must of course be kept in the suspended 
position, and I looked to see if there was any 
device for doing this without the necessity of 
the men holding on to the levers continuously, 
but I could see no sign of any such labour-saving. 
contrivance, 

The bags in which the pulp is Packed are 
woven in the form of a sphere with a sufficiently 
large round opening; a little like a common 
form of lobster pot. Bags of this sort are used. 
in Crete, where they are called malathounia. In- 
other places the pulp is wrapped in square 
pieces of goats’ hair cloth, the corners of which 
are folded over like the envelope of a letter; as 
many of these square packets as the press will 
have room for are piled up one above the other. 

Tt seems to me almost certain that the ' senama " 
of the Roman period were worked in this way, 
rather than by the more advanced method of a 
Screw such as was used in the old press on 
Kalymnos. Toujan is so close to the Tripolitana. 
that it is quite possible that a search in the neigh- 
bourhcod would reveal actual ‘senams’; as it 
is, I saw only this modern descendant of these 
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ancient presses. There was probably a still 
earlier stage in which the stone was forcibly 
lifted and hung on to the end of the beam. Later 
would come the reels and gear as T sew them at 
Toujn. The next stage would be the Kalymnos 
press, where the beam is worked by a screw. 
‘The Toujan mill was in a very, very small house; 
so small and ill-lighted that a photograph was not 
possible. In another part of the house was a 
roller mill of the usual type for the first crushing 
of the olives; a dise-shaped mill-stone moves 
round and round on a circular stone bed; this 
part of the machinery has, it seems, never been 
Altered in any essential particular, and the one at 
‘Toujan was exactly like those seen everywhere else. 
Tt. was worked, I. think, by human labour; as a 
role it is an animal which walks round and round 
the bed to keep the stone rolling over the olives. 

I should add that a few miles north-west of 
‘Toujan is the troglodyte village of Matmata, and 
in one of the houses there I saw a press exactly 
like the one at Toujan. These houses are very 
curious. They consist each of a circular hole cut. 
down into the rock to a depth of about thirty 
feot and of about the same diameter ; the bottom 
‘of the hole is flat and is reached through a sloping 
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International Congress of Anthropological and 
{74 Eetvooaial Sconces: Second Session, 
Copenhagen, 1-6 August, 1938. 
"The Second Sewon of this Congeens was held. in 
the University of Copenhagen, and. was attended 
by over 700" members and associates, of whom 
moro than 150 were British, An” ununu 
large number of the registered member were 
i the meetings’ were well filed md 
licusmione were often lively. The admirable 
arrangements made by the Danish Organizing 
Committee and. the Ladies Committee were 
füiently carried out by the. Offcem and Staff. 
"under the leadership of the President Dr. ‘Thomas 
Thomsen, the Danish Seorotary, Dr. Kai Birket 
Smith, and the Hon. Tréasurer, Mr, Kjeld Rordam. 
"The Congre wai under the Patronage of 
Majesty King Christian of Denmark and Iceland, 
who honoured. the inaugural meeting with his 
presence. "he President, having declared the 
Tongres open, speeches of welcome were made 
by Dr. P. Munch, Minister of Foreign Affairs, bY 
the representatives of Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
and by those of Germany, Turkey, France, U.S.A. 
Great Britain and Italy; to which the President 
replied in am address devoted to the history of 
anthropological’ and ethnologieal studies in 
Denmark 
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passage, the opening of which, the front door of 
the house, is naturally at some little distance. 
"The rooms all open on the floor of the pit; some- 
times there are higher rooms reached by steps, 
but the usual houses have just the fringe of 
rooms; the best house we were shown had ten 
rooms. ‘There were living-rooms, store-rooms, @ 
stable, and in one house there was an olive press. 
‘The position was very cramped and the exact 
details were not easily visible, but it was certainly 
of the same type as the Toujan press. Of these 
houses the Matmata region must have several 
hundred; a view taken from the air shows the 
whole area closely pitted with these circular 
excavations. The ground between the houses 
produces palm trees mixed with olives, much as 
in the island of Djerba, Custom does not allow 
strangers to approach the edge of the pits for fear 
of intruding upon the privacy of the harem; I 
could only look down into the houses we had just 
visited, where the women had therefore been 
cleared out of the way. At the edge of the settle- 
ment an above-ground market place and a few 
houses for shops have been built, but the great 
majority of the people live in these troglodyte 
dwellings. 


OF SOCIETIES. 
‘The work of the Congress was distributed among. 







ed. 
and general, ae 
and ‘phonographie neon ‘Daugaard 
Jensen on Greenland, Anci nd by 
Dr. 8. G. Morley (for the Carnegie Institution) on 
Researchin the Middle Area of Central America, 

Tn the section for Anatomy and Biotypology. 
Dr. Y, Weidenreich diseussed the Classification of. 
Fossil Hominidae with special reference to Sinanthro- 
pus Pekinensis. De. Bleure, Dr. Mkerl and 

Nordenatreng examined the conception. of 

Race, and the Classification of Mankind by 
Subdirivision І 

‘Among physiological papers were several on 
Bhd roupa by. Drs. Strong. Кадак Силен, 
MaeConaill, Jamagnini, and Popoff; Dr. Eugen 
Fischer's paper on Race and Inheritance of Mental 
Qualities roused lively discussion, and there were 
other illustrations of the effects of race-crosing, 
and other questions of heredity. "The sections for 
Psychology and Demography held short sessions, 
but the papers of М. Mauss, Fait social ct caractère, 
Prof. E. Rubin, Perception and Anthropology, and 
Dr. Ivoren on Population Statisties in Denmark 
deserve mention, 

In Ethnology, Prof. Edmund Hatt traced the 
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Ownership of Cultiwated. Land; Prof. Heystevuris, Several special exhibits were arranged by tho 
"he Economic Surplus and its Disposal in Primitive National Musenm, for palieo-pathological finds 

Economy: Dr. Raymond Firth, the Characteristics from Om in Jutland, casts of Sinanthropus 


j of a. Primitive Economy; and Mr. Peake, the First 
Cultivation of Wheat and the Early Spread of 
Agriculture. In Aaiatio Ethnography, there was û 
Sequence of papers on Nomatim by Profe, Myres, 
Haas, Vaast van Bulok and 8.7, К. Baker; and on 
recent excavations in Anatolia by Profs, Arik and 
Kans. In African, American and  Oceanian 
Ethnography the communications were mainly 
оп points of detail, some novel and interesting. 

"Ie problems of Aretio Ethnography naturally 
received special attention, in view of the unique 
collections and field work of the National Museum. 
Dr. Jenness examined Prehistoric 
г Jrom Asia to America and Dr. Collins the Origin and. 

Relationship of the Old Bering Sea Culture. 

In European Ethnography and Folklore—e new 
soction mainly due to the support of Scandinavian 
colleagues—special attention was given to agrioul- 
tural customs, by Profs. do Vries, Ei 
Sydow, Uldall, Rividre, Corso and Vui 
Berg discussed Aretio Culture-elementa i. Standi- 
havia; and Prof. Nilsson the question of the 
‘Ancient Origin of Modern Potk-customs. 

Tn Sociology and Religion Dr. Brondsted 
discussod tho question Hou far can Archaology and 
Prehistory serve as foundation for the study of 
intellectual culture? and Dr. Lehmann the Contri- 
bution of Blnolony to the piehiatario Arehaolony of 
Religion ‘Pro. Malinowali's paper on the Dynami 
af contemporary Diffusion, and Miss Lindgrens on 

locia! Change due o Culture Contact, raised interest- 
îng points of method, aa well as of fact. 
angue and. Writing dil not doit many 
papers, but tho Structure of Creole Languages was 
examined by Drs. Galdi and Hjelmslev, and the 
Problem of Common Language in Belgian Congo 
by, Prof. Vaast van Bulok. 

‘Throughout, the presidente of sootions woro to 
be congratulated on their observation of tho time- 
table, and the executive on the ample supply of 
printid abstracts, 





































































Kings and Councillors. By A. M. Hocart ; London 
175 ae "and Cairo (The Egyptian University) 
‘and interpretations 


his ia a book of analy 
of veri poitieo'reitgioua Institutions made În accord- 
фсе їй, А Pattern of Riwal OF tho iind familiarized 
ЗУ Profesor S. Жооке collecon of essays on 
Fuji and Ritual? to which ou author contributed. 
‘The’ method adopted is lang the equational ойо 
favoured in rouetof hin provious ота: for example, 
з эме tho unfailing equation,” the «муо = 
As rice and xi the divine boing to whom tho 
/. mee i made (p. 82) or tho king = qol - world c 
1з: it objet (o ality sesumed i such equa: 
ts Sens the fce oi td rowmded off too neatly 
"holed, to be convinsing, and Yn fact D author 
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Pat tia adit a wast of evidence that he “thing im ritual ‘The:situal turns spon the. fast that) 
Глы] ў E 


Pekinensis, skulls from Lagoa Santa in Brazil. 
remains of early breeds of sheep and dogs, Chinese А 
And African art, books and manuscripts dealing 

with Scandinavian’ voyages to Greenland and 
Vinland, prehistorio antiquities from Hyderabad 

and from Anatolia, 

Visits were paid to the open-air museum at 
Lyngby (where Farüeso and other folledances 
were performed), to the castles of Elsinore and 
Frederiksborg, and, after the Congress, to many 
prehistoric and other sites. 

‘Tho traditional hospitality of the Danish people 
exprewed itself in evening receptions at. the 3 
National Musenm, the Ny-Karlsberg Museum of... 7 
Seulpture, and the Engineers" Institute by а formal х 
entertainment and welcome by the. Mayor of 

in the ‘Town Hall; and by a farewell 
dinner followed by dancing and enjoyment, of ће ў 
famous "Tivoli gardens. 

‘The Council re-appointed the standing com- 
ittocs for arctic research, and for standardization 
of anthropological methods : and established others. | 
to doal with anthropological and ethnological 
terminology, with the position of anthropology 
and ethnology in publio education, with the à 
provision mado by various countries for tho conser. 1, 
Vation of aboriginal peoples whose mode of life ie 
of sciontifio interest, and with the problems of 
‘megalithic cultures. 

Jt was groed to, hold, thio Third Session, of the 
Congress in 1942; but though several invitations 
wars received or foretold, the choice of a plaoo of 
meoting was postponed and referred to tho Bureau 
of the Congress. 

In every way the Copenhagen Congress was 
completely” succesful, and worthy. of ke. kind 
hosts, the Danish people, the City of Copenhagen, 
and iho Offers and, Organaing Commitee, who 
spared no efforts in its preparation and manage: 
ment. TIAM. 







































terme. "unfortunata " for the conslution at which he. 
ima and also a degree of doubt about the universality. 
Of parta of his Pattern, as, for example in the нооту. 
St peoples or settlements which in somo casas, ho sag 
APIS i way to ecotomy Cha. T pear 
pp; 3045; 
it seems ioo that he'may have sensed a d 
actfcinilty in his plating out of tho world, for 
{р бө: Man i nota foleroooam; ho has tà be mde 
Pane in order that he may control the universe for 
1р реш Т ril тамы en equum 
«iat ena ot tere,” "Phe meaning attached by hi. 
fo rian a ‘euros ny, hap bere 0. 
om the following two passages: wie most parton. 
larly to inant pon this equivalence which ir } 
of imitation, which is itself the most fundamental, 


of 
взуө 
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“ono thing ean be made equivalent to another and so 
{м рин» remains’ the most constant throughout 
{аө ае "р. 3). Next: ~ Riaad equivalente no- 

°. whero consista in material identity, bub in staring a 
“common spin, Ifo or whatever you choose to call it 
08 tho common spirit that ia ritually important 
= the bodies are merely mean to got at it (p. 38). Hore 
wo may distinguish a kind of mysticism that may have 

E among othar tinga, to declaro thet 

He“ definitely abjures the methods of Tylor and his 
‘sueccore "whom he appoars to consider se merely 

5 collectors of тра " (р, 3), while i other pasagos 
he ploris the reionslatiahtorian (pe 160), the 

М foal rationalist * (p. 114, m, 2) and indeed 

515, llis work im general. tiit ia founded on what he 
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y terms " direot evidence" preferring the circumstantial” 
^..." though of course all serious "rationalisti " studenta. 
‘uso both, whether of a material ora paychologioal nature. 

‘At the background of such evidence, according to the 


itor fis ben aed petam OF teow fa ang 
SS da central pillar tnd the various elements of the 
palier pooled on his Ne Court ead is fetions, 
E fe peas or warand ty aco gion anaxtonies 
senor an tied topic den ih dem i 
ste? жый an tie. Church and the State he 
1 i Af Commander Chief" Temple: 
JE, mia duae moti lo erable Fran ГЫ eda 
(UL бш г or samp the ety Ras nt fan 
: ооо ат а Gf defe, willen at wei 
Vig out шет е the royal gat PE о The 
Ying iust bo a capable leader ia war, not for the ample 
Teton tata gol ht he to ong topo ie 
: ola but bone he sr divin und past be om 
RI ut the elmenta of un idoal god's charactar? h 
ave Bie are af d mat qoa qu 
such as Indre and, like him, must bo a thunder-gc 
Рам ИЛ ham, a o the prooding cte, the 
Ж ашу бя бе Боги). Те миг буга мети 
“o-togret that he cannot analyze Horus, tho faleon-god 
of Bart down а шггей (р ipt me Phe 
Е ААА СИИИ 
X pum o Mm x eius dii, Mo pronl, арна 
Ma oe i ud dn Dill gos of early tania 
diete wht, hat dd abl У 
Saa piron theologically e eds amiet 
"roy o atas Ма had foerinnere oüeof them, 










































уму ©, фә шошо eywem of eun, or pattems 
I vp in heaven, Another may bo oboro in tho 
ешм of the wiriedy orthodox” school ol, Froudia 





Payeho-analyste for whom the materialistic interpret 
Hon of materiel facta in merely muperdcial and the true 
meninga aro to bo discovered only by analyses, on the 
aao of tho sub-consoions, according with the phys 
pattern at which that school hum arrived- aeo 
дааро, Ока Каена" Animism, Magic and th 
Di "Again, something resembling a pattern 
îs dieeraible in ihe theory, labelled by some as 
рео, that attributes the most important features 
of culturo "to the influence of ancient Egypt. -This 
béory has groaily influenced cur author who, in chap. 
Trl, with ite motto" For God js Life," shows the core 
‘of hi thesis to bo that mankind's groat quest ia, through 
+ age end lion, to varo fe ied Pe i Vr 
A eludes, ery naturally, fertility, prosperity an 
- italy (p. 32]: thi is du quest that tbe ^ hello 
(secoli put forward aa the gront stimulant for culture- 
эм 


узе тшде and 

ofa” are onglobed : 

аан ervor since ritual ia but their technique, 
‘he author haa recognized (p. 3). 

PA Oep. 1L iTho Witnesses,” tho author has ex- 





















which enter into tho ' quest. 
the term ` 





itual, which seems 
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Pounded hie method, “He declares his preference for 
Pofreumstantian to." diee" evidence, 1o. which, he 





inis но пацова are too much bound, He has 
ther set up a bogey in the anthropologists whos 
tells un, ako dade fontaron af Iit from many regions 
And compound from them a creation which they fabel 
Primitive Culture"; but the challenge la deprived 
of force by the author's own method, for tho * witnesses * 
Summoned by him aro takon from all parta of tho globe 
and frora any period in history, beginning with the ancient 
Egyptians (p. 20), Historical development has received 
oo litte attention aa the lack of it has ed to some real 
terror, nich aa in his acount of Horus and of wur 

ft the origin of temps, on which afew lies may not be 
amie. 

"Tbe sun has been worshipped in many times and places, 
‘but not always neconsarily tu supremo god... a suprem- 
Ay wes to have begun In Egypt where there are traces 
of the sovereignty of ita exponente, tho Hollopolitans, 
Inthe predynaatie age, That sovereignty waa temporary 
but tie official royal religion авио а sirong solar 
character when, some centuries Tater, tho solae priesta, 
говду strong, took advantage of the falling Fourth 
Dynasty to found their own. 

Temples havo boon raised by tho author to a very 
тук plane whereas a historical survey would. show 
their beginnings, at leat in Egypt, to have been very 
simplo, aa ous forthe go (per never), that is shelter 
for thoir Images or symbols, to which were attached 
кюу одо nen for tho performanca of religious 
Ceremonies which toay very likely havo included. in the 
Sariy ming, dances suc a, stil survive among, peoples 
Gf beris eure ш Бур ан opinion ef Mame 
has boen taken tu bis; but t was pronounced half 
шту ао when, tho many, important diaroveriea of 
recent yeas were totally unknown. In other casos the 
Authorities aro not always happily chosn, especially 
he ancient anes, suspect aa they most often be for thai 
inertial attitude many examples might. be adduced 
But ie will suto to mention Porphyrius on Zoroaster 
‘and Phitarch on the legendary Numa 

"The author fs of course aware of the part played in 
he development of human Institutions, including the 
Polideo-relgious, by mar» ambition and ealouses 
Er by bio individual strength, wisdom or cunning: Yet 
ao reject, fh Iw a pole! nun en 
Teligon tud e aont sarcastic townrda tho Egyptologie. 
Whe, like Sotho, is blind enough to prefer a direct eo 
Of ia evidence to an anaiyaia destined to mako it о 
A given patior (pp. 00-6). Yot ho must know that, in 
{he time and elfeumatances with whieh he in dealing, 
{he god und his poopie wore in most intimate relation 
and that to conquer à people meant also to conquer ite 
К, тз, (шы огу ард сита he 
fo live together peacefully, аа n Figypt, a fusion of their 

joua outa became "6 human” necessity. In ta 
‘omnection ho has aed “Are we to believe that a mere 
political aceident in a comer of Egypt has bound 
Ration to accept the combination of king, sun. Hon, 
© eagla for evermore 1" We may reply with another 
what Egyptologit has ever harboured such notion? 
n the Ils. too, whence o has derived uo much material 
for his analyses ho moust have observed much blending 
Оов Ө Һе кошти nativo religion with the Vé 
of the conquerors. 

Jt may be appropriate at this time to refer to another 
example, on politic plane, of the Interactions of am 
Sito dn a stato matlar of ret religion importan 
royal coronatione, A historical reviev, sich te Schramm: 
dently published <^ History ofthe English Coronation 
Sill shew how constant auch action haa boon through 
The ambitions, in England of king, pope and barona, WBO 
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played various parts at various times, according to the 

Palltoal eondions o£ the moment." I ono detail of 
Ehe ceremony tho author has made a slight orror in co 

sidering election aa an original features, what he talea na 

‘Kuch was really the recognition of the claimant to the 

throne ax the lawful occupier By heredity, tho principle 
tt which ho himself insists on strongly as being eae 

matters of royalty or. chioftainship— tiat 

"ias of coume boen a regular feature of 

iy for centuriea past.. Tho force of heredity 


















Ín signally exhibited in Charles II, who reckoned the 
‘Years of his reign from the dato of his father's execution, 


"To come tor more general matters: no distinction 
has hoen made between religion in ita two groat stages, 
the early communal and the much later individual 
Which ia mostly an affair of personal salvation, though 

"god with many romains of tho earl 
distinction, though often ignored, 
tacks of ft has vitated snuch of the author's contentions 
from examples in which molem religion has a part. 

The author's sanl orice in to havo brought t0 our 
view some very primitivo paychological principles under: 
iig large tracta of aocloreligious practice and thelr 
motion on human institutions. His conclusions would 
Ravo been more convincing if he had insisted loss strongly 
‘on tho unity and universality of his pattern. and made ie 

lens constricted to n procrustean bed, Tt 
important of course to disover pattoms, bui ih 
umber more than one and like alt himan thinga, cannot 
Pe immune from flux, growth or decay. 

For no varied and far-reaching a work as thia a really 
ood index in required but, unfortunately for tho 
foarcher, the actual one provides a very poor guide, 

G^): HORNBLOWER. 


MalkCuste, By Celie Dover. With а Price 
aio pe ey edo Sec 
ЕСЕНТАЙ 
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ite vult o erede e Doe Dur to 
sel quietis P cuia d ae e 
ыыт жа i eui t 
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пано ое е зии = 
TT DAR рр an examination of bole 
ee ee i n Potens f pelagus. 
rr as anna 07 УЦ пиен ds 
Monal ‘el alg and ann at 
a Roe el 
My fo e ve wat fe 
ы Da Zur a tmn de 
Ao pete ar ats ud C e Det 
for. sonia ger on th er He dos, however. 
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pfe epe fpe 
Te eee ec 
Peri d eid, mi eade er s fefe 


gritty Preface, that 
it exiting end genuine acfntiic knowledge about 
ho way ín which tho physical characteristics of human 
‘communities aro related to, their cultural capabilit 
‘can be written out on the back of à postago stamp. 
And Professor Hogben continues to wonder 
hat the cranial capacities of Anatole France and 
“ Letbnite were ‘ach lem than tho lowmt recorded 
Steg of may ethnie grou, dns nof dina 
"i painstaking anatomists from continuing to catalogue 
шг measurement in Kenya and the Transkei, or 

























































































“the Eugenics Review and the Transactions of ‘the 
“ Royal Society of South Africa from publishing their 
“results in tabular form.” 





‘Tho psoudo-scientific dogma of English eugenists and 
$ г 
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erman fascists aro held up to casy ridioulo by Me 
Dover; but far more diMeult opponents, scientihoally 
speaking, than Hitler or Captain Pitt Rivers are thoes 
жм who may not agree with Mr, Dover that 
few generations black genes are bound to veld to white: 
that nagro features disappear into tho < Mediterranean © 
typo dangerous phrase ^ For oue author believes that 
the whole of mankind i steadily hybridizing into» dark 
hito, of the seme physical type, whether in India 
South баен. Атона ог Рула, Но й convinced 
hat already Man in far too mixed ever to droam of racial 
ЖГ this view wich historical data; he 
B 'oqually sure that the Һа саме is potentially a man 
of equal intelligence and strength of character a his 
white brother.” Thin letter conviction ho. illustrates 
With a short account of Eurasian history, shoving hov 
teonomie pressure has forced hall-castos into, cultural 
miery. A chapter ‘davoted. £0" the. young. Rursaan 
su Doro is only tron ig many of 
{ho groat and gifted men of mixed blood, whom history- 
booka too often record without a hinê of thoir truo 
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Тот, а Supplement to Totemism and Exo 
Pra by Sie yO. Praca London 10 
ATI. Miti. eit opp Prie di 
ivan enowlig of A Jane fears method 
tho te of коншу Jolas р Тиши and 
Exoyamy is a fair indication of the contents. Except 
fastu dte is vhs heecutun Prof. lur etg 
ыы а баада ТЕ) a Darts 
Mole ic non tegi tham i mal os bc 
{steel niet al no fen operation but capers 
hay’ ested "and 











all bearing upon the .questions then discussed and 


‘affording additional support to tho viows thon put 
forward: ‘One or two Hitler curious and unfamiliar 

garies of totemic practice appear, as in tho case of 
‘the use of what appears to bo ап abstract idoa, as at 
‘Folnonoma in tt York aroa of Australia where 
qeinpiloii or "sesual licence, ia reported ns a totom; 
ог of some form of words, a prohibition on the use of 
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ieee hand down from fathar to cid end немей 
Xd e atem Tor purposes of exugamy, among the dos 
Speaking peoples of S. Nigeria. Te is interesting to find 
Я mittel té a totem ceremony, m d 
York peninsula again, after making thomi smell o true. 
ahildren of the totem by smearing them with moisture 
{rom the armpita, junta before one fins ны 
up on s fortermother, ona rab it over with the bites 
Bwn pups in onder than she may tako to it, One recall, 
Tür ime e te Po Cere ша минен 
"lhout "he amsccinton between body-odour and ideas 
about soul-stuff. 2 

"It would be dangerous to try to eonviet Sir James of 
‘an omission, and even if ne could, where no much infor- 
mation ja given it would be churlish to cavil at one, but. 
йо in omo foren of totem on wiels omo contd wih for 
moro information it ia tho placenta totem. ‘The palette 
or Nera illustrates wine appears tobe «placenta 
Mandard and tho standard, like the totem, ie often 
шоодой with tho external’ soul or with the lifo of a 
fotomise,. "The fairy banner of the MoLeode in so 
impregnated with lilo matter, that not. only does it 
briag victory, but the mere” sight, ofi cauma tho 





























pregnant to givo birth, and a latter-day Mongolian 
Nit ia described by Siruser as cutting the throats of 
his prisoners to soak his standard in their life-blood. It. 


is no doubt thin association of life with the standard 
that has caused it to bo both so important to carry it 
Into battle and yet ко disastrous to lose it tho 
Attention is certainly drawn to the placonta totem of 
the Baganda in the second volumo of Totemism and 
Ezogamy, but thore are others, and nome of thom like 
ho Baganda totem are associated with the plantain 
troo. One clan of the Ho of Kolhan have tho rat hole 
tus a totem because their ancestors" placenta vas buried 
‘The kindred group of Kora in Bengal бао 
tà was placed, because. 
‘that placenta was accidentally eaten by their ancestor. 
Some Yoruba, jt may bo noted, make, according to tho 
rt on tho 1031 census of Nigerin, a practico of eating 
tho placenta. In the Cameroons it in buried, as by the 
Baginda, undor a plantain troe, and the fruit of that 
trov is enton later ¿n by tho child, though we aro not told 
that a woman may be impregnated by tho flower 
falling on fer, a the aguas beliot described ly 
та алу саве it is the very considerable additional 
altro Austenin, wich in, tho mont, important 
mica to Totemiam and Exogamy, 
2 a out, t is probably to Australia 
{that wo most look if we are to find a clue to tho origin 
Ad meaning of the institution, And if that origin and 
meaning arê evor unrevelled it will be owing to the 
"nremitHing labours of Sir James Frazer in, collecting 
find collating all tho aacertanahie facta bearing on the 
‘subject. HH, 
































Tangled Justice. By C. Clion Roberis B.A. Editet 
o e Royo Afton iy Ty e Nido, 
178 з ым йс. бм войне. London 
inten. WT. 18i pp 
m. ee Mrd s sha шашык death 
ar mol voln er nd Major Orione, 
PI tA pe ere ed 
oala mith, Jont prieina poliey In Rant Afoa in larma 
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nity on whom it has been impose, for a variety of 
ons. "n. the frt pase European law has made 
Cp of w number af eto dr es ifie and 
at mupposnd sorcorrm, which among. oan 
кя wade pens dris, und uae vastly. creme 
Sf uber Jf posible offences by lgilative meer 
chr master nd servants lava, past Jw or tone 
fegtletionn, af which nome are nereestatad by modem 
Conditions Dut many exist primarily for the convenience 
OF he Bropean. In. the second, criminal procedure. 
ф based ‘on principles which take no: acount ot the 
tee ашиде тати erime” вт punishment 














‘Thindly, imprisonment carries with it no social stigma 
terrent 


and is not unpleasant enough to have any, 
fic thre no provision for the segregat 
Various types of offender, and where efforts 
‘made to teach trades to prisoners there is no organization 
Which could assist them to wet p in these trades 








release. An Interesting section deals with * the Uganda. 





Norimminal, who is often typical of that class of native 
fender who has begun to show the effect of the 
"influence of civilization’ One of ita effecta, in n 
territory with the ehoapost transport (for natives) 
їп the world, ia the virtual impossibility of preventing 
children from running away from home, to live by their 
Srita în tho townships. 











But quot with approve! a cor? ^ 
opresnten ny extention of tho comptenty o 
rs "and this not on tho ground, whieh admittedly 
b tei em te ti уу 
itty nati opinion, but, simply on, that of, teir 
н таару He” argues or tho abolition, of 
мин punishment and of = punishments involvin 
Sh " on tho ground of their incompatibility wit 
no principles of eilzation, Moreover, His suggestions 
SE ре ines along which the native attitude ean bo 
Anderston may well mislead tho ronder not expert 
in anthropology to whom tho book ia primarily addrosed; 
Fo otter to tho Judge in East Africa n ^ miffcint $ 
planation of the peculiarites of nativo inwy tho stato- 
snot that it la not generally punitivo, boing primarily 
"Pad on a reijusnent of he equilibrium of Society V 
o SY i чо ally go fa to bl th gulf botwoen 
fin and the prisoner as tho bar; and thestatement iut 
ho manetiona underlying primitivo law areno strong that 
s "e aw ir cete adl Mta principes are mot. ques. 
med p.f jcbcurestho ordena isue namely, 
be pealiof Understanding what thon sanctions ar. 
Nevertheless at a timo when both East and Wost 
мск ме seing. To remedy tho deficiencies of. tiir 
Pinal systems by. ihe extention of British procedure, 
hia reminder, that the circumstances of Africa cell 
for a todo designad with their needs in view, ie timely. 
ТОР. МАК. 




















Family and Society: A Study of the Sociology of 
о аге. Бу Corte O. ететт амі 
179 SER E Franpo Шош, б 2o OI 
Жк ы 
rota zen and hin ape. Frampton, 
gg eid üt o n Play 
trs dire ofthe Screg expondo former and 
ома e Ok ers S authore bagi ther 
чт fork, зо ааг, family Шо эшш, буга 
dy ol e rea aieo theo "her fep 
historica] apona ohan mella ЕС 
туу өн Prod len шар o how tat La Play 
ES eda aon teary, 








е воо rather 
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a waste of timo to recount Bachofon’s and Morgan's 
Srorn-out phantasin, and the abrard reconstructions of 
Bebel. On tho other hand, tho whole of the psycho- 
Jogical approach is ignorodyand he functional uo! very 
feciyshatowed Mo И 
this historical survey would therefore bo of very I 
an for professional ies out of Gato and soanty, 
Le Play's work and theories on the family are set out, 
at Tengt» and n biographical skotch provided, The. 
thors’ attitude to thir hero it shown thas“ Any 
Та ку ba as of rim vd u hl 
«Mime ss Howover, thia eontury produced only one 
^ imam oí ihe type of Le Fly (Bras). Hia main 
ar, in that be realized that 
ann th emai al aot. ron 
parity of peoples aro tho result of changes in the soo 
rutur; and these changos aro, duoto Cho relation ot 
famiy to society. o Pl belief that property n 
only possible where a strong family life flourishes, where 
ile "Rem family’ prevents too great individualism, 
ia warmly shared by the autor who sock to provo that 
in America to-day tho disintegration of family Ifo and 
the “unstable tà opposed to (he « patriarchal" family 
tre responsible for too groat a strain. on tho Stato, and 
thu for eeonomio end social chao 
"Th next section ofthe book i devoted to an account 
let ‘The authors examine 
tos a Fornaio 
^ "hia typo in employed 
and would be able to root tho situation 
holly ar in part y gardning and food production. 
Swing. owen, tan fae bomi entre 
induntial families, they aro not sb to adapt һине 
to agricultural lite. Tho conclusion arrived at in, thoro- 
fore, “formal changes in tho situation of à population 
without internal adaptations in tho fami structure 
‘Tre of no particular avail as measures ol long-time 
ж төй! or reconstruction ” (p. 109), Tn contre. to 
this, tho highiy integrated * stem families" of tho Ozark 
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Highlands manage to live on extraordinarily sinall 
incomes and yot to provide for tho whole family without 
any need of state amistance, owing to great family 
solidarity, and ahouldering of & wenk member's burdens 
by the stronger members of the grog 

“Alter detailed descriptions of Aeld.work among the 
Ozark highlandors of Arkansas, tho authors indicate 
the problema of a stranded industrial town, 
hose one mill, it only support, closed down int 1082 
They describe how dale 1 i for weak family 
zation t0 return to prosperity. -° Each Kingsvilian 
Cie tha some yaga colle publio шд 
“oare of him.” They conclude (hat the change is 

"lot toward a now type of family, but toward & dis 
¢ ruption of a family organization and tho partial 

"sorption. of ita members into the larger publio.” 
This is convincing, but tho remedy suggested by the 
anthors la hardly ao: “A strongor familly institution 
sell bo nocessary to losen. tho total toad of respon 
“ mbilities now left t the publi. 

‘Tho paychological approach is thus disdained, Ono 
cannot put baok tho hands of the clock.. Preaent-day 
dendencle mako for tho individual and tli state, and i 
in unless to lament the good old patriarchal daya, when 

rents cand Ht shin wiv la for tha howa“ 
fold, and tho Family Bi lized authority. B 
the ‘authors own account, shir ideal “wom. fain 
‘of the Ozarks live in tho teat squalid, ignorant, mental 
and physical discomfort. -No solution ae all à reached 
day probiema by saying that family 
































to prowont 
should be stronger. : 
те роо lat section ga lengthy traiation from Le 
Iny's Les Ouoriers Buropéens, already quoted in 
‘tho body of the work, "An index is provided, but ia not. 
complete, and there aro various small discrepancies in 
figuros and faota. It soams a pity that so much work 
should have gono into a book which really helps ttle 
o solve our problems, even though it containa a. 
of truth, ALB. V. DREW. 


CORRESPONDENCE. m 


‘The Object of Head-hunting. 

rath Fave added some tro 
180, cena raf iw tia se 
Viertel ae at's sm dae 
by many agricultural tribes, of taking human henda, 
Manta rc he a's 

sry Г рой Нә pori ef da qe 
Er pep o ed 
J. P. Mills’ recent bool te Rengma Nagas (Macmillan 
T oah to ате нее аттат 
PP DP ы Ты Быр ты Бу 
"s be se o t age ie a y Wa 
fria dat ve hen di dO istis TER ЧГ 
ыды ил tma te eir d o rt 
SPD it Po cie m duel 
SR va roster Яр. Ты Bangma on 
Te td me dani anf pen at rei 
Т е cepa th ai an ety 
Men ay cree fa ecm Меры 
К Ыы КЫ М бамы ыг 
Е iD vel ES eel 
Sa dosi ete da i do m 
SETUP ee lie s Me Uer Dite 
т By iade totas fi thal Mage do li 
+: time T took e punitive column across the frontier, 
Teri d Te use ei i 
act gna ит ыт р 





























“ their country was taken over, indulged in huiman 

“ suorifiog at times whan they have been unable to 

^ Obtain heads jm war." 3.0. FRAZER. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

“ Masculine’ and “Feminine ' Presents. 

ПИ Вагон! охор агии иог оь. 


Primi. 
A lao heip to ot plain: 
Tristia mat. Tous bie rr ti fà in 
Tndonexin—calied purehaso-money inthe odor iterate 
shouid Do considered in the light of this exchange of 
dr stud o ridges shows moet lary at 
fis meaning and function in misrepresented when we 
discus vitbout reference to the so-called bride git 

















ifts which aocompahy mar- 
riage. In Indonesia tho clansmen of husband and wife 
Continue to exchange gifta om various subsequent 

Та Indonesia those gifta show a distinction as to sex. 
"hose given by the relations of the bridegroom aro 
differentinted. from those coming from the side of the 
woman. ‘Thus Drabbo of Tenimbar informs us’ that, 
from the part of the woman only those attioles ate given 


‘which appertain to women, eir, produce from the gar <. 
{ 188 ] 
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“Фк Телеу and Mr. Wayland’. dat 
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ens, for these are cultivated by the women; tho loin- 
loth and the sarong, for women weave the i 
adornments (bracelet i 
ecklaces. The husban 
gn palmwine, harvested by the mo 
fing an hing the omamenta oF ine man, (eas. 

gold, ancî the sword). ` I is unthinkable that tho 
husband clan should present a necklace, or the relations 
of the wife palm-vine. 

Among the ‘Toba Bataks this differentiation as to sex 
in ‘pill "preserved in the names used to indicate the 
presentations. The presenta from the side of the woman. 
re aliod ulos (m woven cloth), those from the ean’ of 
the man piso (= knit). 

‘ks is well known we owe our apreci 
important rlo played by tho exchange of 
1o Malinowskt' brilliant study on the Kula 
tgain two kinds of presenta are exchanged : the ошто, 
of Jong necklaces of'zed shell, and tho mual, or bracelets 
of hla ahell. These articles also represent differen: 
tiation aa to ex, Prof. Malinowski reminds mo of his 
singonats ofthe Western Paeife, p» 308," When two of 

le opposite valuables meot in tho Kule and am ex- 
Ж hangaa, it ia maid that these two have married. The 
Ж rales are conceived as a femalo principle, and 
“necklaces л the male?" The altare ovon aadd ^ be 
ther passages alo are highly interesting 
the Indonesian. data; the exchange. of gi 
relations by marriage (pp. 184, 183, 372 aqu., 503) and. 
tho rola that the muali and sulava play ir 
fonvinced that the study of bride-price ts à. 
‘mutual exchange of prosents wil glvo a now 
Tn meanings ana conversely that vo have to grasp the 











‘clan offers masculine articles, 
; the yield of 













































жш nyiaboian in the exchange” of ita, heh я 
foveal o it H. Ba FISCHER. 
Шум. 





‘The Stone Age Cultures of Uganda. (Cf. Max, 
1516, 00) 
Sin; As Dr. Leakey has stated hia opinion that 
She M Horton. (Pee Aj Industry ie nacti 
similar to that of Oldoway; Bed 111, f.e» Barly Achou- 
ш, Т cannot, of coure, rain any longer the us of he 
Torn" Middle Acheulean "for thla industry, 1 would 
point out, however, that my nae of do term * Pharo A” 
and always haa beens synonymous with ° Early 
dle Aeheülean, in other worda, transitional between 
tho two,- T regardod tho M Horizon Phase A. industry 
fu lator tlian Chat jn Dod TII partiy because of what 
Semed to be à mare advanood ange of faking and 
tly because the M appeared to provido relativ 
Trove cleavers than Bea Hi, whero thoy appear for tho 




















А and B also seemed 
suggested that no very 





table beoe the gu 
Fe tn open betwen tr And Dr, Leakey 
A "haee D. ie most probably of Bed ТУ, Middle 
авшам date and type- In our experienco, the 
lu A rema vere frequently overlain Бу Phase B 
тизм, Т when Doth wero present, they waro always 
TD ey cle nasocation. "We did not find the etek 
‘loon Oureiven but ita discovery wae only & matter 
OF tim, and. T "understand that i" han been found 
fcentp, ‘do not, of course, know the extent oF nature 
Of fh pation tr no avdane ot tbe fine 
Gf our work that it might bo as groat aa is plied by 

I dating of tho two 
O ша б de tequrdon suggerd Quat iÈ was not 
aa had on the separation waa not a 
digo cus, and Mr Wayland has himaolf stated that ib 
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‘ago mor than foto wo " (of. Max, 1987, O), 
‘Ne. Wayland would bo good enough to give the 
dota of this dirion, which be regarde ta such a con 
Silorabo diastem, if loc & disconfümmity. Роны а 
Фо has always understood that Mr. Wayland inter. 
rcted tho M Horizon ae representing an important dry 
Zecilation in his pluviel scheme, i would. be valuable to 
oun what climate importance ho now attachea both to 
it and to the second horizon (hia N and my Afs Phase B). 
‘Ae tj. until tnis correspondence began, Y bad only 
ft Wayland'a owm information to go on, to the soot 
that tne -Horizon alone represented a slimatic break 
Ša tho Kagera 100 ft. $ terraco, and 1 imagined that he. 
a weil aa ourselves, regarded any closoly related rubblos 
©: indurated horizons as belonging ¢0 ihe same dry 
epoch, though they might have beers of slightly diferent 
ок, corresponding to tho difference in time between 
lecossio singe the rise ала fall of tlio water-level ix 
the val 
‘With ard to Mr. Wayland’ maggostion (Max, 1088, 
e), that should rename my ‘NeHorizon (16 ft 3. 
bve the MC‘ Horizon and com 
industry), 1 would point out that this was frat named 
in July, 1088, by mi and that Mr. Wayland has himself 
admitea ita priority (Blaa, 1937, 07). ince 108, it ua 
overal times boon referred to in print and ia charactori 
tic industry nd its relation to the M-Horizon described, 
M. Wayland. evidently did not understand that it 
эмей ба ап entity, entirely separato from tho Bariy to 
Sidle Achouiean horizona of ano M complex, and it 
was his own use of tho term." N that fod to ambiguity 
"d the presen’ correspondence, My sequence fas 
M-Horiton, Phase A = Early Achoulenn (ny old Barly- 
Мно Храна) = Oldoway 
Acbenlenn 1. 
„ n B= Middlo , Achouloan = Oldoway 
“Achouloan 3 3 add 
N-Horizon n e Preto-Tombino. 

Leyes terre dba, the name Horizon Мы 
strony boon applied to an upper level, containing Proto: 
Tumbian tools Mr, Wayland shouid discard this nama 
{or his horizon, immediately above tho Sk and that, it 
"y mme, ^M, Phase By a not acceptable, he should 
тепате, "PP. ORIEN 






































The Scripts of he Indus Valley and of Easter 
(Of, Ma, 1038, 1. 
Honing with two Taster Talend tablets 
МГ Мала tention oe di 
covery of mito, presento in 1082 by M. Pulot to the 
Fasch Académia des Inscriptions, viz that œ connexion 
exists between tho Bastor Tand and the Todt scriptas 
‘Recording to M. Métraux my conclusion i» 
Aad in ordon to arrivo at ie T havo (he says) submitted mo 
GE Dr Hunter s signa which] reproduce, adjustment 
Morecser, M. Métraux has since writton in Anthropos, 
Vok XXXI : " M. Hovesy has depended too much on 
Y ho probability dk we would esamine hi comparisons 
“handy, discarding oven difference he gould not 
NS trig een i e Чаны hs 
"t modelar 1 thought iv was the right thing to submit. 
the case to Dr. Hunter himself. pe 
$ hall publish his somewhat longer answer in a 
special aede, тотона, may T now quoto the 
Pinning of Nia ltor of 1 Vun "Dear td 
ft ia with considerable surprise, hot бо say disgust, 
iat 1 have това Мова, Мааз oritiiam of you i 
"intiropos, Feb.- April 1038. Ho therein accuses you 
nier alia, ot having ° adjusted ` contain Indus Valley 
и to euie your purposes. As most of the" adjusted + 
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igna. aro said to have boon taken from my work on 
«Be нр. hav talon pan tg gh 
‘carefully through tho list of Indus signs reproduced by 
20 P hao found tiet im every cie without 
£; Bxesption, when you have taken siga from my work, 
* you have faithfully reproduced then with serupslous 
£ nd, indeed, remarkable exactitude. T am afraid 
22 Mons, Métraux has not oven troubled to rend the work 

of mino from which you copled the sig, viz, my 
article in tho Journal «f de Royal An 
April, 1932, pp: 404-304, inelanivo, and thi 
of tho faot that ho himself rears to it in 
“By 22% of hn arl n qon «s, S on а 
“t Welcome to mako any use Gf thia Totter you deom ft 
* Тоша мому, © К, Нуктун. 

Think thee tico lies of Dr. Hunter do not neod ans 
commentary. W. F. DE HEVESY. 
Pario, 23 Jine, 1997. 











Blood Groups, Heredity, and Polyploidy. (0f. Max, 


Toart. 
184. PE seien vit he theory expounded 
Er roten rA, n ыо ды 

viae ese komt ee ate a 
etalon о гө E et SA 
Тыз мнн ot tee a pupa Qo 
sags Bena on aag иши WY 
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wtein and Lattos, hnvo been published by. 

Society of Genotioy and Eugenios— University of Romo, 
ia dollo Termo di Diocleziano, 

University of Rome. CORRADO GINT. 








Problems of Administration among the Australian 
g& Дет а Сото Т, 
S1) -1h tho report of the last meating of tho 
Committee on Applied Anthropology (Max, 1008, 100) 
there appear one. or two errors in dla suminary 4f tho 
{alle that T dalivored in opening the discusion on tho 
ser оё Administration anong the Ausra 
Aborigines Although these are of relatively minor 
"portano, 1 deere to cores ham, ae the matter of 
which T was spoaicing was carried out under Commission 
By she Commonwealth Government wnd haa boen tho 
ble of an official Memorandum which le now before 
the Government. 
“The report reads: ...ithas proved impossible to. 
male tie Aborigines ing ganeners, and there lan 
“focal demand. forthe products of native agriculture. 
"Tho fist part is correct but T would not venture to 
тойдон that thoro а по local domand foe the producte 
ot native agrioulio--it such exit. My siatement 
father Social tr nti halves li ао бош 
eprived of their culturo and brought up without an 
кармой of thoir traditional lio and organizations in 
institutions, and of whom T said ^ Except for moro or 
esa cumul work on cattle tation there azo no indus. 
tries that could absorb the product of theae institu. 
tions, oven ifthe practico had atberwise feature that 
"essendi s 
Farther, 1 am reported to have said: *'. . . a special 
* trained anthropologie.. T wosia ot bo propre у 
^ trained anthropologie. Т жой not o 
mako such a statement. What T said was ihat thore 
ould be Department of Native Affairs under a 
ninod director staffed by man who have been selected 
for thoir sympathies and qualifetions for what must 




















be regarded as a delicate and specialized work, and oh 
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should be trained in the application of modern anthro- 
** pological methods, DONALD F. THOMSON: 
by the Commonwealth Government. to conciliato native. 
tribes, and to conduct anthropological survey in Arnhem. 
Land, 1935-37.] 





Figures from Bal, Cameroons. (f. Mas, 
1038, 32.) 
[T3 2 PPM 
py E rr] 
pig hoe quy ып 
Ee Em оао нона en dua Ара 
ERES petra dnt itn ad шде 
BEDS DH, iu т have ren in ange o 
segui ded oett Le er mof 
Dic pc EE pe ш 
Sera ac a adil Шосе, паты 
lere cO Сот d 
e e te ES 
EM M M 
Fe gral pit ibe 20 fe Thee 
ULM eroe oper de Se Ope fr ee The 
Dea dde ths oo ed ew mr d d 
К lest the Bali in by; di did. fo 
tes i Bat in bygonm dan dg Infor 
отет е Вап арро иа or 
Ere pice ek ҮЧ 
rab ab, aa py ED 
d P Уну. 











Boju, P.O, Bamenda, Cameros, West Africa. 
1h Aday 1098. 
iE havo tho hongur to inform you that T 
{87 mkoa a Bai from "None with regard to the 
carvings. Ho informed mo that thero i» one 
a at ali Ni who understand to сагу wood. Hir 
"amo i Báthiiwa'n hoin tho eder brother i Iit Nri 
Afar that Tague mn fom Ви! Кула end 
ho informed mo dhat the Bali know no ontving. But 
some poop learned it from tho Bati, with whom the 
Вагова had joined for a rather’ long ime and 
"Бо greater par of tho Bati 
"hem in Novoraber, 11. "the langtngo spoke by 
tho Bali now in in fact, that of tho Had o original 
Bel i рота оу by a'amali mmber of people at Balie 
a, but known by ali tho people of Bali Kimbad. 
is information shows ‘clearly that tho carvings are 
at any rato not of Bal origin 
Tam only sorry Teannot ill you where they came 
from. Y aio ‘had no epportunity ta got farther infor. 
"ation about tho matar But { hope this short notice 
Sil servo you nt least «bit. 
T havo dhe honour 40 bo, Six, Your obadiont servant, 
(Sgd,) C. Trscmavsxn. 
Misionary i ch. 
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енедо мити бе кз кур. (CF хоз тзв) 
куша o 10. ун, qué 
188 ie ple Ca ee DE 
[ob oer асин уа шы RoE 
жемш ше Жа быы ыр aa a ды 
а о gi nen, jos Gf gan tee m 
A i de ten, ral кс 
КҮК КҮЛ АЛЕНА 
ы Bh tat an tn i ad 
Fg nd lor s Bat un 
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‘camels or decorate tho 
University College, Swansea. MARY WILLIAMS. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM BOTEL TOBAGO ISLAND. By E. R. Leach. 


189 Thee implements formed part of a collection of objects from Botel Tobago Island which 

illustrated the paper on Economic Life and Technology of the Yami of Botel Tobago, read at the 
Royal Anthropological Institute on 23 November, 1038 (MAN 1038, 4). ‘The interest aroused by these 
implements at that time seems to justify the publication of more detailed information. 

‘The Yami of Botel Tobago appear to have used iron tools for woodworking purposes for many 
generations, but until the Japanese occupation of the island some forty years ago they were apparently 
still accustomed to use stone-headed implements for agricultural purposes. The use of these imple- 
ments is now entirely superseded, but many of the celts are still preserved as hereditary treasures 








j among the Yami's personal possessions. 






Of the three types illustrated (Plate K, Types A, B, C), A is by far the most common, During the 
course of a two-month stay, I saw and handled about a dozen specimens of this type of celt, all of 
tho ‘same characteristic ‘ waisted ’ form and manufacturing technique, My Yami informants were 
‘unanimous in saying that these implements had been fitted adze-fashion to the end of a wooden handle 

id that they had been used as hoes for agricultural purposes. As regards methods of manufacture 
‘they were hazy, but were unanimous on two points : firstly, that their immediate ancestorshad known. 
how to make such implements and, secondly, that there was a tradition that the best specimens had 
not been made recently at all but had been dug out of the ground. In this connexion one self- 
appointed expert on the subject even went so far as to assure me that tho specimen A.l had been 
excavated, while A2 was of more modern origin. But so far as I am aware no archeological excava- 
tions have ever been carried out on the island, so that there is at present no means of corroborating 
the antiquity of any of the specimens. т 

‘Types B and Č were apparently much more rare; I saw only the one specimen of Type B, and 
two of Type C. T could obtain no reliable information about either as to methods of uso. 








Description 
Type A... Specimen A.1. 
Length 13-8 ems. Weight 8 ounces. 
Material : ‘ An igneous rock of coarse-grained porphyritie буре? 
Specimen A. 


Length 13-7 ems. Weight 8 ounces. 
Material : * Granite (1). 
‘These celts were evidently formed by shattering a water-worn boulder of volcanic rodk, such as are 
to be found in large numbers everywhere about the shore of tho island, and then choosing a suitable 
‘fragment for further working. In working the implement to its final form, it is chipped away only on 


©, the side of fracture, so that the finished proditet is smooth and convex on one face, while the other 





(worked) side is flat and rough. ‘The erudity of the general finish may be seen from the illustrations. 
[ 161 ] 
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No attempt seems to have been made to obtain 
a sharp edge; the technique appears to be one of 
impact only, without recourse to grinding. The 
method of chipping out the characteristic waist 
cannot be determined from the specimens in my 
possession. 
Туре В. Specimen. 
Length 8 ems. Weight 4 0 
Material : ‘a doleritic rock aki 
“basalt,” 
In form this appears to correspond to a character- 
istic type of shouldered celt (Schulterbeil) found 
frequently by archeological excavation in many 
parts of Indonesia. In technique this example is 
closely allied to ‘Type A. Here again, except 
near the edges, the stone has been worked on one 
fice only, the other surface being again the smooth 
outer face of a water-worn boulder. This tool 
also has been shaped by impact rather than by 
grinding. The exact purpose of such an imple- 
ment is uncertain, as the blade would appear to 
be too small for most agricultural purposes 
Туре С. Specimen. 
Length 9 cms, Weight 9} ounces 
Material: ‘a sedimentary rock, pro- 
“bably an argillaceous sandstone,” 
This cell belongs to an entirely different category 
to those previously described. A grinding tech- 
nique is employed throughout, as opposed to the 
impact technique of Types A and B. ‘The material 
is a comparatively soft fine-grained substance 
more suitable for a technique of this kind than 
the hard igneous rocks previous 
Tam not in a position to state definitely whether 
sandstone of this kind is to be found anywhere on 
Botel Tobago, and the possibility of importation, 
cannot be overlooked. In form it appears to 
come within the classification of Heine-Geldern’s 
‘four cornered axe’ (Vierkantbeil). The blunt 
end is rectangular, both broad faces are ground 
down symmetrically in a slightly convex curve; 
the narrow side faces in planes perpendicular to 
the broad face and thus taper to a point at the 
blade edge. The bladeedge is blunt (2 mm. 
thick) so that, as in the case of Type A, the tool ean 
have been intended only for agricultural purposes. 
Conclusions 
Heine-Geldern, in his elaborate study of Indo- 
nesian prehistory, discusses at great length four 
main types of paleolithic and neolithic celt. 
‘These he classifies as Faustkeile, Walzenbeile, 
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Schulterbeile, and Vierkantbeile, each of which he 
regards as characteristic of a separate racial 
culture-group ; thus he speaks of Faustkeilkuttur, 
Walzenbeiliultur, and во forth. Examples of 
‘Schulterbeil and Vierkantbeil are illustrated in this 
article by Types B and C respectively, but the 
remaining classifications need yet to be discussed, 

Paustkeile it seems were originally discovered 
in Indo-China, but recently similar implements 
have been unearthed in the Philippines and 
elsewhere, ‘The following quotations demonstrate 
that, form apart, the method of manufacture of 
these early implements is similar to that of Types 
A and B in this article : “ Es handelt sich zuntichst 
“ um zugeschlagene, beilartipe Werkzeuge mit 
** Scbneidenansebliff oder um in übrigen unbear- 
^ beitete Flussgeróllsteine, denen man eine 
“ Schneide angeschliffen hat . . ." and again 











“ gemeinsam ist allen diesen Kulturen die 
“ Häufigkeit von Werkzeugen die nur auf eine 
“ Seite bearbeitet. sind, wahrend man ihnen auf 


‘ der anderen ihre natürliche Oberfläche belassen 
* hat" 

Walzenbeil, for Heine-Geldern, means a par- 
ticular type of smoothly-ground colt having an 
oval or even ylindrical cross section, which has 
been found in many parts of Indonesia and 
Oceania and even as für north as Japan. The 
Woalzenbeil is only important to the present dis- 
cussion because Hoine-Geldern has asserted that 
the plank-built boats of Botel Tobago, along with 
the Moluccan Orembai and the Solomon Island 
Mon, are all modern derivatives of a similar 
plank-built craft which, according to Heine- 
Geldern, was an outstanding characteristic of tho 
Walzenbeilkultur. 

As a matter of fact the question of the origin 
and antiquity of the Botel Tobago bont is a matter 
of considerable interest and was discussed by 
Mr. Hornell in Max, 1936, 200. While I cannot 
myself endorse the highly speculative opinions 
put forward in that article, itis worth noting that 
the sheer technical skill required for the construo- 
tion of the boat in its present form seems 
absolutely to preclude the possibility of the design. 
having been evolved by a people solely dependent 
on the comparatively clumsy types of stone- 
headed tools classified and illustrated by Heine- 
Geldern. "he use of iron tools is definitely essen- 
tial for the construction of the boat in its present: 
form and it seems significant that, according to 
‘Yami legend, their ancestors acquired the art of 
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forging iron before they learnt how to build a 
bont. But, in any case, in the light of the present 
evidence, it is dificult to associate the Botel 
‘Tobago boat with the use of the Walzenbeil, since 
surely if the original designers of the boat were 
really traditional users of the Walzenbeil, it is 
rather curious that the modem makers of this 
craft, though retaining a variety of stone-working 
techniques, should know nothing whatever of the 
Walzenbeil t 

Of much greater importance is the evidence 
here provided to show that a people, who already 
possess a well-developed science of metal-forging, 
‘may still in certain circumstances continue to find 
it advantageous to use stone implements for 
agricultural purposes, and that further such 
implements may even retain primitive qualities of 
technique seemingly quite out of keeping with 
the advanced skill displayed in other fields, 
e. boat building, weaving, eto. Again, the 
existence of the highly-developed Type C along- 
side the seemingly primitive Type A seems at least 
to point the moral that the primitive mind does 
not necessarily classify technical superiority in 
the same way that we might do. Finally, the 
point emerges that if any attempt were made to 
assess tho general level of Yami culture purely on 
the basis of their methods of working stone, it is. 
obvious that the most fantastically misleading 
deductions would necessarily result, And on this 
ground I would argue that all attempts, such 
as those made by Heine-Geldern, to give flesh 
and blood and circumstantial detail to the 
stone skeleton of forgotten neolithic cultures 
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are necessarily futile and in most cases mis- 
leading. 

Tt may be noted incidentally that the charac- ° 
teristic “waisted ” form of Type A seems at present 
to be more or less unique. The discovery, there- 
fore, of similar waisted implements, of either 
ancient or recent origin, anywhere in Indonesia 
would provide a strong suggestion of some cultural 
link with Botel Tobago. 
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BARA GARI, THE DRAGGING OF THE TWELVE CARTS. By K. de B. Codrington, M.A., Victoria 


and Albert Museum, Ilustrated. 
190 25 поь which are printed 
without emendation, were made at Far- 
Nawab Sula Jungs Jargir, which lies on 
ita-Jalgaon road in H.E.H. the Nizam's 
Dominion. It is a normal Deccan village, the 
inhabitants consisting of Mahratti speaking 
Kunbis and Mhars, with a strong intrusion of 
‘Muhimmadan Mewatis, who live within the walls, 
and a lesser infiltration of Lamani carriers, who 
have their own settlements (Tandas) outside. 
The ceremony took place on Wednesday, 
20 April, 1932, at sunset, this day being the day 
before the first full moon of the new year. 
‘The dragging of the twelve carts to one or other 
‘of the local shrines, which, however, must be 











that of a goddess, is carried out in many Mahratta, 
villages on this day. In point of fact, tho cere- 
mony proper starts the yoar before, or even many 
years before, when the engagement is entered into 
before the goddess that Bara Gari will be per- 
formed if certain prayers are granted, In the 
case of the hook-swinging ceremony (charak-puja) 
of Southern India and Bengal, the ceremony is 
organized as a corporate act óf worship; it is 
performed to check cholera, that is to say, to 
assuage the goddess, and it is common for 
devotees and bystanders upon whom the spirit 
falls to suffer it voluntarily, without any inten- 
tions exterior to the experience of the rite. Both 
with the hook-swinging and fire-walking, certain 
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devotees seem to make it a professional point 
always to do it. Here, everyone I have asked 
tells me that Bara Gari is always done as a fal- 
filment of a pledge, as, indeed, fire-walking 
usually is, I have noticed that those who have 


done it themselves do not like to speak of it, 





Tuo. Y 


although it is freely talked of in the village and 
I have had many lurid descriptions given me, 
the personalities implicated being pointed out. 
It seems plain that the engagement to do it is 
most usually made on account of protracted 
illness, often of the debilitating post-malarial kind 
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or of chronic locally confined uloerated con: 
ditions. It is also frequently made on behalf of 
sick children and, above all, in cases of barren- 
ness. The pledge can, However, only be made by 
males, 1f the prayer is on behalf of a woman, 
qne of the men of the house must shoulder the 
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undertaking. It is quite acceptable in India that 

the pledge should never be made on behalf of a 

girl. In the case of a male-child, born or unborn, 

à pledge may be made on his behalf, in which 

case the ceremony is not performed by proxy, 

but is deferred till the boy reaches the age of 
about nino or ten. 

‘Those who intend to make the engage- 
ment go to the shrine of the goddess 
Marimata, “The ‘Pestilence Mother, which 
stands under a Nim tree, in a field between 
the Idga and the end of the hill known as 
the Bandi, lying to the east of the Customs" 
House on the Jalgaon road. ‘The shrine 
consists of three rough dry-stone walls, 
with hewn timber beams, covered with 
branches and earth. It is entirely open on 
the side facing south. Inside is a natural 
protuberance of the trap rock of the area, 
and near it are piled one or two large stones 
which have been tured up in ploughing the 
fields, Natural outcrops and transported. 
stones are alll painted scarlet with the 
ánalyne dye now commonly used for such 
purposes in place of rod-lead. Smaller outerops 
in front of the shrine are also daubed red. The 
guardianship of this shrine is shared by two 
pujaris who belong to different and. traditionally 
‘opposed castes. One is a Mhar and one a Mang. 
‘Tho Mhar sees to the receipt of offerings, especially 
while his colleague ig officiating’ as deacon 
to the initiates. Since drumming isso 
prominent in the rite and all Mangs are 
musicians, it is probable that the Mang is 
the original oficiant and that his collabor 
tion with the Mhar is a compromi 
between the rival castes. Between them 
they share the offerings of the shrine, which: 
they refer to as their Hag, the Arabic word 
which is attached to so many established 
interests in the Deccan. 

Early in the morning the two officiants 
erect a verandah before the shrine. 16 
consists of two crude uprights and threo 
cross.pieces, from which hang. twigs of 
Nim (Azadirachta India), the trees. being 
now in full bloom. In the late forenoon 
those makirig the engagement come with food 
offerings of uncooked rice, jawari, ghi, oil, millc 
and water, and a live goat. ‘The elder women of. 
the house come with their men, but Кіе оп оре 
side, while the engagement is made, . The Mhár. 
gathers up the offerings into bags and. basket, 
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while thé Mang is master of ceremonies, super- 
vising the anointing of the stones with water, 
milk or oil, and the red powder. ‘The declaration 
is then made: “If so-and-so happens, I will 
“ perform the Bara-gari.”* ‘The principal stands 
before the goddess with hands folded in the 
classical posture of worship known as Anjali, 
The Mang then takes the goat beneath the 
‘verandah, douches it with water to make it 
shake its head, upon’ which it is immediately 
decapitated, either by the Mang himself, or, more 
usually, by the Muhammadan Mullah whose 
business it is to out the throat of all beasts 
slaughtered as food with the usual Muhammadan 
invocation, The intrusion of this Muhammadan 
into a purely Hindu ceremony is explained by 
tho fact that all meat food goes through his hands 
‘and that only tho head is left before the goddess, 
the carcase being taken back to the house where 
the family hold a feast in the evening. This is 
purely a family affair to which no guests are 
invited. When the mullah officiates, he, of course, 
takes his usual toll of raw meat; for him the 
whole thing is purely secular and except that on 
‘this occasion he has to trudge out to the shrine, 
i quite an every day affa 
"This year four men made the engagement, one 
// because he was childless, two for illness and one, 
/pparently, for good.luok, perhaps to turn the 
luok.or end a run of bad-luck. Whatever had 
been told me of the ‘men’ of former years, I 
could get no detailed, information about this 
£; year’s protagonists, neither with regard to those 
“making nor fulfilling the pledge. They are 
referred to as ‘the men.’ The village has been 
very quiet all the morning. ‘The men have been 
about their daily business, but hardly a woman 
as to be seen after the water-drawing was over. 
Psychologically this is a woman's festival, though 
‘they hive no part in the rites, except in the pre- 
paratión of ‘ the man’ for the ordeal. In talking 
‘over former celebrations, barrenness recurs ая the 
raison d'etre again and again. There are, also, 
many referentes to luck; it is at any rate in- 
telligible to undertake Bara-gari for the general 
“welfare of the family. Tt is, indeed, a family rite. 
J suspect: that, oertain families have what might. 
De called a tradition of doing Bara-gari, Perhaps 
“the adoption of Marimata as the house-god would 
‘account for this, only Tam not at all certain what 
| whoase-god really is. ‘In most cases the house-god 
is eleoted from the Kharidobas and Mahsobas, 
7 male liefoio deitiós. It must be pointed out that 
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the festival is à real high-day for the boys of the 
village, who actually ride in the carts at the time 
of the pulling. I do not believe that the thing is 
done in any way as a tribute to the goddess. 
Tho validity of the rite lies between magic and 
Iuck-bringing. I should describe it as founded 
tipon a tradition of domestic heroism. 

‘At about three in the afternoon ‘the men,’ 
who have eaten nothing since dawn and drunk 
only milk, are bathed and rubbed with turmeric 
by five married young women of the house or 
family; this ceremony corresponds exactly with 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing (Haldilavane) and. 
is described in the same terms and with the same 
reactions, distinctly heroic, rather than merely 
luck-bringing. From this time it is clear that the 
protagonist is subject to intensely concentrated 
influences. He is stripped except for a waist- 
cloth (langoti): over this a Rumal .(pagri) is 
tightly bound round the waist, In the case of a 
Kunbi, this is almost certainly scarlet; in the 
case of a boy, it is naturally his father's. Over 
this is tied, four or five times round the waist, a. 
piece of new ambadi rope. It is by now full 
sunset, Meanwhile the women of the village 
have been presenting their offerings at the shrine. 
Tt lies over a mile from the Sarai gate and they 
can be seen coming along the old road, in family 
or, rather, household groups, one in each group 
carrying a brass tray with a bundle and two small 
lotas on it. They present at the shrine uncooked 
rice and jawari, milk or dhai, and water. The 
foodstuffs are poured in heaps, which the pujari 
removes from time to time; the water is poured. 
over the stones and also the milk and dai. Most 
of the worshippers touch the stones that represent 
the goddess with red powder or rub their right. 
hands with the powder and press them agai 
the rough trap. ‘The little girls solemnly assist in 
the presentation of the offering, the boys, mean- 
while, noisily playing round the carts which are 
being brought from the village one by one. In 
earlier times twelve carts are said to have been 
‘always used, but no one could say if it ever bad 
been a matter of importance as to whose they 
were; they did not know if the Patel’s Hag could 
ever have been implicated, that is to say, if the 
first cart had to be his.” My impression is that 
this must have been so and that there is still a. 
lingering sense that it is good to have a cart in 
the string, However, only six carts in all arrived. 
The oxen were turned loose or were loosely 
tethered, and their owners stood about talking 
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and smoking. The atmosphere was entirely 
secular and, in the absence. of the women, I was 
deceived by it and expected nothing further. 
Conversation fluctuated and I found myself com- 
paring the grain-offerings to an English harvest- 
festival, in answer to a question put from the 
crowd!’ All the time the women were arriving 
in two's and three’s; their oblation made, they 
gathered together apart, in two or three large 
groups. They sat quietly on the grass, in their 
‘own place, on the other side of the unmade road 
that leads by the shrine, The Mang drummer at 
last took up his drum and went towards the town, 
‘The Police Patel complained loudly that he was 
late: six was the proper time, but they were 
never punctual. ' The boys were clambering in 
and out of the carts which had keen tied head to 
tail in a string with lengths of ambadi rope; I 
had seen this being prepared in the town earlier 
in the afternoon. At tho head was one of the 
large, old-fashioned field-carts, complete with 
yoke, the long shaft being obviously necessary 
for the ceremony. The shaft was bound, or, 
rather, whipped round its foll length with rope, 
^ double loop being left at tho head, just long 
enough to clear it. 

In spite of the Patel’s protest, it is not until 
sundown that the protagonists are escorted by 
their women to the Hanuman Temple on the 
other side of the stream, by the old Mughal 
bridge. Thi is the usual meeting-place at 
which most village ceremonies begin. Here they 
bow to the god and each breaks a coconut, They 
wait until the Mang and his drum arrives. Ho 
starts to drum as he comes through the village 
and they can hear him, He prostrates himself 
before the god and then, at once, and at a fast 
pace leads them back towards Marimate. The 
protagonists are known as Galkari, and in three 
cases, people would not tell me their names or 
castes, but said that I would see them when they 
came, At the sound of the approaching drum the 
boys, who were tumbling over each other in the 
carts, started the cry of ' Ai / Marimata ki Jai | 
which was repeated constantly. The men still 
stood about talking. The Patel came in for a 
certain amount of joking, because he would not. 
shout the goddess's name, they said, because I 
was there. It had got quite dark. ‘There was a 
dim light flickering in the shrine, but no other 
lights anywhere. The Mang and his group came 
by the old road, through the Kunbi quarter, 
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skirting the Sarai, not through the Mewatti 
quarter and along the new high road. They were 
seen suddenly just across the unmade road, 
between us and the women’s darkly huddled 
groups, hurrying towards the shrine, each prota- 
gonist escorted by two men holding him by the 
arms. In the case of No. 3, the youth, possession 
was far advanced; he walked with an exaggerated 
prancing stride, head flung back. The pace was 
almost a run. Beside the Mang, who maintained 
his drumming, and the three three's made by the 
protagonists and their escorts, an old woman 
moved ecstatically with her arms held up and her 
fingers opening and clesing to the drum Leats. 
‘There were no other women near; they were all 
sitting across the rond and did not even get up. 
‘This old woman was a Mhar and known to be 
given to possession. The first two protagonis 
were Kunbis and about nine or ten years old. 
‘The third, a youth of about eighteen, was a Mhar, 

They passed out of sight to the shrine, the 
Mang drumming incessantly, the beat increasing 
in speed. A moment later, the first boy appeared 
running between his two supporters, behind the 
Mang. In his hands was a brass tray on which 
were a number of cotton wicks soaked in oil, one 
having been lit from the light before the goddess, 
The upper part of the body and the features 
seemed rigid and the eyes quite sightless His 
supporters pushed their way at a run down the 
south side of the line of carts and round the tail, 
back to the head on the other side, thus com: 
pleting the circumambulation. He was then 
lifted clear into the air by his supporters, above 
the shaft with its loop on which the double hook 
had been tied just previously by the Mhar pujari. 
‘The Mang still further increased the speed of his 
drumming and the old woman shuffled to and fro 
in front. It was obviously difficult to get the 
hook securely fixed over the boy's waist rope. 
Suddenly there was a united shout of * 47 
t Marimata ki Jai!” and the three or four men who 
had helped to fix the hook threw their weight. 
behind the yoke. ‘The carts moved and travelled 
jerkily forward about ten yards, accompanied by 
frenzied shouting and drumming. The boy's feet 
were, I am certain, not on the ground, as proved 
by the fact that he had his arms round the necks 
of his supporters who were full-grown men. 
‘They, however, undoubtedly were pulling him 
forward and the strain on his body must have been. 
extreme. The main motive power clearly came, 
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from the three or four men behind the yoke, 
helped on by five or six men who were pulling on 
the wheelspokes. As if by common agreement, 
the run was stopped and the boy released, still 
high in his supporters’ arms. They immediately 
and at full speed ran with him to the shrine, 
accompanied by the Mang. ‘There was a slight 
ull in the tension, except for the excitement of 
the boys in the carts. I noticed that there were 
a few old women in the crowd, One man had a 
"brief argument with another as to whether one 
should push the carts or not; it seems clear one 
should help to push, just as it is good to act as 
supporter. The objector obviously spoke for my 
benefit, to suggest that the carts moved by them- 
selves, since the boy could not possibly drag 
them. This is, perhaps, the orthodox belief. ‘The 
movement is a manifestation of the power of the 
goddess. I could not get very near the boy, not 
boing prepared for the speed of the return to the 
shrine, but he seemed in total collapse, his legs 
swinging loosely as he was carried. 

"This identical ceremony was repeated with the 
second boy. This time I saw that the lighted 
wick was put on the end of tho shaft and apart 
from its ceremonial value, was necessary for 
gotting the hook fixed. ‘The tray had been put 
on the ground near by. ‘The second boy 
quite limp, although he lurched forward in his 
supporters’ arms as the shout went up and the 
drum beat. ‘The carts were only moved about 
four yards. During the tying-up this time I saw 
‘lint some one was sprinkling the boy with liq) 
from a bowl with a Vim twig. No one seemed to. 
know exactly who she was; but, as I expected, 
tho liquid was cow's urine, 

No. 3, a tall youth, of his own accord ran 
towards the carts between his supporters and at. 
the touch of the shaft on his back, was entirely 
carried away, having to be held back by his sup- 
porters, who could hardly restrain him, In this 
case also a woman sprinkled cow's urine and was 
recognized as his mother. When the carts moved 
the youth threw himself madly forward, but 
cannot have exerted very much force : the lower 
body was protruded and the legs pranced jerkily, 
being raised exaggeratedly high. Here I saw that 
there were three men pushing hard at the yoke and 
two more pulling at the shaft. On my side, also, 
there were at least five men pulling at the wheel- 
spokes. The carts moved forward about eight 
yards and then stopped, but the youth was still 
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wildly struggling forward and the carts were 
moved four yards further on before his wild 
energy was exhausted. From here the ground 
rises somewhat to the shrine, which is thirty 
yards further on and this is obviously the end of 
the course. I followed the youth to the shrine, 
where he fell prostrate under the Mandap. His 
mother pushed forward and took his head in her 
lap and gave him water from a lota which was 
handed down. He was then entirely prostrated, 
the limbs relaxed, the eyes open but sightless, 
the pupils widely dilated. The pulse was rhyth- 
mically irregular. 

‘This was the end, and before I returned to the 
carts five minutes later, some had been already 
harnessed and people were climbing in, АЙ 
passed us on the rond, the atmosphere being 
entirely male and quite Bank Holiday, ‘There 
was no drumming or music in the town at night, 
but the boys made holiday until past ten. 

Some general notes, in conclusion :— 

It is very difficult to express the quality of the 
‘emotion of this ceremony. Among the men it is 
largely & matter of turning out and shouting. 
‘The women are very intense, however; the pre- 
liminary giving of offerings is done very quietly 
and dignifledly. The drama from the point of 
view of the protagonist is evident. It is, how: 
ever, difficult to say anything of the actual 
tradition. With the boys, I am sure the heroic 
dominates—it is one of the very few star turns of 
village life. They probably all hope that they 
will get a chanco of doing it. In the case of boys 
whose parents engaged for them in the days of 
their childlessness, it has, of course, been hanging 
over their heads all their lives. Ў 

‘The idea that the protagonist is filled with the 
goddess is acknowledged; it is commonplace in 
India, I think that there is a feeling that tho 
carts must move, a feeling which I bave described. 
ав having something to do with luck, The 
parallels with the Charak Puja are not as near as 
they seem. The hook is in common, but little 
else. This is, after all, a village festival; it i 
held in the first month of the year, when the 
fields are empty and the ploughing is about to be 
taken seriously in hand. ‘The motives seem to be 
always family ones, childlessness dominating. As 
T have pointed out, the festival is serious enough 
for the women, though they do not take any 
public part in it. To the boys who crowd the 
carts it is obviously a great thrill. The Mhar 
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pujari, and the men who do the hooking up, 

know exactly what to do and seem only to try 

M to get it done as quickly as possible, It is 

probable that disasters are remembered. ‘The 

memory of the excitement of the first movement. 

must play a large part in the protagonist's mental 

state. The two boys in this case were tired out. 

i before they arrived at the shrine. "The youth, 

NAE е however, was definitely, possessed. Tt was clearly 
‘the culminating moment of a long preparation. 

‘The carts were drawn up in a line in the field 

1 parallel to the road. No one remembered it being 

i 7 апу different, Up to the last moment it was said 

d that there would be twelve carts. As the second 

' boy was being hooked up a man shouted laugh- 
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f Anthropology at the British Association for the 
194 Advancement of Science : Cambridge, 17-24 
August, 1938, 
Under the presidency of Professor V. Gordon 
Childe, the Anthropological Section devoted much 
of ita timo to prehistoric archmology, but other 
subjecta were represented by important papers. 
‘The Swanscombe, akull fragments were discussed 
їп detail; the finder, Mr. A, T, Marston, giving a 
full account of tho discovery of the occipital and 
left parietal bones of a young adult, in tho stratified 
Middle Gravela of the Barnfield pit, with interglacial 
fauna, and Aclieulian implements, His description. 
of the character and approximate: age of these 
Мо Отну wur rapplementad vy Prot W. rjr 
King + they are part of the Boyn Hi (* 10) f£] 
terrace of the Thames valley, filling up the Clacton 
chanel eroded in the ‘ Lower Gravela "; but tho 
sequence south. of tho present Thames differs from 
that on tho north, which representa ceposite closer to 
the margin of the glaciated area, Mr, M. A. C. 
Hinton confirmed the description of the Swans: 
combo fauna, and Mr, ©. Y. C. Hawkes tho sequence 
of worked flints, Clactonian in the Lower Gravel 
and Lowor Loam, Early Middlo Acheulian in the 
Middle Gravel associated with the human remains, 
Mr. Marston's interpretation of these bones differed 
from thow ol Sir Arthur Koith and Prof, Ta Gros 
Clark who regarded, them as closely related to 
Homo sapiens оп the evidence available, but with 
‘the caution that the faoe-bones might reveal 
different characters, Sir Arthur Smi 
however, found resemblanoes to the 
Other i 



















































problem, and Barly Palestinians ; the account of 
Prehistoric skulls recently ezcavated in Cyprus, 
mainly of Neolithic and Barly Bronze Age by Mr, 
M. M. Rix; Dr. Henry Field's preliminary survey af 
Human: Varieties in. Iran, tracing Mediterranean 
dgpe fr euivrd from Arabio, but establishing 





Dut, distinct types on the Iranian plateau 
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ingly to a small boy: “Why aren't you in a 
“ cart? Hurry up and get in!” At the begin: 
ning, the leading cart was about 55 yards from 
the shrine. The hook used was a double one over- 
lapping round the waist-rope. Tradition says 
that originally the hook after insertion into the- 
Tumbar muscles was carefully bound over so that 
it. could not pull away; the pagri used as œ 
Wwaist-cloth is probably, therefore, original. Since 
Bentinck’s day and the suppression of the hook in 
the back, the attitudemay have changed somewhat, 
but not, I think, radically. In the case of adults, 
possession is far gone before the hooking process 
is arrived at; in the case of children, exhaustion, 
has long ago provided adequate anaesthesia, 
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itself, and. also clements common to Iran with 
‘Turkestan and with Northern India; and (at the 
last moment) Dr. Е, Broom's discovery of fresh 
fossil variety, Paranthropus robustus, from the 
Sterkfontein cave. near ia, with generally 
Anthropoid charactors, but human palate. and 
dentition, characterized by Sir Arthur Keith as: 
one of the most revolutionary discoveries in this 
field (ef. Nature, 24 August, 1938). 

Langer issues’ wore raised in a, formal discussion 
of the Middle Paleolithic period, which Mr. M, C. 
Burkitt dofined as that of the various flake indus: 
tries of carly Europe, connecting their principal 
varieties with tho two main human varieties, eastern 
ard western, and the no-man's-land between. thelt 
Debt, Br Anio ait degre tie уни 
tween these physical’ types at 5 
Steinheim, Krapina, and in’ Palestine. Dr, By Ej 
Zeune summarized the geological ovidenco, And. 
‘correlated tho Mauer specimen with an early phase 
of the Mindel glaciation, ‘Steinheim with. arly” 
Riss, Ehrensdort with. the Risa-Wiirm interval, and 














tho Neanderthal group with the Würm-oseillations, 
Miss D. A. E. Garrod dealt with the Palestinian ù 
evidence, which begins in Breuil’s Tayacian culture, 
early in tho ‘rm interval, and goes on to 





the long Levallois-Mousterian cyclo, transitional 
to Wim I. Mr. A. L, Armstrong noted the links, 
between. tie T sequence and the South 
African Acheulean and Aurignacian. Dr. K. P. ^ 
Oakley recurred to the Thames Valley, whore the 
Early Clactonian flako industry antedates the 
Middle Acheulean oulture; „(Һе Monsterian industry 
in the Main Coombe Rock is early Levalloisian; the. 
‘ arctio poate of Ponder’s End are late Levalloisian, 
not Magdalenian, Mr. T: T. Paterson indicated the. 
places of the enrlier füke industries inthe pleistooerfe. 
deposita of the Thames Valley; and the Abbé 








Brouil submitted a fresh. interpretation. of the lt 


Thirly-maire. Terrace of the Somme. Ma, Року s: 
Lenson reviewed current ideas of Qudlemary A, 
in respect of its ability to depict ation, pointing 
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out that the cave drawings betrayed the use of 
dond animals as models, and he study of them 
from lower viewpoint than would hare ‘been 
posible with living subjects 

M. G. E. Daniel described the PortAdlel 
Megaliths of Britain, and discussed their distribu- 
to an ince 

logy waa represented by the papers 

of Mr C:'W. Phillie on the Roman cesupation ofthe 
Fenland $ Mr. T. ©. Lethbridge on, Weapons from 
Fenland Waterways, which frequently tall into groups 
elated. with miliary actions in historie times 
or invasions inferred from other evidence; and 
Dr. J. D. Grahame Clark on Recent. Exeavationa in. 
prs 

llowing'on Mim E. W. Gerdners gmphie 
acount. ol Pleistocene terraces and palæolitha in 
Sou Arabia, Miss û. Caton-Thompson described 
Contributions” to Archeology in ihe Hadhramaut, 
from middle paleolthie implementa on the desert 
Plateau and. fn valley gravels, to neitlementa and. 
Тош wth govt Arla ees anda 
Remotely influenced by Egypt and perhaps Syria. 
Variatia of climate wors recognized, but delnito 
chronology must depend ор information from 


























fred Lamb summarized her excavation 
wehistorio site at Kusura, near Afyon in 
Anatolia, in tho borderland between the western 
‘oulture represented by Hissarlik, Yortan and Thermi, 
and tho contral group of siten, Alishan, Boghaz Id 
eta. 'a chalcolithio period (a) wi 
then a western culture (n) 
md mudbriok 
wheel made. 








J prevails, with plastio deco 
| Леонеа, А. transitional period, wit 

^, try ani “теби, Боні, ain Hisar Ve 
Я inthe second millennium to Hittite influences (c) 
find fortifeation...'The cemetery (of period A) has 
pithos-burials and cist-geaves, 

"The President, Proleor V. Gordon Childe, in 
his Address, The Orient and Europe, discussed the 
grounds on which prehistory in general, and British 
prehistory in, parti aim. to. be a. science. 

rehintory it experimental only in a. limited sense; 
‘oven excavation eannot be repeated, But prehistory 
‘can formulate general rules as guides to successful 
‘ction, ie, to.tbo aoguisition of fresh knowledge, 
Tes data aro facts, substantial and publics its method 
is an impartial and objective study of the 
(forcing the facta to fit à biased and distorted political 

dogma, as in some foreign countries, or such beliefs 
эя have been recently broadcast, and published 
‘Mie Listener. Speculation is indeed necessary for 
i the strictly scientie purpose of ascertaining fresh 
© faota and guiding research; but fact must be kept 
1 distinct from hypothesi 
© An example of justifiable hypothesis is Montelius 
© lie, in 1800, that the civilization which gradually 
J dayned ой ош Continent was for long only a 
pale reflection. of Oriental culture.” This 
/«j- Mselt a. complex of hypotheses, nssumi 
“of ешге, nat, " type-fossls" distinguishing. pre- 
она мной, n Europe seg in horenl perioda 
"Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Aegean, and that 
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ration is therefore later in Europe than in the 
Fast. Subsequent excavation hus revealed n con- 
tinuous province of interlocking cultural pheno- 
mena from the Tigris to the Rhine, amd estab- 









‘natalia; the Anatolian ancestry 
of fhe Macedonian bronzage culture has been 
demonstrated; and Macedonia has been correlated. 
culturally with the Danube basin, permitting further 
correlations between the Minoan culture and Central 
Europe. North-westwawd from the Orient. there is 
significant cultural zoning, exactly as would be 
deduced from Montelius’ axiom, without conflict 
with geological criteria or surrender of archwological 
prins. Tt ie a farther question whether the 
igher dates in axchwology are more than "upper 
“limits '; since there are typological correlations 

















which suggest lower dates—even a thousand years 
inter—ospociolly between Aegean, and, Danubian 
їп». 


‘On either scheme, however, a continuous area 
cultural gradations has been estab- 
боду, оп the lines proposed by 
Montelius in 1809. 

Professor Stanley Cook dealt with the Re-discovery 
of the ancient Orient, in ita bearing on modern thought. 
The ‘unchanging East’ now provides positivo 
material for reconsidering our conceptions of the 
Othuman development: othion) humanist, 

philosophical interests in the 
middle of the first. millennium ».c., comparable with, 
the changes now in progress over a much wider aren. 

А group of papers on Ritual re j 
from various points of view. 
dissociated Ritual and Emotion; for 
logical structure, the result of working out a 

roblem, and incidentally satisfies tho emotions : 
Put if emotion gets the upper hand, that structure 
‘vanishes, leaving only ojaculations and movements, 
Similar resulta follow emotional interference in the 
sciences and the arts. Mrs, Chadwick examined the 
relations of Ritual and Tradition. Prof. 8. H. Hooke 
analyzed early documentary material for Ritual 
and Myth, froma Sumeria, Babylonia, Egypt, and from 
Hittite and Canaanite sources. Some early mytl 
fare ‘basic’ and common to these regions; deseri 
ing, as actions of gods, divine kings, and semi-divine 
heroes, certain ritual situations characteristic of 
these early societies. From these ritual situations, 
it is possible to trace the emergence of history. 
Prof. H. J. Rose, comparing Ritual and Magie, defined 
"ritual ^ as a serios of actions, generally of religious 
import, forming a pattern: ‘magic’ he ured in a 
modification of the Frazerian sense, without imply- 
ing priority in time to "worship. Ritual may be 
setting forth a myth; or a series of acts 
ip, our or avert anger; or 
lesigned to secure some desirable end by 



































magical, 
actions deemed efficacious in themselves. Tho 
Lupereatia festival in early Rome was addressed to 
no deity, but drew a magic circle round the settle 





ment, ensuring fertility, and warding off quasi 
supernatural harm feared from wolves. An inde- 
pendent illustration of these concepts in action was 
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Dr. M. Fortes’ account of the Tong Hill ‘Jetish’ 
in the Gold Coast, a cult which blends reverence 
for earth and ancestors, ceremonies of y 
festivals at sot seasons, magic, and oracle: it is 
believed to confer fertility and prosperity and to be 
omniscient. Te has been exploited recently by an 
enterprising head-man, and is so Inerative thut it 
has split the Hill clans into factions, 

Folklore and kindred studies were represented by 
the papers of Mr. K. Jackson on Calendar Customs 
in the Bastern Counties, Miss B. and Mr. L. F. Newman 
on Birth Customs in East Anglia, a non-fairy district 
with characteristienlly English appreciation of the 
magical qualities of the caul; Lord Raglan, on 
Survivals in Dress; and Mr. C. ffoulkes, C.B., 
O.B.E., on the Equipment of the Soldier, tracing the 
cumulativo impediments of fighting men, from 
classical to recent times—ceumbrous armour, un- 
practical weapons, and the like : the turning-point 
ís so recent as the Boer War, though Indian experi- 
‘ence earlier in the nineteenth century led to minor 
improvements, 

‘Technological contributions wore rare; by Mr. I, C. 
Ponte on Some Welsh Light on the Development of the 
Chair; Mrs, Hingston Quiggin on Primitive Money, 
illustrated by the collection in the Museum of 
Archwology nnd Ethnology; Sir Richard Paget, 
Bt. on the Infiuence of Sign. Language on Civiliza- 
tion, tracing the origin of civilization to the 
Aurignacian infancy of gesture and pictorial art, 
and urging tho co-operation of anthropologists and 
linguists; by Mr. B. R. S. Megaw on Mans house- 
types, and by Mr. J. Homell on the Polygenetic 
origins of plank-buitt boats, insisting that sound 
procedure distinguishes four types of these vessels, 
linker-built, carved-built, the framoleas river-oraft 
of ancient Egypt and present-day Nubia, and tho 
junks of China, with bulkheads in placo of frames. 

Sociological questions were examined, by Mr, R. F; 
Peel, Local intermarriage and the stability of rural 
population in tho English Midlands; by Pro, C. 
Breit Forde, The stability of unilineal kin groups, 

onstrated by field data from communities ot 
Wide end Ө. шогем Populations wad by 
Miss Margaret Murray, Some sociological aspecte of 
Cambridge, a superficial mis-interprotation of tho 
peculiarities of all university towns, and some others, 

The Australian Aborigine amd the problems of 
administrations were described by Dr. Donald F. 
‘Thomson, and especially the undetribalized native, 
atl in possession of his culture and social organiza, 

fp recommended absolute segregation; that 
Native Reserve Arnhem Land and other similar 
reserves be declared inviolable; that watering 
depots on reserved coasts be abolished; that the 
police constables be no longer also ‘protectors of 
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* aboriginals"; and that special courts be established. 
to deal with natives and native offences, becauso 
punishment under white man’s law inflicts no social 
Stigma on a native. A separate Department of 
Native Affairs, with a trained director and staff, is. 
indispensable. The fine films exhibited in illustre 
tion of Dr, Thomson's paper, and the discussion. 
of it by Prof. Radcliffe Brown and others, emphasized 
its warnings and recommendations. 

"A newly discovered Language of the Pygmies in 
Central Africa was described by Rev. E. W. Smith, 
Dr. E. J. Lindgren described Winter Life in Swedi 
Lapland, where recent Karesuando folk from tho 
north have intruded among the Jokkmokk, in- 
habitants of the Sirkas district of Norbottens-lén, 
Pasture for tho reindeer herds is the most. urgent 
preoccupation, as heavy mow, superficially frozen, 
may. cause whole herds to’ starve. Increased, 
facilites for travel lead to new commercial contacts, 
and free discussion of native problems with govern: 
ment officials, Tn illustration was shown the colour 
film taken by Mr. N. A, ©. Croft, T.L.M. 











Correlations of Culture. 
102 My Presimtil aiken tothe Geo- 
il Seotion, on Correlations of Culture, 
Primi Taylor insted on the 
study of distributions of human 
" ап ecological approach to problems in 
And the application of his well-known 
"Zone and Strata " rescnrch-dingrams to questions 
so different ns tho relationships of the main human 
breeds, of tho Aryan languages, and of other main 
elements of civilization, As between Ritter's 
notion of ‘ providential * control of human actis 
Ratzel's * environmental ' control, and the * possi 
“hills * of Vidal de la. Blache, Professor Griffith 
‘Taylor holds that ‘man is not’ a free agent, but 
* definitely a product of his environment.’ How the 
idea of * choice of possibilities ' bas arisen, he illus- 
trates from industrial development in Canada, and 
rom the evolution of social groups in Europe 
under environmental controls of climate, topography, 
and conl resources. He compares man's part in the 
process to that of a policeman, who can accelerate; 
retard, or halt the traffic, but does not alter its di 
tion, "But he admits that man's use of Nature's 
endowment in various countries must, be based on 
a scientific understanding of their relativo values. 
If man tries to direct his industrial evolution in a 
way for which his environment is not suitable, 
he himself is the sufferer. A corollary is a pro: 
gramme of reformed education the vital centre in 
the realm of thought being the point where 
and philosophy meet, within the study of cultural 
‘geography. TLM. 
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Objets Rituels, Croyances et Dieux, de, Ia Chine 
Antique et de l'Amérique. By Carl Honte, 
193 Professor in ihe University of Ghent., Edition de 
Silla, Antverp, 1836... | pp. wiih 229 figures 

‘and 12 pte, 


This book is a vory remarkable contribution to’ the 
comparative study of parallels existing between tho 
Ancient American and. early Chinese and Siberian 
Civilizations. As indicated in the title the author 
‘offers some monographs on various special subjects 
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is theres embraced by this fascinating 
problem. The book is divided into seven chapters; 
(D) The Tao Tieh; (I1) The one-legged K'oi—The 

“The snakes with plumage and horns: 
(III) Parallels between the Ural-Altaie, North-west 
American, and Pre-Columbian (je, Mexican, Central 
American, and South American) civilizations; (IV) The 

















gina and th anal son, (Y) Type of early 
*. Chinese gods and their Americen parallels; (V1) Typo- 
logical evotution ofthe Tao Ti nl ыйан 
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Principles. "Thus, while the same problom bad been 
‘asp om mainly technological pects by Profesor 
verceval Yetts, Professor rickeberg (in a 
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and tho type of the monster is also not quite the same t 
Profossor Hentze correctly recognizes the different 
types of the Tao Tish mask, 





chapter Viy pp. 101 toa.) 
Sting these sa llowe ^. de monia fantastiquee. 
Ce» masques ne rappellent de fac determinée 
ucun animal connu 1T. autres objets, on Tellgie 
7^ di Tao "eh ve rapproche pls ou moina distinetement 
Gd fomes mate чо animal" The 

er group may be divided (pp. 102-104) into types 
derived. rom, mepoctively, comigerous animals, ow]. 
Май perhape- pig amd welt. The faleform horas are 
Interpreted as ayiibole of the crescent (p. 10). whieh 
ie a frequent theory to explain the coincidence of 
agriculture and lunar cult. This theory he fascinating 
Tire it one is a priori convinced that we are faced wit 
fe mythological signification and not only with a deco: 
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rative derent, Tt should not be overlooked, however, 
TRAP o Scl hor of the Tao, Tiai maak Pavo 
Ty o sen afa Tho rtp of & erescent Dut Ire- 
елу that of «i iuterngntion point (ee qs MAN; 
о, 3. ба. 3). "On thw ether hand, (be owl, bung 
a typical igh-bied, ls asocjatod With the monster 
Медот horns, thus indicating Ia. formation 

Taun complexe ayrboliquo qul no pent viser antro 
hono ae Tastre de In it^ It may be noted hero 
hat among the Rwaidtd Indians, too? am ovi» hond 
bular rattles, white he oiher hemisphers 

‘he face of the mun. Profesor Hentze 
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as, for example, figures 170/171 and 175, but most of 












х re simply amazing. as ri. fuma 
nze belonging (o B 
i tomo, and a clay vessel from northern Peru 


by T. A. Joyco im "A Short Guide to the American 
Antiquities of tho British Museum.” Oxford, 1012, 
No. 1). 

We aro glad to note that Professor Hetze reserves 
his opinion as regards direct historical connexion 
Between Chine and ancient America, However un- 
certain the dates of most of thoanoient American civiliza- 
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я The Family: its Soclology and Social Psychiatry. 
ШОКЕ gg ДУ дөн Код Тар (ишу зш баша 














Serer) London + Chapman & Hall, 1084 
9X B4. mili + 004 pp. ibliograhpy. Price iv. 

тыз Dock ehevayy at avaliable dati on io social and 
sexual aapects 0 life jn the. United. States. 


together with tho author's views ax to conclusions tà 
to drawn ‘from these data. 
Ho мана y setting oui, ín panilal columa, what De 
salis ho fümily pattern of the Irobrinnder, ta described 
Jy Professor Malinowsk, and o the typical American. Ha 
J „`: ges on to show from this and om other considerations 
© Ht “behaviour often daseribed aa natural i» really 
1 conditioned, and divides all harman behaviour Into 
Feultarel and "auboultarel". 1n the latter he includes 
typos of behaviour which my be mupposed io be 
YF ate, and also those which, while not innate, are 
i, aquired by the general run o£ humanity i 
Of growth, төре ho enr quis А 
moup. Ho regards Sghting and ove making as, mib: 
йш but not instinctive (p. 47). 9 
‘Discussing love and social intention, he concludes 
‘hit t moat be stand im ten of wie, frarrationn 
Sed eo] nto Mor iet fo be cire 
Y to biology (p. 99). 
i Ho goa on to dious at length a number of family 
problema-—the problem of controlling reproduction 
Thie economies of children and tho homes, marriage a 
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ar 
and end wie and parents nd chilen, In the 
lar past he cotter i the Ih of date drawn from 
Rusia and Germany, as well as from America, the 
posible developments of the моду which the fare 
y. Pay hold inate, 

Aa a sociological work the book is: quite admirable. 
‘hn nother hes reduced a vast quanuly of data to 4 
orm, end acu all te. prebimus 
pot Шш! i a complealy detdhed and 
rom. the enthropological pint o. 

ay be made: Mid mtt aod 
id too troo and otay in his treatment ot 
o talla "aa (P. D9) shee “thre need be uo 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Foundations of Roman Italy. By Joshua more, that tho smaller. yet not insignificant: 
Whamough., London” Methuen, 1097. Cei i mor berberous. cultures wich ahe displaced vate for. 
рб door d ruere otia o Prts Cep eae 
Msi 1 Chronological table. Price 20e. net, Чо the faxcios and frauds of the... 
о Ш маз воі арос a century ago by J. Hartung that most untrustworthy type of antiquarian. Wo seo naw, 
УЛ E Nha task of tho historian of Roman religion wid li that when tbe damage has long boan done, thet WRB ® ^ 
Sf an archmologist who raust soak under the ruina of Knowledge of Roman origins Romp. is ineept 
demple for ren ofan earlier narina upon, which Kwan snd without knowing te irehiar and protean 
‘Built. For the prebistorian of Italy the difficulties are’ of the insula we should still be at е lose to explain. 
hose origins, even if our documentation for uias were 
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ol stryture the szo of the Batha of Diocletian, 
"night and sajesty af Homo so imapreased tl world 
‘many, denture, and so affected ite imagination for 
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tions may be, they are in any cage much more recent 
than the early Chou epoch, let alone the Yin period. 
Tho striking resemblances and parallels may, then, be 
‘explained by the similar mentality of more or less M 
consanguineous races which eventually arrived at similar s 
mythological ideas and likewise similar artistic tech- 

niques. To sum up: tho book offers an enormous 
material of facts and fascinating theories, and the learned. 
Author must be congratulat ‘excellent contri- 
bution to both’ Asiatic and American, archeology, and 
mythology. LEONARD ADAM. 

















*! inherent logie or rationality in tlio partioular taboos 
£ thoy may ot of chance rimane Lun 
"t group beppens to be defeated in battle and it har 
5: fo e called to their attention that one of the mein 
"t has recently had sexi intercourse with à woman of. 
“the ABC clan, ora woman with red hair, or at (ho 
2^ fll of фо moon; or under any particularly definable ў 
circumstances, all tho blind forte of sexual avoidance К 
may bein tached to this cua and Toad 
"t to'a pormanont taboo.” This may pomibly bo 4o, 
but there in not the slightest ovidence fr i. 
"Too authore stylo in clear and terso, though, he had 




















n irritating habit o£ using,‘ omot followed by sho. or, 
"his! We read on p. 410 that when the choice is * 
‘nally mado, and tho last dam to" tho sex drive А 





i 
"released, then that drive i» safely anchored to ita К 
“ individi but this soms to be a quotation s 
rather than a lapse. RAGLAN. 2 






















The Har&m, An Account of the Institution as it 
ita i che Palace of the Turkish Sultans, 
195. Mitia Hisor ot the Grand Serapito Iront 
RE buda, to e Front Times, Зу 








Жыр Жо БИК Т pp М piala Troe | 
folding plan, "Brice Bias 277 РР pose 


‘This fs a historical and dexstiptive aacou, excellently 
written and beautifully ‘of the Sultan's police 
"ind ta eto at Constantinople, with special rj 
tho Aartmilik, but also including & short. history oL d. 
junissacien, the black and’ the whita puniche, nd. 
Pagos, and an account of eunachism in masy wida 
Architecture je donlt with detail and illustrated. with 
many excellent photography: ‘There is also a full 
description of the worn costumes and their toilet , « 
abite, including nor only tha harm baths but also the 
publio' baths of Gonmtantinople and Brusa, to whioh the 
Author submittèd himself їп his search for local colour. 
pie of writing ia very pleasant, and tho normative 

‘spice on all sorte of unexpected subjects, 
sioh. as Turkish delight, rahat lotum. 

CANNING SUFFERN, 


























о ранета e podere 
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n. tho amassing’ of a vast 
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of material, archeological, anthropological and linguistic, 
Teidiy passing beyond the. scape of anyone but & 
Specialist, and putting specialist the dita pation 
of having to regard. the complicated problems which 
‘paint of view which their 
i ive them There has long been urgent 
Aa eed of a book which should at Yeast outlino the known 
Ў facta and the reasonably certain conclusions from tham. 
; СОМ аэро ой a woul not frighten olk hein 
i tgsirer by Hs bull and consequant expense, Now this 

i Hh eon dn, and o Tar aa the reviewer can ju 
king at it as he must from the non-epecialiat's angle, 
ihe ding bas been adequate and. merits our warm 
thanka, whether wo start from the study of ancient 
ics, of tho races of Europe, of tho carly histor 
Gi the Modteranean region oras Profesor Whntmougih 
has done, from toat of the linguintie problema. Tt should 

L xd at once that he bas taken 

d eriously to be content. witha linguistic 
i Jas acquired s knowledge of tho antiqui 
ich ad moro than one 'archwologit might 
"ny "and. blended the two forms of knowledge, and all 
‘al he could find from other sources, most judiciously. 
‘The rele isnot a complate pietre, for wich a thing 
is not to bo had; Dut the author has lot the gnp stand, 
honestly proferring this to Alling them up with specious 
Restoration derived їстї асти serteofw hat isprobable. 















































2 So we are briefly told vd is often, 
i winfully littl) first. (chaps sources of 
formation and the elimatio features of the country; 


thon maceenvely (chap. ILI f the prehlsoro cultura 
in general Дай tha painolle orong of he nent 
guages’ (chap, IV? t i noteword 
REA alte сме iac oF Qr 8 
ab Yoh Boon fand of ai apeech ot ot 
Ж aroun); and thon, i geogrephiel ander beginnin 
qi шде ши Sube mU "lenia Stefy and 
oat npa. V- XVI) of tho various regions and 

;.: pharacteristios, including everybody except the Greeks 
So he Heu a know. and in any caso aro neith 
“pre, not’ protohitorical, Then "again" tome. more 
Duis знает religion. ltrstare amd govern 
‘ment in obap, XVIT and fi (chap. XVIII and last) 
the outline blitory ef the unlScation of tho country, 
fromthe tais ditempta down to Mussolini 

"flo reviewer fida Dare and thare something to 
agree with; practically nothing to sot down definite 
sf rong, att ec content Ghat otheen who view To 
om otia angles than his own wil come о Ше one 
Sito d n with rang sec 
ha revere. for proof ts agent vague poe 
iic hes kept out D this bool vo great e multitude of 
Taah and indetiotay unsound hypotheses. “H: J. ROBE: 


The Alistar Hüyük i Season of 1930:32, By H. H. son 
пахд e Бийи: 
19) Жы ies Чык, шаг т 
EAT ыр КАЯ 
pibas D E a isoh, asmuan Duae T 
"e i voe ne Cay dose tert of iho 
euet vnl cas nes NI 
fhe буе рм ЕСЕ e 
xtate perl e adad ony or шом «өз 
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reek, no trace 












































Ad specia seamuremunta, ‘To eliminate the confusion 
oun io th entra seme 
jj, been introduced. Tre former Alishar I becomes the 
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The Chalcolithie phane, represented by seven architec 
tural layers (Nos) M io 12) and lm. of debris 
egit tron (he dean o mod hus, iren ew, 
ie characterized by grt tempered, polished `- 
Тый. түшен, танат ле ме E 
‘topped.’ Fine black ware occurs in layers 14 upwards, 
red sporadically in ali Jevels, but becomes common onl 
іп 13—12. The characteristic form is the “ frui stand 
the ‘earliest specimens bring extraordinarily Uke. tho 
Danubian ones, Handles seem to have. been raro at 
fist, but layer 14 produced two-handed tankards with 
cupped banes. -A Tew painted sherds ocour ma easly ta 
layer 7 : incised and excised patterns ате moro commons 
Stamp-scals of atone, copper, clay or lead are found in 
Jayers 12 and 18; an impression fn 17, Traces of metal 
were found throughout; but the burials of 19 und 14 
earth, mats, atone or wooden cists, and 
ers) vere regularly nocompaniad by copper 
id silver omumonte, “implementa ОГ obsidian and 
rts and perforated gione maceheada or hamis 
(P xe), were plentiful but mot a singlo celt i 
eine nin deve 
“The terminology usod in describing pottery is accurately 
defined in oach part, In all volumes excellent colour. 
plates supplement description. "A comparison of the 
Рта З the plates i Chicago last Year established 
fhe perfection of the reproductions. Sectional drawings 
ме М given, but de mot always bring out relevant 
pointa egs the cupped baso of ¢ 100. in addition to 
he descriptions of architectural remains, relia, and 
burials from all lvls in parte I-III, part LIT contains 
technical appendices on eranial types, animal remains, 
Soins, grains, metal, ote. Krogpnan devotes 00 pages 1 
Se cranial types ard ther relation to other racial types. 
Judging by. the indiscriminating use of souroee- the 
pinfons of Chide and Günther seem to be given as much. 
eight as those of competent anatomiste--tho value of 
is comparisons may Be doubted. Ono fact, however, is 
wite clear! the earliest human. rarnains from Central 
nolis do not belong to a brachyernnial Armenoid 
тш. Round head appearing ft inthe Bary Bronze 
Agn, predominat oniy to Hitt Veri ом от? 
e pot. Hittite and Roman skulls aro again long. ` Von, 
Зад ingenious guca, troatod as a fact by a gonern: 
on of copyista, had bettor bo disoardod, Not a shred of 
tive. evidence indicates Anatolia as a. reservoir of 
achyeephals who overfowed into Europe to bring 
neoiithie culturo thither. 
Tn e finni chapter von der Onton nue up the rot of 
tho nlx campaign, From” the standpoint of 
comparative chronology. 1% is regrettable that no. mab 
ions of the Hitie pottery, much ав Bittel han 
itablished stratigrephically at Bogaz. Ky, have been 
al Аар, this fabrio is associated 
scribed documenta date 
ie must have been current for 700 year 
ely Je remaing uncertain, how far tho Бану Бао 
'tepreaenta n distinct period, anterior to the founda- 
tion of the." Old Empire,” and so how far tho 
goblet of roadie typo, from the Copper Age layer 
Really wntedate 1000 c. . An imported seal of Jemáet. 
Nase type from layer 8, is howover, favourablo to, the 
туара view tint the Copper Ago should last trom 
‘in thai ooo the Chalcolithio 
im. This would 
laity of Danubian 





























































































‘agreements with the Tisza and Bodrogkeresztur cultures 
(oF the Middle Danube are too numerous to be treated. 
accidental. у.б. 
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The Geology and Archeology ofthe Vaal River Basin. 
By, Gish Det Vices ade ve el 
188 Т pct of Minas gl Sara 















Union Government Printer, Pretoria, 192 pps 
Pls, 36, text figures 20. Price 5: 

‘From tho viewpoint of prehistory this is the most 
important. publiction, thal has yet appeared om the 
South African field. Much has been done by various 
‘writers on single sites, a fow important, but the greater 
number relatively wales," Hore we ave for tho fst 
time a thoroughly competent survey of a single great 





field carriod out by two goologiats and a prehistorian. 

"The first sixty pages are devoted to a description of the 
geological position of Messre, Sohnge and Visser. This is 
he essential background for the prehistorian. - Not only. 
aro the deposita discussed fully, but an excellent basis 
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Оран om io dicii eti ecd 
E Rod, mim i fa ndn, 
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Europe, and it would ay wr technologically inaccurate to 
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Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines, 
py Me GE Holy Montag, London, AIST. 
199. 2 ad os ree St, 

а ББ, у ferme of 
Juan ea M Peu a Bei eR тта ог 
SUR Sd ndi v cede tage 
ierra fad ped a ior ipee perdi da 
Statement that the Australian aborigines aro not aware 
S'an саша ык име ила iae МЫ СЫН? 
Sian’ "ia dua i rch sectors аза А. 
эй шой ый г олеше 10 шуак 
N preston ve oot etui ascia 
have Bren Pusod, not upon, thig way tho native thi 
Daat on th way o eugh to taiak o on ho arena al 
Saan sl Li quet a a n 
Aided! Ellie ot tative. lhe eet Mate ns 

day, Bete capes 
i heran valeo. the ct cop somes 
Eae pee E 
шорума ийише 1н Узун laiad ыш 
frente nc for йош ШР сыйа! Ёш, к абыдан 
i itn fe to domme, сооз and Reina te 
ot задно пелетите, вртеа апа рава ди 
Sion i primer n Sa een es etaed Du 
ur d a 
V has bow ина ы АЙ Арнап оош 
sie poem отыш (мон сагир Чы 
шка of арбоо Йө машу nase of fees 
Slingan рл Du tee hate ny 
that ш Бинго hal nay sition yee any 
‘he det problem vi wide реон dade ends 
исме тшу oe ated a Tl ^ Du i es 
Сасна Баа арале Оте. По а нт 
Piin Seat babi ath, ane te 
Tite ыс; эы meri crag seat 
hy the gia cil огыр, арн атр, 
фис: айра То feiner Vior, and peoria to dlaci 
She evidon wild Dan beon adani equat ial 
te snake mealilo viet han boar, darii Б, п 
дор фын лана tm D dn 
M prar EE 
ео (быр Эрш о їз асе биш 
аре наны Солин е иаа оз 
Oi sequi wh i eme d евин 
cae nad spe a o men Руна S 
“ Partly vo dec retos contiene B e 
uiii йом section (Chapter do veer ake 
ЖИГ Roter Tangan disque dilema ny 
Sarvech Reds is mated to рент куры ТЁЗ 
Жа ааыл cepe ee ae 
Sr See iin nb aa by ich ead 
po TC NOSE ES 
‘Shilo of бшп о Котан шр кем Шо ы 
Даам native i, and Se ether олма їз (рз 
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clusion, not only that there is no inherent reason why 
tho relationship should have been recognized, but that 
it would be extremely surprising if the knowledge in 
question had been acquired under cireumstanees во , 
potently unpropitious for the drawing of the correct 
"The first part of this conclusion the author establishes 
beyond doubt, and thus disposes at ono blow of two 
erroneous interpretations that the Australian nati 
not boing half-wits, must have recognized tho relat 
ship, whatever the flold-recorda may aay or, alternatively, 
that’ the flold-records are correct, nnd the natives must 
therefore bo half-wits, Tho laiter part of Professor 
Ashlcy-Montagu's conclusion, "however, 
formulation; ‘as it stands, it leads him’ to 
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к EE 
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Me re ded at of ets 
vice tga Fe any Baga 

‘Sette tnt ae 
<r ae rue alae fia eng ir 
to produce conception. ы 
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мам interpretation in 
' discussion of the 
tence, sido by sido, of 
mico religious beliefs among some 
ralian tribes. That this is the caso 
ft the present time has been demonstrated by Warner 
but Ashloy-Montagu is inclined to 

tence of physiological theories to 
extraneous influences, possibly Melanesian, Hore he 
falls into the diffusionist error of implying that certain. 
Australian beliefs are not really Australis beliefs at ali, 
because they may have been learned from Molancsians 
five hundred or a thousand years ago. The tribes im 
question may indeed have acquired their knowledge 
rom outside Australia, or they may have hit upon the, 
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truth for themselves, but the indisputablo fact 
that in an actively functioning Australian 
system physiological knowledge can «o 





inship- 
ist with 
muagico-religions theories, however the latter may over- 





shadow it in importan 
enda to arguo fro 


erus pr 
beliefs of tho Trobei 
Dou. However 
author's thesia thai knowledge of ‘tho ‘physiological 
factors in reproduction was originally entirely Incl 
Шуко Arr, ve mur sep domonatrationt 
ie pre-eminent sociological importance of magico: 
religious ideologies in this area. e M 

"From the point of view of anthropological theory thi 
book fn, t (he present juneture, extremely aignieant, 
Aa much for ita shortcomings am for ita positive value 
A» ploneering effort in» most dificul fold. The 
Author deals with a complicated set of problema 
орош, sociological ant. prychological=contering 
trou he tur enn af uma proton 

re methodology i of supreme importance. And ai 
Professor Malinowald remarks n a valuable Pornond, 
tho most signifiant theorotieal ianus raised by this bok 
Concerns “tho contrasting views of, anthropologicat 
method, embodied in his own functional" theory o 
the one hand, and in tho approach of the “intuitive 
toa of uit monadology’ ons the oto. The 
fre ia on nonce by T of thw sca and 

ning into being aang the Austrian Aborigines may 
well orvo na a touchstone by which thai relative valuo 
ay gan o fares fool, Brae 
"Aaloy-Montags has placed primary emphasis upon 
арры йм dovetg move half hia book to the 
presentation and collation of actual ld obeervation 
Fielding those which do not accord with hia theory 
hho has ‘digcumod native belie in thoir context of 
"loses, econorio, amd soil io; "and ho hen atrosed 
‘the importance of a detailed study of native beliefs, 
Sentiments and theories relating t0 prooreation for tho 
деш об Аъла амр, 

Tov what ver hain wore ben indepen by tho 
intuitivo sehol? In the rst place there la & hopeless 
Confusion in the use of such torma ax *nescienco of 
‘Physiologie maternity “which hax alroady evoked a 
antiala. protest from “Profeaor " Radeliff-Brown 
Мн, 1з, 14, Te monadologits rategoriml 
mporative to constract consistent amd alpervanive 

Rural " patterns, with appropriate labole, has led tho. 
"thor to postulate » neatis of ай physiological 
Slationahipà, nd where Che obstinate relies of nativo 
Ife reuse to be aqueezad into the pattern, b ia driven 
1 embiguous generalis. Secondly, the urge to com. 

uo onê ` pattern” with another leads him WO contrast 

iy tha Australian theories of procreation with what 
"we "aro opposed to feel and believe about reprodue" 
tion (who "weary i novor stated- Dero again, dofini- 
"don Would spoil the * pattern). Australian поніс. 
ia opposed to European omniacience z^ We think of our 
* father and mothe essentially an tho individuals who 
“ Conceived us," (p, 20) for our own aystem of beliefs 
“t telia an thata child e tho immediate product of to 
‘ fartiied ovum of the woman who boats ie (p. 808). 
‘Tho nont antithesis between an all-phywiologieal Inter 
pretation and an ll social onp i nectar y to tho pattern 
боты. ut dacs ie noe datore the realey of human 
thought and sociai ideology in both cultures? In our 
owns for example, what evidence have yee that even 
tational Ырыа бе Орыш |0 alone the 
ајот of people, think of kinship relatione in terms 
ot fertilzed ova 

Finally, the mouadologit's tendency to erect elaborate 


5 I 


Professor Ashley-Montagu 
‘one Australian tribe to another, a 
compar, for example, the 
‘with those of the neighbouring 
whatever bo our view of th 
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chological interpretations on the 
"limes of eld observations i occasionally exemplited 
in toris to give w prece diim o ite ви 

monta which are practically мо ethnographic 
evidenco. This procadure le quite consistent with the 
Basie assumption af, the school the. exitoneo of 
















“patterns of culture.” foot of wallpaper ia 
suficient to enable us to infer the pattern of the whole. 
ho. otros, ‘and inconsistencies 





‘he framework oF culture render this 
lable fo th иду of men o. 
These encima ate of goneral character.” But it 
would almost pe posible 10 go through the book sentence 
by sentence soring out the sound conclusions of fanes 
tonalism from tho caricatures of intuldonimm. Let tho 
Tenor contrat, for example, pe 32 1 
former we havo part of & valuable ала пуне 
deerunt of the acta family behaviour of the nborigin 
V tho unmistakable. imprint of che 
û farrago of vagueness, exaggeration, 
And анкети. 

However, oven qia intuitionist, tho book like othon 
of it iind han a certain vntan. ho peychologioal and. 
Comparativo problema raed are об Vital importance, 
fut hoy can br, and must b, solved within tho frame: 

ch we already pono 

igation nnd intenprotnto 
founded upon ity unless синю procedure ls 1o be 
Completely saarifiood to ethnographle surrealism, dt in 
SOR that ‘how inated the pave of eal 
fr, and in the comparative study of diferent forma 
Of wocial adaptation, should recognize tho Danie impo 
fante raha tein al tpt ola 
"шу should realize that prychologeal interpreta: 
tions ed Id not be based on inadequate observations of 
onerete bebaviour, and hat in discussing paychologienl 

problemas they. munt. have. recoume to dated 

Roni, inchaling. ful linguistic texte. with adequato 
Translations and Sociological commentarie. As regards 
thp Tatton, the survey Of Austral примы к rent 
racy ol 

probleme rated by Profenor Auhloy-Mfontagu, and horo 
MSeleowhere itis to bo hoped that hia book will provo v. 
Ташы stimulus” to. anthopologien «thought and 
Ке ‘ALPH PIDDINGTON, 
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toarors, togothor with tho feasting, sociability ahd self- 
Т. Фуу lth teak pro, 
erateal objections might bé raised to ono or two 
af Mr, Willams’ formulations, mainly оп questions of 
larity and expliitness; for example, In regand to tho 
lation Вертеба звука ада ritu he writes: " While 
«Sin any particuiar caso thoy may have more or lees in 
“ common, they may ail bo very largely independent 
! tp SI Ta mehla OF tia statement a ot immediatly 
parent, nor i it clear from. the context whether ha 
Trier ho bursa myth merely a antedote whch 
‘round the cult, o a dymamio v 
fot eel end ementi eacus fn ja ооруу. Taat 
‘widely varying mythe are ted by difbrent groupa t0 
д (ж atl aymerm wild È omega wong 
thom does not affect the main р, Tether some 
riditional charter s or a not am integral part of every 
significant body of. pen 
This is & valuable and essentially honost field record, 
eps in the author's information are frankly stated, 


is own psychological Interpretations, impressions 
Pie pakari pidoni O O 
of ethnographic data. But perhaps he is wr 
ügseting that the former do not Torm part of e fina, 
onal study. Tntltive impreasions of uncive mental 
fre indeed dangerous unless they aro candidly presen 
fu auch on, better sil, are supported. by pirical 
evidenco; ‘Te acope of a work of 08 на пева. 
Timited, but it the author had been able to dosuenens 
Amcenmente with more detalled records of native 
tatamanta and behaviour, le might have [o moy 
confident in advancing them. And somo would Bold 
‘that Judgments of vals and suggestions as to the effets 
or chango and ita desirability aro. not necessarily ex. 
clued rom ania man wi perd 
that they are mot dictated by ‘Buropean, prejudice. ct 
"promative sentimentality; and eyen thet they ace 
exsinontiy doszable if presented aa objective asséehents 
Gf human need, as typified. by ‘dhe fil section af 
‘Me. Willa monograph RALPH PIDDINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brass Portrait Heads from Ile-ife, Nigeria. 
Sin, During my stay hero undor tho aniplcea of 
the Social Selence Research Couneit of New Уогк 
Cty, the important discovery has boon made of 

seven bran hod of (ho пуро ог тр Ше o a famous 

‘Five wore found during the first woo in January, an 

two more in the second week in February. They wore 

Upeovered by Hause labourers building nov house in. 

{he compound lent yma wich e bot un 

sala Eade of Yo Bar wall to Af of a Ji 
Be beads ure found in ba groupe ef eee and 
‘yout 10 fa aper exi ay Др more tha 
2 foot, The fit Avo wore found in aj tho 
fin foundation for the w 
Jape, sore Uncovered 
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ДЇ өто фи кыл bth tt pga by 
Leo Frobenius, Dhe Voice of Tondon 
Имине. 418 aad aren porate Though 

teva of thr are ban inthe 
Sally ary Dell now of work ax 
VEI a e ed ri hend, oro o ha ace 
Foshan’ One mos! noabltae ose roug jer 
ees od 


Syon AIL are 
dius the Gist moasiring noant 13 wo J2 nel 
Jose ribi Domen (o ih which 
пода there мөт, T bolieva, only two 
олеш Оды апае ue 


Tor 80 Маж of July аА (Мах 
sual yes. созо роне реш Ља, 


| 1998, b me." Y nov with thin to feud 


1 named in Jul 
in July, 1935, by Dr. Solomon and myself, 


was fii nm. 


Also i wish to amend the sequence table aa follows i— 

M Horizon, Phase A = Валу Абец (уо Бану 
‘Middle Acheulean) Oldoway Achoulaan 1 

M-Horizon, Phase B = 
Achnalean 2, 3 and 4. 

N-Horizon = Proto-Tumbian and Levallaiina. 
Nairobi, 30 July. T, P. O'BRIEN: 
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TEMMOKU VESSELS FROM THE HUANG KO YA NEAR CHUNGKING, SZECHWAN 


pitcher 5 10-14, 16, 18, 20, еа; 13. 19, rice dowels; 17, broken вазе, The white tse resembles the. 
Honan “temmon.” 
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China With Plate L. Graham 


TEMMOKU PORCELAIN IN SZECHWAN PROVINCE, CHINA. By David Crockett Graham, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., B.D., F.R.G.8., West China. Union University, Chengtu. 


204 interesting type of Chinese monochrome porcelain is the chien yao or nmol, Tt was made, 
during the Sung dynasty and probably earlier, in Chien An and Chien Yang, Fukien Province. 
"The colour of the chien yao generally varies from a black to a brown. "he black is sometimes 
called a bluish black, and the brown a golden red. Sometimes there are variegated splashes, and 
sometimes ‘oil spots.’ Of special interest are the ‘hare fur’ and the ‘partridge feather’ teacups 
id in which tho black anid the brown seem to be struggling for supremacy. 

In Fukien the most common chien yao object is a round handleless tea-bowl with a small base, 
‘below which an outer tin: or circle protrudes, ‘The biscuit is very dark, almost black, often taking on a 
reddish color where it was exposed to the fire of the kiln, On the inside the glaze is thicker on the 
bottom! and on the outside it terminates short of the foot in a slight roll or in drops of porcelain, In 
‘Honan aud in other parts of China the bodies of the chien yao porcelains are generally composed of 
white ‘or light yellow stoneware. 

A list of chien yao objects includes tho small tea-owl, a wider bowl with an unglazed ring on the 
bottom of the interior, a bowl of gray stoneware with variegated splashes, vases, pitchers with handles 
and snouts, bottles, jugs with two small handles, and jugs or bowls with ‘ oil spots.’ Some of these 
are ornamented with flower, butterfly, and other designs, 

Tt is well known that the Sung dynasty temmoku porcelain was manufactured in Honan and in 
other parts of East China, but not that it has begn made extensively in Szechwan province. This 
is become: known to the writer through his work in the West China Union University Museum of 
‘Archeology. 

‘Tho two largest and most important early porcelain kilns in Szechwan are those at Ch'iung Chou and. 
{ид Li Te'ang. Both aro Sung dynasty kiln-sites, but it is not known just when they began or 

‘they ceased to function. In the Chung Chou kiln some dark monochrome pottery has been 

that is apparently chien yao, but the specimens are not numerous. A type of much interest 
i the dark-brown jug with ‘oil spots.’ The materials from Liu Li Ts'ang, which is thirty li from the 
East Gate of Chengtu, are much more abundant. From this kiln have come small-bottomed lemmokw 
‘teacups some finely and some poorly glazed (Pl. L. 6-8), small brown temmoku bowls having an 
unglazed circle inside (4), dark vases with glaze terminating near the base (1, 2, 3) and vases, jugs and 
pitchers ornamented with flower designs, the flowers being of a lighter brown colour than the 
surrounding glaze. 

In April, 1936, the writer was in Chungking excavating some Han dynasty tombs which had been 
‘broken open by the construction of a road. Friends urged him to go across theriver to Huang Ko Ya. 
and investigate some sherds that had been found near that village. ‘The result was the discovery of an 
1 ald kiln-site near the edge of the village in which all the porcelain objects or sherds the writer found were 
атто, Теге wis. abundance of the chien yao teacups, black or brown with small bases 
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(P1. L. 10-14). Sherds were picked up that had 
the typical ‘hare-fur’ streaks. ‘The glaze came 
to an end with a roll or drops of porcelain (11, 
13, 16, 18), and revealed a bisouit that was gener- 
ally light, but sometimes dark. There were bowls. 
with the unglazed circles on the inside near the 
bottom (15, 19), and large pieces of vases, A 
villager brought out a brown pitcher with а snout 
and a handle (9) which he had dug out of the 
kiln. ‘There were teacups with mottled colours. 
Careful search was made, but none of the Ming 
or Manchu dynasty porcelains, and no other kind 
but the chien yao was found in the kiln. 

An interesting fact is that the bottoms of the 
Szechwan chien yao tea-bowls are generally flat, 
while those of the East China tea-bowls are 
generally depressed, and have a protruding 
circle on the outer rim. Another interesting 





Frounes 21.24, 

21. A black *temmoku " teapot, probably from Honan, 
40. 15333.) 

22. A “temmoku’ tea-bowl with a white base, feom 
Honan, (C. 18612.) 

23. À ‘temmmoku” tea-bowl (inverted) from Fukien 
"Province ; ‘hare-fur? markings, with the typical thick 
im, and drops near the base; tho body nearly black, 
amd burned rod whore oxposod to the fue, (C. 13748.) 

24. A similar "temmoku" toa-bow! from Fukien. 
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fact is that some of the teacups from Liu Li 
‘Ts'ang, and most of the objects from Huang Ko 
‘Ya, have as fine a lustre as the chien yao objects 
from other parts of China. 

It is ovident that during the Sung dynasty 
temmoku porcelain was manufactured in Szechwan, 
in Ch'iung Chou, at Liu Li Ts'ang, a Huang Ko 
Ya, and possibly elsewhere. 

One of the most common grave jars in Szechwan 
province is evidently a temmoku. It has been 
found in large numbers in Sung and Ming 
dynasty Chinese graves all over the provinco. 
The colours vary from black to brown, although 
sometimes one is seen with a shade of blue or 
purple. A very common ornamental design is a. 
dragon trying to swallow the sun or the moon. 
At the bottom is the unglazed circle and the rim 
with occasional porcelain drops. ‘This seems to 
be a Szechwan variation of the temmoku that did 
not occur in other parts of China. While its use 
began in Sung, it was continued into the Ming 
dynasty. 

In Szechwan porcelain shops there can still be 
purchased a brown food-bowl that so closely 
resembles the Sung dynasty temmoku bowl with 
an unglazed circle inside, that many. people 
could be easily deceived into believing that it is a. 
Sung dynasty temmoku, ‘There is also a brown 
pitcher-that is used in many homes, which has a 
handle and a short snont. These and other 
dishes, bowls, and pitchers are probably the 
present-day descondants in Szechwan province 
of the Sung dynasty temmoku. 

All the objects 1-34 arein the Wost China Union 
University Musoum of Archwology, Chengtu. 
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of the Far Bast, 1924. 
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‘Noa, 25-27, vasos; 28, pitcher: 20-32, tea-bowla: 25s 
black, 26, 27 aro dark brown, On 20, 17, 98, are flower 
‘ornaments made by a yellow slip on tho body before the 
glazo was put on. Ono of tho bowls has 'haredür* 
markings. "The exposed basos of 29, 3l are flat with 
& small depression in the contro. 

Fras. 38, 3h—SUNG OR MING DYNASTY GRAVR:JARS 

‘The glazo is exactly like tho temmoku, so that it aeema 
probablo that these are a West China, variation of the 
Chien yao "Those jars aro ornamented with 
ме чйр тотты быт. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIRECT RULE IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. By Sir Alan 


Pim, K.C.LE. 
205 I propose to sketch briefly the main 
local conditions which have to be taken 
into account in developing the system of 
native administration in Northern Rhodesia, 
and to suggest a number of problems, the solution 
of which will require the co-operation of the 
administrator and the anthropologist. 

‘You are all probably familiar with the anthropo- 
logical work which has been done in Northern 
Rhodesia, such as that of Smith and Dale among 
the Ila-speaking peoples, of Dr. Audrey Richards 
among the Bemba, and of Dr. Margaret Reade 
among the Ngoni. A number of Administrative 
Officers have also made studies more or less on 
anthropological lines, such as Mr. Moffat Thomson 
and Mr. Lane Poole, in addition to the study of 
native usages and customs, which are an essential 

of the work of any administrative offer 
who knows his job 





Only three tribes appear to have had strongly. 


organized communities, the Makalolo in’ the 
б west, succeeded by the Lozi, the Ngoni in the 


hopelessly broken and scattered and it was 
impossible to preserve any real tribal organization. 
In some cases again, sections of tribes in Northern 
Rhodesia owed allegiance to Paramount Chiefs 
in other territories. ‘The Paramount Chief of the 
‘Lunda lives in the Belgian Congo and that of 
‘the Inamwanga in Tanganyika, while Undi, 
"the traditional Paramount of the Chewa, has only 
recently settled in the territory from Portuguese 
Bast Africa, 

‘The coming of the white man, while it stopped 
slave raiding and the slave trade, has introduced 
“vi, A Por a gonaral description of conditions in Northern 

^ ['Rhodesin še A, W. Pim anà S, Milligan, Report on the 

` Токо and Beonomis Porton of Northern Rlalari, 
Golonial No. 145, 1938... 2 














new factors of disintegration. ‘The introduction 
of a substantial poll-tax has been important; 
though possibly not now the chief factor, in 
causing a drift of the men away from the villages, 
Recent inquiries suggest that in the Baroteo 
province, excluding the Balovale district, from 
30 to 40 per cent. of the men are normally absent, 
in the Northern Province the proportion varies 
from 40 to 60, except in the fishing areas, and 
in the Eastern Province near Fort Jameson it 
itis even higher. ‘The formationof reserves again 
had added to the confusion by shepherding parts i 
of tribes into limited areas. i 
The problem of evolving some 
indirect rule was not made easier by - 
tration of the Chartered Company. Apart from 
Barotseland, to which treaty rights secured a 
substantial degree of independence, the policy 
of the Company was, in the main, one of direct 
rule, the Chiefs being used primarily as agencies 
of government. In particular the adininistratión 
of justice was removed from their hands, and 
there was a tendency ín thë early days to break 



















the native authorities wore more closely defined 
by a Proclamation of 1916 under which adminis. 
trative officers were made responsible, for the 
general control of their districts and chiefs and 
hheadmen could. be punished for falling: to омуу 


of the Chiefs and of the Native Commissioners: 
and under this provision Chiefs were able to |‘ 
exercise considerable control, more especially 
in securing the services of mulasa, or customaty. ” 
labour for theit gardens. The recognized ohiels 

were by no means always the traditional chiefs’, 
‘but included a considerable number of men who 
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‘the Bemba, there was little tribal cohesion or 
authority. In the railway belt there had. been 
little tribal authority even before the coming of 
the Europeans. Among the Tonga the authority 
of the Chiefs practically ‘did not exist. The 
éattle-owning Па have always been disunited 
and in f, recalling in their sturdy 
individualism the Pathan tribes on the North-west 
frontier of India. Further north in Mumbhwa, 
there is a regular medley of tribes, and to the 
west of Lake Bangweolo and round the north- 
fringe ‘of the Bemba plateau, tribal 
aré very small. The so-called Lunda 
Kazembe in the Kawambwa district 
are a hotch-potch of sections with little cohesion. 
and authority, very different in these respects 
from the Lunda of the Balovale district. 

In 1927 a conference of administrative officers 
recommended the introduction of a system of 
indirect rule, with the important limitation that 
no financial responsibility should be given in the 

“initial stages, Та the same year the Government 
issued orders that they would not assist chiefs 
in exacting mulasa labour, and this went a long 
‘way: towards abolishing an important communal 
institution, without (as in Tanganyika) giving 
|, Me. chiefs any compensation for the loss of 
“these As the control of ivory was 
also from ‘them, and the slave trade had 
‘disappeared, chiefs were left largely without 
‘resources tò meet the many demands on them. 
In Barotseland alone was compensation given 
for the abolition of customary rights. 

Under the Native Authorities and Native 


i 


f 


















for the récognition of authorities and courts to 
‘be ‘constituted in accordance with native law 
ала custom, The warrants: establishing the 

тше make no mention of advisers, 


ive side the Native Authorities 
‘unlike ‘thé position in Kenya, almost in- 
same ad the Native Courts in 
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fheir areas for a number of purposes which 
include special powers in case of famine. The 
most important new provision is that for the 
establishment of native treasuries. Great stress 
is being laid on the principle of tribal unity 
and of re-establishing the old chain of authority, 
wherever it existed, from the chief through his 
sub-chiefs to village headmen and elders; district 
boundaries are being revised in accordance with 
‘these principles. Each tribe is intended to have 
a superior authority which may be either a 
Paramount Chief, as in the case of Kazembe of the 
Lunda, a Principal Chief with a Council of Chiefs, 
such as Tafuna of the Mambwe, or a Council of 
Chiefs of equal status, such as the Ila council 
in Namwala. 

Each superior authority now has a Native 
‘Treasury, in theory administered by it under the 
general supervision of the District Commissioner. 
When a tribe extends over several districts, such 
as the Bemba, or where it has not been possible 
to assimilate’ tribal and district boundaries, 
sub-treasuries of the main tribal treasury are 
being set up. The districts with these sub- 
treasuries are already complaining that they 
pay in considerable sums and get nothing in 
retum. 

Where tribal organization has largely broken 
down, it has sometimes been necessary to attempt 
to combine sections of different tribes. In 
Mumbhwa, for instance, seven tribes have been 
combined into two superior authorities. There 
is naturally considerable jealousy with regard 
to tho control of the treasuries. 

The resources of the treasuries are mainly 
derived from a refund of 10 per cent. of the 
Native Tax collected either insido or outside 
the district from members of tho tribo, supple- 
mented by court fees and fines, and various 
licences, all collected by the native authorities 
themselves. They are, however, not entrusted 
with the collection of the Poll tax. It is intended 
that ultimately further revenue will be derived 
from local rates or levies imposed by the native 
‘authorities themselves. Upto the present no such 
rates have been levied and as the Poll tex is 
already a heavy burden in most areas, it is 
difficult to see how they could be levied. 

In many areas the tribes are showing a con- 
siderable degree of keenness and interest. On 
the other hand, apathy and dislike of responsi- 
bility are shown by chiefs who have been unfitted, 
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by a long period of direct rule for the tasks 
Which they are now being called upon to perform.. 
There is a strong tendency to leave everything 
to the Boma. 

There are two outstanding defects in the new 
organization. ‘The first is the inadequacy of the 
resources provided. ‘The pay of the chiefs is 
entirely inadequate if they are to carry out the 
duties and responsibilities imposed on them. 
Mpeseni of the Ngoni is in the proud position 
of getting £64 a year and Chitimakul: comes 
next with £60. Kopa, head of the Bisa, gets £36 
and Kazembe of the Lunda £25. Other superior 
chiefs get from £12 to £24. Minor Chiefs get 
salaries down to £3 or even less. The other 
necessary officers are paid on a similar scale. 

Even with theso low scales of fired salaries, 
15 treasuries out of 4l have a defitit without 
making any provision whatever for other ex- 
penditure. One treasury only has a balance 
of £518, eight have between £100 and £200, ten 
have between £50 and £100 and seven under £50. 

With the rapid disappearance of mulasa labour 
since 1927, Chiefs simply cannot be expected 
to carry out their traditional duties as well as 
the multifarious new ones imposed on them on 
these resources, and if, as seems probable, an 
experiment is to be made in collecting the Poll tax 
through them, the position will become even 
more impossible. 

The second outstanding difficulty is the 
absence of any adequate recognition of the 
councils which form such an essential part of 
Banta tribal government. ‘The warrants to 
chiefs make no mentién of any councils and the 
treasury estimates ignore them equally, except 
that the Bemba treasury estimates provide for 
the magnificent sum of £1 a year each for 25 
Bakabilo and Baflolo. District officers are 
doing their best to encourage the development of 
‘hese councils, but many of the Chiefs are inclined 
to rely entirely on the authority given them 
by Government, disregarding their traditional 
advisers. Some have in fact no other basis 
for: their authority. The Chiefs are the more 
inclined to work on these lines as they have in 
Tiny cases no resources for entertaining the 
Councillors who may come in to assist them. 
‘The Councillors on their side are disinclined to 
come- in and spend a long time at the head- 
quarters of Chiefs who cannot reward them in 
any way and can do little to help or to harm them. 
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The position is further complicated by the fact 
that an attempt is being made to develop two 
types of councils, one of the traditional advisers. 
in political matters, the other with an element 
of younger and more educated men as advisers 
in administrative and legislative questions so as 
to enable the Chiefs to keep in touch with modern 
developments. The possibilities of the latter 
type of council are seriously affected by the large 
proportion of the more energetic younger men 
who are away in the mines or on European 
farms, 


In Barotseland the position has always been 
radically different. Barotscland has a well. 
defined tribal organization which has never 
ceased to function. The basis is the supremacy 
of the Lozi tribe which includes only about 
one-sixth of the total population and the actual 
power is vested in a small Lozi ruling class, 
represented by the Paramount Chief, а family 
privy council the sikalu, the ngambela or Prime 
Minister, and tho khola or Council. This is the 
Supreme executive and judicial body and legis- 
lates for the whole of Barotseland. 

Up to 1936 the relations of the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia to the Barotse administration 
under the treaty of 1000 remained uncertain. 
‘The powers of magistrates were not laid down, 
nor was it known whether the High Court had 
jurisdiction. Native courts bad no legal status 
‘and could not look to Government to uphold their 
authority. District Commissioners, however, had 
no power to interfere with their. ‚апд 
their status, except as regards tax collection, 
was largely advisory. In 1996 a formal agreo- 
ment was made under which the Paramount 
Chief's Holla at Leatui and the other Khotlas were 
recognized as Native Authorities and Native 
Courts under the Northern Rhodesian Law. 
‘Magistrates’ Courts have now power to revise 
the decisions of Native Courts in criminal but 
not in civil proceedings. In the absence of any 
real distinction between civil and criminal 
proceedings under native custom, it is not clear 
how this will work out in practice. 

Administrative officers will now be able. to 
take up more of the ordinary activities of district 
officers. It must be recognized that Barotseland 
has largely remained in a state of stagnation, 
though for this the British Government must _ 
accept a considerable share of responsibility. 
‘There is much to be done, particularly in. the 
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outlying districts where the non-Lozi tribes expenses is, however, not higher than in many 
dave so far had practically no share in any parts of Tanganyika. On the other hand, the 
available benefits, though a full share in the bulk of the expenditure is concentrated in Lealui 
payment of taxes. here has recently been and the expenditure in the outlying districts is 
‘what amounts to a passive revolt against Lozi substantially less than the income received from 


derived from three main sources; the first is 
fixed sums payable annually in consideration for 
the original concession or treaty of 1900 and 
recent forest concessions amounting to £2,350, 








tation of the right to unpaid labour and to 
revenue. from game licences and ground tusks 
amounting to £3,850. The third and the most 
important is 30 per cont. of the native tax for 
Baroteeland proper which was agreed to in 1925 
in exchange for the previous payment of 10 per 
cent. of the tax collected in the whole of western 
Northern Rhodesia up to a line joining the 
Katanga pedicle with Portuguese territory. 
In 1025 also a Barotse Trust Fund was set up 
to administer the sum received from the tax, 
apart from £1,700 paid to the Paramount Chief 
The balance was devoted to the 
maintenance of the Barotee National School 
‘and to educational and medical grants to missions. 
In 1934 the Paramount agreed to the drawing 
upofestimates. ‘These include on the expenditure 
відо ап annual stipend of £1,500 for the Paramount 
Chief with an unspecified sum for the maintenance 
of the residence at Lealui in the style to which 
he had been accustomed. The estimates have 
lately been drawn up and show a revenue of 
£13,446, an ordinary expenditure of £14,036, 
‘and an extraordinary expenditure of £1,178. 
‘There is therefore a considerable deficit which 
Дь із proposed to meet for the time being from 
/../ e remaining assets of tho Barotse Trust Fund. 
Of this expenditure £2,287 is provided for the 
` Barotse National School, £2,197 for educational 
grants to missions, and £600 for medical grants 
with £286 for small expenses. The remaining 
48,666 is devoted to the salaries and other 
expenses of the Paramount Chief and other 
Chiefs and Indunas. There is nothing for 
agriculture, dispensaries, or any of the other 
"activities which figure in corresponding budgets 
in Kenya or Tanganyika. ‘The proportion of 
the income devoted to salaries and personal 








them. 

‘The budget provision for Lealui itself, including 
the royal household, is an interesting study and 
has been described as reading like excerpts from a. 
manorial account book. 00 ladiesin-waiting 
have to get. dresses, and funds are provided for 
16 hawkers, 8 weavers of nets and 10 fish a day 
at a penny a piece. There are canoe builders 
and paddlers, carpenters and wagon drivers 
ploughmen and caretakers of grain bins, four 
bands, the curator of the national drum, and 
the four enumerators of the Paramount Chief's 
herd. They are contemplating a new state 
barge for the Paramount's annual trip to the 
highlands when the Zambesi is in flood. The 
multiplicity of office holders and the definite 
promise to maintain the customary state of the 
Paramount Chief are serious obstacles to any 
substantial diversion of expenditure to purposes 
of more general advantage. 

I may conclude by a brief reference to three 
problems which, while they are met with every- 
where under similar conditions, are very pro- 
nounced in Northern Rhodesia, All three require 
the co-operation of the anthropologist. and the 
administrator. 

‘The first is how the system of indirect rule 
can be made to contribute to the material and 
moral progress of the people. At the present 
time, the standard of health and of living is 
deplorably low, and so far very little has been 
done to raise it. In most areas, the standard of 
nutrition is very unsatisfactory. This is partly 
due to the six or seven months’ dry weather; 
in many tribes the months before the new crops 
come in are recognized as hunger months. It is 
not that varied crops will not grow, the ecological 
survey of North-Western Rhodesia hasenumerated, 
more than a hundred different varieties of crops 
found in the native gardens. It is not again that 
the natives are unable to learn new methods or 
adapt themselves to new conditions, or even that 
their methods are unskilfal within the limits 
imposed on them by natural conditions. The 
spread of cassava and the development of the 
Mambwe system of mound cultivation -are 
instances to the contrary. The spread of plough 
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5 cultivation is another instance of a somewhat 
y unfortunate kind. There is, of course, much 
improvidence and want of foresight; and an- 
unfortunate result of modern developments, 
And more especially of the labour exodus and 


for а wife's family, is that many of the younger 

men seem to be losing the intuitive skill in the. 

choice of land for cultivation which was previously 
very marked. 

Without an improvement in the standard 
of nutrition, there can be little real advance 
‘either-in health or in education, or even in agri- 
culture, but how can the tribal organization be 
‘most effectively used to assist in this advance t 
"Without its aid progress will be slow indeed, 
and there will be a falling back whenever pressure 
‘is relaxed. For example, during the recent 
locust invasion strong administrative pressure 
‘was applied for the spread of root crops. It is 
true that the areas were not always judiciously 
selected but in the main the results were advan- 
ageous and the people bad food at a season 
‘when they would normally have had none. 
‘This was fully appreciated, but when the locusts 
disappeared. and official pressure was relaxed, 
‘most of them would not trouble to carry on the 
cultivation, and the old position returned. 

‘Under the traditional organization, chiefs 
played: large part in all tho economic activities 

< of the tribe and they still do so to some extent, 
‘08, for example, in the case of the annual burnings 
or shifting cultivation, the times. for which are 
still fixed by. tho chief for each tribe. Indirect 
‘mule, however, as so far , has been 
almost confined to the judicial aspect of the 
duties of a chief, and the new additions have been 
mainly in directions which to the average member 
‘of the tribe must seem of a repressive character. 
‘They consist mainly in statutory duties of many 
‘kinds, more especially police’ and sanitary, and 
othe extent of their application depends.on the 
‘personality of the district officer. . Most of them 
live little or no basis in custom, and the old 
‘sanctions have no relation to them. 

Ноу is it possible to evolve a system of a more 
^ 'eonstructive type, which will be felt as of definite 
general advantage, and will therefore evoke a new. 
loyalty and support t 
"j, A second problem arises froma the need of adapt- 

wustomarylaw to meet new conditions. 

























of the falling into disuse of the custom of working ' 


















may be a serious obstacle to advance 
and may bring the law itself into disrepute. 
This is, of course, a recognized difficulty in: the 
way of establishing а code of customary law. 
‘The principal cause of these rapid changes is 
labour emigration, and while there are a great 
variety of opinions as to its effeot on the tribal 
structure, there has been’ very. little scientific 









such cases as Basutoland where similar, causes 
‘operating over a much longer peri 
as yet resulted in any noticeable: 
tribal: structure; Tt is. true thatthe Basuto 
Pepe cp ыыы nee М 
it is much more organized: than anything 
in Northern Rhodesia, evertinclading Barotseluad, 
while a tendency to 

ор поў апа then is held in check by 
possible results. ‘The resisting power of a 
‘organization may, however, even: without ‘the’, 
presence of special conditions, be much 
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‘eighteen months or two years, followed by a 
qetum of the workers to their homes. Govern- 
ment also discourages, the Keeping of children 
‘af ‘the mines after ten ‘years of age. ‘In fact, 
however, there isa. considerable degree of stabi- 
ligation and from.40 to 60, per cent. of the men. 
are returned as married. Only a proportion of 
these marriages are in accordance with tribal 
custom, and a large percentage are purely tem- 
porary ‘unions which would not affect the tribal 
"organizations. There are, however, a considerable 
number of inter-tribal marriages not falling into 
‘either category, and proposals have been put 
forward for some system of registration of 
marriages so as to help in dealing with the many 
anomalies. Which arise. Strong objections have 
heen raised to this partly because of the situations 
‘which arise when these men return to their 
villages where their marriages have no validity. 
Be There are no constituted native authorities 
Î en the mings, and obviously it might be difficult 
to organize them without leading to trouble 
ПЕ Ши. падда: Тоо фе пір 
Maye m systemi of elders recognized by the 

‘managementa who act as arbitrators and advisers, 
// but Government has lately introduced a system 

























seems possi 
T aki, Iul then Dus not us yet 
‘been any Sat fav dn. 
“In the townshipe als there-are no native 
dathorhiee end tbe. various compoms and 
Topations are controlled by managers sometimes 
Asse by elders. There are no constituted 
Native Courts, ‘The position does not appear 
bea ‘one in many respects but the 
it put forward against establishing 
Соп 10 apply customary law i» that 
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valuable part to play in finding solutions to 
‘these very practical problems. 

‘There is one last point which may be mentioned, 
and that is with regard to the introduction of 
individual land-tenure, as against the communal 
tenure in the reserves and in the tribal areas of 
Crown Land. In the central area there are large 
numbers of natives anxious to obtain land in 
individual tenure so as to be able to take advan- 
tage of the marketing provided near 
the railway line. ‘The anxiety to obtain such 
holdings is evidenced by the demand for the 
holdings near Broken Hill where Government has 
let a number of 5-асте plots at what can only be 
described as extortionate rents. 

‘The problem occurs in another way in con: 
nexion with the reserves in tho railway area, 
large areas of which are being rapidly deterio- 
rated by gully and sheet erosion following on the 
uncontrolled use of the plough, coupled with 
the scarcity of water in parts of the reserves and 
the general anxiety to get as near as possible 
to the railway line. 

‘The reserves will certainly have to be taken 
in hand but it will also be necessary to provide 
for additional areas to.be taken up from the 
largo areas of Crown Land now practically 
without inhabitants. In allotting these areas 
it will be essential to retain some control over 
‘the methods of cultivation to be adopted if there 
is not to be a repetition of the devastation which 
is evident in the reserves. The question then 
arises whether in the new areas the land should 
be given in communal tenure, or whether indi- 
viduals should be allotted separate holdings, 
‘or whether some compromise between the two 
shall be adopted, such as, for example, is found 
in the customary tenures of India. 

‘The question is one of great importance for 
the future, and it is essential that the solution 
should be on sound lines. Anthropologists should 
be able to give valuable assistance in securing’ 
that it should be such as is consistent with native 
feeling while at the same time giving reasonable 
security of tenure and assuring the preservation 
of the land. 





NOTES FOR THE FIELD WORKER GN SOIL RECORDS. By G. P. L. Miles, B.Sc. Lond., Oranmore 


reference to the soil, and’ the fact that such 
references in the past have been of a very per- 
fanctory nature ia probably due to a conception. 
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on the part of the anthropologist that anything 
more than an allusion to colour and texture as 
gauged by a view of the surface will lead him 
into the airy realms of pedology, from which 
he is easily frightened away by such bogies as 
podsols and bydrogen-ion concentration. 

My object in putting forward these notes is to 
show that this fear is not justified, and that it 
is quite possible for any field worker, who can 
distinguish between the principal soil constituents 
—sand, clay, chalk and humus—to make reports 
capable of much fuller interpretation and leading 
to the recognition of soil-types that can be 
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the farmer. ‘The determination of these consti- 
tuents has in the past been effected by means 
of elaborate mechanical analyses made from 
very small samples taken from the top nine inches. 
of very large volumes of soil, but the value of their 
practical interpretation was not very great, more 
especially since the roots of most agricultural 
crops penetrate to a depth of several feet. What 
is required is a more rapid method of recording 
the nature of the various horizons through which 
the roots must grow, as well as of the underlying 
rock, and this has been embodied in the ' profile 
* method ' of the Russian pedologists : Robinson, 
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ROMNEY YAXS, XXNT: THE MORE IMPORTANT SOIL SERIES DIADRAMMATICALLY COMPARED, 


{reduced from Journ. 8.E. Agr. Coll, Wye, Kent. No. 30, 1932, p. 160.) 


identified on inspection with the soil auger, or 
by the flora alone.” Here again it must not be 
supposed that an ecological determination of 
зой types necessarily involves a knowledge of 
systematic botany : it is possible to recognize 
a sandy heath or a boggy moorland without 
knowing the names of all the species thereon : 
such means of soil identification are practised 
by the Bemba, | 

It is upon the physical and not upon the ever 
changing chemical constituents that the per- 


; manent characteristics depend, and it is these 


physical constituents that form the basis of all 
Soil classification whether by the scientist or by 


G. W. ‘Soils, their Origin, Constitution and 
Classification. ' Murby.’ E 

‘The anthropological field worker might well , 
adopt some simplified form of this method and 
in order to do so should collect data on the follow. 
ing :—1. Surface features; 2. Water conditions; 
3. Profile; 4. Parent material. 

1. Surface features—Records should include 
a note of elevation and aspect, some account: of” 


the type of country and the slope of the алй, ав 


well as the naturdl vegetation, which. may 
ultimately form the basis of classification for the 
entire survey: it is merely necessaty to. note. 
the names of the more dominant species. 
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2. Water conditione.—Water (insufficient or 
excessive) is in a large number of cases the factor. 
of limitation to plant growth, and it becomes 
of importance to know if the soil ie freely drained. 
or if drainage is impeded and the soil perhaps 
waterlogged. In a great number of cases it will 
be neither, water conditions will be normal and 
no further note is necessary. 

3. Profile—This is the crux of the whole 
method, and must be observed in a quarry or 
other place where the various horizons can be 
‘examined, or alternatively by digging a vertical 
sided hole to, a depth of at least 4 ft. if this is. 
possible. If much work is to be done it will 
be an advantage to be equipped with a soil auger 
which is easily made by а blacksmith and consists 
of a one-inch wood-anger welded on to a mild steel 
той four feet in length and finished to receive a 
wooden handle. The auger is used to make 
successive borings, a few inches at a time, and 
pulled out after each with the soil core intact. 

In making notes on the profile it should first 
be divided into as many horizons as can be 
detected by the eye, any definite change of 
‘colour or texture being regarded as a change of 
horizon. The depth and colour (wet if possible) 
‘of each should be noted and also the texture as 
detected by rubbing the soil between the first 
finger and thumb. In this way it should be 
posible to recognize heavy and light sands, 
heavy and light loams and clays. Even if there 
is a difficulty in making these distinctions at first, 
it will become easier with experience and rough 
i approximations giving some idea of the profle 
are preferable to mere note on the appearance 
} of the surface, which has in many reports in the 
: past formed the sole record. 

i 4. Parent matérial—In many cases it may be 
found difficult to identify or describe the under- 
lying rock; in which case it will be advisable 
to bring а small piece home, but in any case some 
attempt should be made to determine the nature 
‘of the material from which the soil has been 
formed; that is unless the soil has been trans- 
‘ported by wind or water. 

Finally. a record should be made of the spot 
"where the profle examination has taken place 
amd this should if possible be indicated on a map 
J; by means of a number corresponding to that in 
| the field book. 

;, After a number of profiles have been examined 
(8 similarity in the horizons and the natural йога 
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will be noticed and the soils may then be classified 
into types and a system of nomenclature adopted 
similar to that indicated in figure 1, which is a 
diagrammatic representation of six profiles typical 
of the soils of Romney Marsh, Kent, It is 
interesting to note that some of the pastures 
on this marsh are famous for fattening qualities, 
while others superficially indistinguishable are 
‘comparatively poor. Mechanical and chemical 
analyses have failed to reveal the cause of the 
differences, but more recent work of Cole and 
Dubey—Cole, L. W., and Dubey, J. K. Soil 
Profile in Relation to Pasture Performance in. 
Romney Marsh, No. 30, 1932, Jour. S.E. Agric. 
College, Wye, Kent—has, by means of the 
profile ‘method, brought out these differences 
quite clearly, without recourse to any analyses. 

T am indebted to- Mr. B. 8. Furneaux, Dept. of 
Pedology, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent, for kindly reading through this 
article; for the comment that owing to the very 
large quantity of water required by plants, he 
does not feel that this aspect has been sufficiently 
stressed; and for contributing the following 
additional notes 

Water Conditions : 

“Insufficient,” ‘normal,’ or ‘excessive’ water 
is purely relative; what is normal for one crop 
is excessive for another. 

1, Insufficient water may be due to :— 











(a) Openness of texture, i.e., sandiness oF 
gravelliness. 

(5) Shallowness of soil over unweathered 
то. 


(e) Insufficient rainfall. 
2. Excessive water may be due to :— 

(a) Impervious underlying rock causing 
seasonal waterlogging owing to poor pene- 
tration. 

(b) Low-lying land saturated nearly to the 
surface: bogs, river meadows, ete., 
having a high water table. 

(e) Springs breaking out from a pervious 
rock, and saturating the lower loyers of the 
soil. 

Wetness or dryness may be seasonal and the 
same soil may be affected by both. 

Profile :— 

1. Some soils show a very marked cleavage 
into particles, and this may cause the soil to show 
a columnar or granular structure, which bas 
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valuable diagnostic significance and should there- 
fore be noted. 

2. Some soils show a marked difference in 
‘compaction from horizon to horizon ; the particles 
jn some horizons being cemented together by clay, 
lime, or iron oxide. A condition such as this 
can be recognized by thrusting a knife into the 
side of an inspection pit. 

| 8. Presence or absence of stones is important, 
‘and if present their geological origin, condition 
‘of. weathering, ‘size, ete., are worth noting. 

Pareni material. — © 

A few examples representing the most im- 
portant. varieties might be helpful:— 


; ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
"The Eskimo of East Greenland in the Past 


of a Communica- 
Government 


1938. 
The last littlo remnant of the once rather large 
tribe of Eskimos, which for somo centuries had lived 


the more orderly conditions of life made 
the: Danish it of tho Ang- 
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1. Igneous rocks of volcanic origin. 5 

‘These are often crystalline, glassy or pumice- 
like. One should note the weight, presence 
ог absence of crystals, hardness, et, єў. 





sandstone, limestone), also the colour, hardness 
and weight and presence or absence of 
fossils. A few fossils, if present, should’ be 
collected. 

3. Metamorphic rocks. Slates, marbles, quart- 
zite, ete, 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
tribe. The stone-age weapond have now ull dis. 


firearms aro every mats pioperty, and 
fon tools have taken the place Of Pha old sone 


| 
i 
i 
i 
€ 
i 
і 


natives have never acquired 
‘the taste for liquor, which cannot under any cons 


ditions be had at А s 
‘The growth of the population à the Ángmágisli 
District caused, however, 


9 relativo decrease in the 
proceeds of the chase, and made removal of some, 
‘of the people desirable. A suitable spot for a new. 
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their stoneage ancostors of fy years ago, has артым even farther along the const than new isthe 
acquired new strength, which makes it likely that case; reclaim from wildemess moro of the land 
the Host Greenlander,. stül a 100 per cent. pure formerly inhabited by their disappeared kinsmen— 
neo, in generations to come will grow in number and the original East Greenland Eskimo. 


REVIEWS. 


AUSTRALIA. 
‘By Charlee Chewinge, Ph.D.“ selection among the various white men with whom tho 
p. анта аге ду to come into contact.” . 
"bor i» mining engincer, with na cannot view with any favour tho regulation of 
Hence of the Aranda soin Ure dal ie unk by rd 

S at by half castes being compelled to marry whiten: 

WALTER IVENS: 


Studies in Australian Totemism. By A. P. Bikin. 
2. Sydney, 1987. 


i he acs 

To it own completion oa 
opus has been " 

‘regional survey, Dr. Elin 

"d da Aest pinon to (e. sibi, 
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exist in New Irland also, and the comparison is 
interesting. 
and this rolationship i 
‘the author's fold. work in. North-west Australis. 
Still, ita relationships extend beyond the local 
clan, or oven the entire tribe, and ultimately embraco 
the whole of natare, gaining their final sanctions from 
the faith of tho native in the "eternal dream timo.” 
Dr. Elkin’s section on "Mam, Society and Nature" 
(p. 144) ia an instructive summary of these facts. 

Tt has boon remarked that Professor Elkin does not 
re-define totemism, either as « beginning or a conclusion. 
‘Had he dono so, he might have made clear what relation 
be believes. to exist between totemism as defined by 
Professor. Radelile-Brown-—whose definition is clearly 
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int—or by Professor Golden- 
ine "forms of it as individual 
Totemism or ion totemism. Neither are exactly 
‘embraced within the framework Sf the common defini. 
fians. Dr. Elkin suggests that ` totemism is 
“akin to socjal totemism; at tho same time jt does not 
falfl all tho requirements of the accepted definitions of 
Votemism." In the case of conception totemism (ме 
р. 139), the relationship in again not completely clear, 
hd ground is left for farther study. 

Tt s carnestly to be hoped that tho o of those, 
articles ín book form will serve to draw attention to 
‘them, and provide in a convenient shape a basis both for 
the understanding of Australian totemism as itis known 
at present, and an indicator and guido to farther stu 
to Ål in the still existing gaps. A. CAPELL. 


De Elis starting 
weler, and such * bor 





FOLKLORE. 


Suriname Folk-Lore. By Melville J, Herskovits 
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magical performances) and a religion obviously of thoir 
т, conaiting caonilly in. possesion Dy windi, or 
itait in ans interesting cano of convergence thas thoy 
Rave hit upon the amo expression for-an immaterial 
being as the casical Grocks and Hlobrews, winds being 
Eng’ wind `. Tis mats many and varied compromises 
with Christianity, and tho dangoa which form tho core of 
Tes ritual when performed in the towns, ar limited to 
Serin days wh the ottia! clondar recognizes at 
heir epseeh, called Neger-Englesch by tha Dutch, 
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to collect  follesnaterial at first-hand in the 
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“Calendar customs, musio and magic, drama and dance 
‘of the. frontier, but the more 
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northern slopes of the Pyrenees to Andorra, Aude and accumulation of facts sometimes tends to become woari- 
Argo, the pays du Luchon, Bigorre and Bean, to the some, while the description of the rites is often lacking 
Basque country; whence again crossing the frontier, in detail and colour. The marriage custom known as 
‘sho arrives im Aragon. Scattered throughout oss has a deoperfritysgnicanc han in indi 

‘appears i i Basque many more varia- 
“tattered and torn, confused by duplication, © 





FL 


оге, ons than are mentioned But the songs and dance 
^. misondamandinge vetet very recognizable:” In et tunes area valvablo addition to the chapters, and the 
Gio ia ronde primary oth dred of hanger. irae cumplt an exer regional study. 
‘eal victim was a divine being, either buman or EO. JAMES. 
animal, impersonated by the ised under the 
‘of "beast, hobby oreo, deas, bulis, goats and 
o A Vallespir, after being caught eal thawed, Manvel de Folklore, By P.Sainywer, uri Num. 
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E fre mi is 212 Thi voiam i mainly concerned with tho defini 
Andorra he le restored to life in & resurrection. ritual, ion of folklore and the historical approach to it 


"While in Bigorre he ` undergoes some extremely sugges. ‘The introduction was Saintyves' addreas given to the 
T'tive movements, suitablemo doubt to afertility-ritualist Société belge de Folklore at Brussel im 1027. The 
‘rapped in the skin of востей beast.” In the Basque definition restricts folklore to the study of popular life 
country. the beat-bunt apparently was discontinued, in a civilized community but expands it to cover almost 
[маре бг бош тео, ШЇ wes revive і Сога is 


‘Although the folk-rites are inextrieably bound up with in any community which has no learned lore, ‘The term 
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Sappeased after a certain lapse of time. Да heart the such as commodities, work, producte; (2) spiritual, such 
bland iaa treditionaliat, and even under the mires as language, popular science and “philosophy, magio, 
oP tho present condit, as Mi Alford reminds ts, when religion, art; and (3) social, much e family, vill 

fho Nalionaiista entered Тојон, the fant of tho Amump- эго. жее The “different тод о] folklor 
on was celobracod with litle winged angele and roa, study are detailed: descriptive, analytical,” com. 
Sd red béreted soldiers danced fantangor in tho stress, parative, and. historical, The book rapidly becomes « 
N aerden any toto ate, ere daappen:_haratve bibliography, including oy tree hundred 
hg, but on both sides of the frontier, happily, Pyrenean references, mostly French- a dith of rather dry bones 
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nd Bathurst Inlet, A pie of copper as large as a 
ошап Бш ишш рй ap o die north abor oÈ 
Great Boar Lako. From there, copper is known to occur, 
titer in the form of drift along th seam orn outcrops 
fn the hillde, ail the way northward to Prince Albert 
Sound оп tho test conse of Victoria Inland, a distance 
SÉ fully 300 miles = Tho western limit of copper 
S deposta known to us i in tho vicinity of Dismal Lake, 
‘wile to tho east it extende ai least. o the east shore 
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“i tho white men of Hudson Bay, 

Stefanason calls those’ Copper Eskimos a. poop 
ihe Stone Ago. Ho ia right. "Tho copper to Uam 
Soft ind. of sone, t in tho weatito, Ог sonpstono, of. 
Which they make’ their soalofl lampe and other con 
Tainore. ‘Me. Stofanison tel mo that they do not use 
Чопо гыбы, except a little black alato, which they 
Break n locos amd. than grind the adi om granular 
rock, to make knives. "It врем that formerly they 
now how to chip hard stone, auch as quartzite, but 
now, Anding tho copper mora amenable on account 
of its malleability, they have rejected the use of sono 
‘The slate knives and spearpointa found in tho Cop 
Bo ogion Polong toan parlar poriod of ino Mar 
to tho peopl of the hole culturo, which extended from 
northern Alaska to Greenland, SG Mr, Diamond Jenneas. 
informa mo.. These вагів Биков чиа hard sione 
tu wall, whereas the Copper Eskimos use oniy saft stone, 
Soapstone and’ copper, except tho. unshapon -stones 
ployed or pounding the topper and for cracking 
‘narrow bones, 

"This use of native copper therefore does not blo 
to any stage of culture intermediate botween the uso of 
оо ка to, orf sot om. tbe contrary, and 
Aatiniively, it longs to an early phage of stone 

T A. RIO 
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‘Matin! “Greton’ and Standardization? (07, 
214. Ss ini 


rm, Will Miss Tüdesley direct tho attention of 
hecommitteefor thestandardization of anthropo- 
logical methods to the. improvement of ite vooabulary ? 
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7n Ms, 1908, Lt hà wea word " moation " hii 
‘might mean anything, and does mean something quite 
ifort, outside ite particular contexts T understand 
hat meatus (meaning e “im Latin) i» he 
"anatomical designation of iho human eachole; that 
dno eek шишисе чоп has re adopted 
irresponsibly amd wrongly by anatomiste to. denote 
“the, middle point within” auch  passege- gy pori, 
for the middle of tho "poron, another auch Sparin 

And that meation has beon invented to denoto the middie 
Point within tho auditory meatua, Bat the word-onding 
Жоп, from tho Latin, signifying à procos or tho rosie 








of eprom gs ton thi to tho ntem maas 
meaning to “passy givos tho roguiariy-formed, thot 
"mumal, wonl "medi te en 


neation’ for the "aot of passing 
‘which is not what Miss Tildosley means by an 
Seri even, n die dat im Pee 
the ‘snidale of the dosh,” though kre in a potfoctly 
ood Grook word moaning something differunt nan 
E amall bit of dosh. ARE 
lo font of * standard. 


If woul bo a reasonable end nimple fn 
ination “itself a word compounded from three 

lo agree to construct each techniesl trm witht the 
limita of one,” ‘Othorwina wo risk such torms ax tteachen 
ог Mopfalo for the middle point of the human head, 
Surely tharo ano stil à few pervons who, know enough 
pelo a mol an enough etm tudo the 
lodo fol ? and perhaps they wil! begl by dinoveri 
Tor inventing an English word for standardization 
Wion Took lo a bit of Desperanto. By analogy with 
mention it should moan ^ the middle polat ta the 
making of a standard. JOHN T MYRES. 


Oxford, ' 


ear-holo 











‘The Uterine Nephew and the God 

Sn; In a serios of artic from 1013 to 1024 
(o. below) Y produced evidence that tho ‘uterine 
ордун at” the fering to the god pre 
sontatives of. those gode. I suggested that this los 
atio Paso o i right to waa property belonging to hit 
mother's people. 

Nr. G. Bateson, Maven. (Cambridgo, 1930), p. 4t. 
snow brought forward even moro definite and complete 
evidence of the nephew's impersonation, end Шаш it 
up with ho genera] principles oF ritual.” Ho aya down 
the following propositions whioh e supports wi 

T. Fhe wierino nephew among the Tatmul of New 
йде dances in masks which present. the ancestors 
of tho maternal clan 

2. Ho is entiled. to ornament, his body with those 
planta which are the ancestors of his maternal clan: 

3. When tho members of & clan storie to their can: 
ancostors tí tho uterino nophow who tat tho sueifco: 

he sterne eph eate is atrial ponte 
‘Thin lst proposition may seem strange ai frs, but i 
is quite in accordance with tho prinoile which appears, 

So many rituals that (a) commanicant == gods 
(0) etim godt, | viet sa oommynioant, e 

‘the custom of “cating for tho dead "still goes on 
Iraq, but there the pete afte deena ia mo 
longor chosen according to his relationship, ва іа Таа, 
Dut by reason of resemblance. A: Sk. HOCART. 

Limenaryne -—Hocart, Ohieftainship in the Раф 
Amer. Antht,, XVI, 1016, 631; The. Uurine Nephew, 
Max, 1929, di. Molernal Relations ін Indian. Hua 
Más, 1094, 10; Maternal Relations tn Melanasian tual, 
Mas, 1034, 158, ‘Kings and Counclore (lt & Co, 
1090), esp. p. 41; Mis. E. 3, Drowor, Zhe Mandasans 
(Oxford, ӨЙ), ЗА; абое." Бател) 
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AUSTRALIAN FISH TRAPS FROM ARNHEM LAND 


Phe gorl with two kurku in posit 


Land. The kurka ure inserted on 
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A NEW TYPE OF FISH TRAP FROM ARNHEM LAND, NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 
By Donald F. Thomson. 


9 Ths personal spoot of food supply, and its consequent Influence upon the movements 
and occupations of the people, is strongly emphasized in Arnhem Land. At certain times 
of the year, especially during the latter part of the north-west monsoon or rainy season 
which extends from about November to April—the natives of the coastal region depend to a 
large extent on fish for their supply of animal food. ‘The rapid growth of long grass that 
follows the breaking of the rains provides refuge for kangaroos, wallabies, bandicoots, and other 
game, and renders them difficult to approach. In addition, the abundance of mosquitoes makes 
inland travel an ordeal to be avoided ais much as possible. For a time, therefore, the natives 
tend to congregate in more or less large groups near the coast, where they engage in fishing. 

‘The coasts of north-east Arnhem Land generally take the form either of rocky cliffs and 
headlands, or of low fat plains and ‘salt pans,’ intersected by creeks and waterways, fringed 
with mangroves, Fish are abundant in these coastal waterways, and here a number of varied 
and often highly specialized methods of fish capture are employed. ‘The most interesting and 
ingenious of these is known as the gorl, which has been developed in adaptation to the special 
conditions of the valley of the Glyde River in North Central Arnhem Land, ‘The ingenious 














Pio, 1.7 ман Wein (VIRWARRA) PREPARED TO RECEIVE TE BARK 
The walt (tumur) is faced with clay, excavated from the el of the stream, 
Ihe trips, 
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mts (kurku, Fic, 2) SERN PROM UPSTREAM. 
such a way as to deepen the approaches to 
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Bia. 2. om vuv (herka) NAD BY ROLLING A AINOLR 
ш rao rr wren Plagellaria CANE. 











Approximately yy naturat size 


Flo. 3. mme sae Gorl AS IN PLA 


IAN [December, 1938. 
nature of this type of trap, and the very restricted 
area in which it occurs in Arnhem Land make 
it of special interest and seem to justify a detailed 
description. 

"The gorl consists of a single shect of bark of & 
*stringy-bark tree, rolled into the form of a 
funnel or spout, the kurka gorl®, (penis of the 
gorl) which is inserted into a weir or fence, 
yirwarra, constructed across the stream to dam 
"up the receding flood waters (fg. 2). This weir 
serves to raise the level of the stream, which then 
“The expeditions in Arahom Land on which tho work 
presented in this paper was carried out, woro undertaken 
under Commission from the Commonwealth Government, 
and as Research Follow of the University of Melbourn 
during 19: 

Kurka oocum frequently in native symbolim, 
ag, kurka kuna, literally ° firo poni," охргомов the 
English metaphor ‘tongues of fre! — Kurkamiri— 
literally *pouis with ‘—is the general torm for a male 
animal or male person. 














м, внозпха ти kurka 1t OPERATION. 


A separate platform called djamvr (^ribe?) i constructed to receive the outflow of each finned. The trap functions chiafiy 
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iat night, and large quantities of fish are taken. 
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passes through the kurka or spout to the lower 
level. Beneath the outflow of this spout, and 
a few inches above the lower level of the stream, 
a platform is constructed of sticks laid crosswise 
to form a coarse grating on which the fish that 
are carried through the spout will be stranded. 
If the volume of water should be too great for 
one funnel, a second urba is inserted, and 
another platform similar to the first is constructed 
below 

"Tho gorl technique is not in general use through- 
out Arnhem Land but is confined to a small area 
on the north coast lying between the Glyde River 
in the west, and Buckingham Bay in the east. 
Although this territory is inhabited by a very 
large number of small closely-allied groups 
differing very little in culture, the right to use 
the gorl is regarded as the exclusive property 
of two of these groups—Ngalladar ‘Tjumbar'- 
poingo and Kalbanuk group of Lingallauwumirr— 
and. its use is restricted to these, though in 
practice they may be assisted by many of their 
neighbours. ‘Tradition, handed on in mythology, 
furnishes for the natives the motive, the driving 




















Fro. 4 
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тих kurka gorl wren этан, сити barramundi AND CAT-PISH, STRANDED ON THE ED OF GRASS, 
‘The height of the kurka above the grid ie 15 inches: 
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force, in all behaviour and practice even in 
matters of material culture. The peculiar and 
localized use of the gorl, the charter for which 
is given to one of these groups by mythology, 
and jealously guarded, is accepted by the people 
themselves us the real explanation of its distri- 
bution. There is little doubt that the actual 
reason is the very restricted character of the 
geographical conditions necessary-for ita success 
ful operation. It can be used only near the 
coast and only when the flood waters axe receding 

-at which time there is a nice balance between 
retreating flood waters and the tide—and. the 
fish are moving downwards towards the sea. 

T have seen tho gorl in actual use in one area 














3 Tt is of practienl interest to note that while this is 
the important factor in tho actual functioning of social 
institutions it remains euffciontly mobile, in the absence 
‘of a written language, to bo ame lo modification 

sualy—and therofore 
to tho sontimenta of tho society —o 
represent organized public opinion, current at tho timo, 
nd serves therefore to give forco to he rule of tho oll 
non in social and coromonial matters. This is a mattor 
of no small importance in a conservative society. 
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only, when the conditions were such that it 
functioned admirably and provided large quanti- 
ties of fish with a minimum of effort after the 
initial construction of tho trap, which, however, 
was a laborious and a skilled undertaking. 
During the period from March to May in 1937, 
corresponding with the end of the wet season, 
the gorl was much in use in the valley of the 
Glyde River. 

‘The Glyde River, in its lower reaches, meanders 
between steep banks of mud, through a wide 
flood plain. In the dry season it dwindles to a. 
small tidal creek, but in the wet season it becomes 
a swift-running torrent, rising some twenty feet 
to.tho level of the upper banks. This is explained 
by the fact that it forms the natural outlet for 
the whole of the vast swamp lands of the Arafura 
Basin—a great low-lying swamp commencing 
some 20 miles inland and extending to the south 
and south-west, surrounded on all sides by hills— 
Which drains into the valley of the Glyde through 
a relatively narrow gap. During the wet season, 
fish—especially estuarine fish such as the barra- 
mundi (raitjuk), cat-fish (lirrmanga), the archer- 
fish (walarra), and. others—are able to move 
freely upstream, and to mingle with those from 
inland waters. When the floods are receding, 
towards the end of the wet season, the fish move 
down-stream in large numbers to the estuarine 
reaches. Under these conditions, when the flood 
waters have ceased to run like a torrent and 
are flowing steadily, the period apparently most 
favourable to the movement of the fish, the gorl 
functions well. Conditions somewhat similar 
to those described on the Glyde River occur 
also on the tributaries and creeks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Goyder River, the Hutchinson 
Strait and the rivers flowing into Buckingham. 
Boy. 














бохзтипоттох о тнк боп. 


‘The first objective of the natives is to dam up 
the stream in which fish are moving freely, by 
throwing a strong wall across to ensure œ fall 
„of about three feet to the lower level. For this 
purpose a reach is selected, among the mangroves, 
where the stream is moderately wide and not 

The matter docs not, however, end with the positivo 
fort of constructing tho trap; there aro, ax wil bo 
seen lator, certain ritual observances, generally of a 
negative charactor, which pro no loss important, failure 
to observe which may militate against suseees and 
which servo a definite sociological function. 
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flowing swiftly enough to carry away the weir. 
‘The site selected must also be situated sufficiently 
far upstream во that the force of the tide will 
not overwhelm and destroy the trap. 

Two strong forks, called milkiri, are driven 
upright into the ground on opposite sides of the 
stream, and a long pole, korogoro, placed across 
these. To the natives this, and the kurka itself, 
are the essentials of the gorl and these are used 
to represent it in ceremonial allusions. A palisade 
of strong saplings is now erected against this 
pole on the upstream side, and the stakes are: 
driven deep into the mud. This fence is now 
packed, again upstream, with blady-grass and 
other coarse grasses from the neighbouring plain, 
not only to act as a barrier to the ‘passage of 
fish, but also to serve as a base, and to reinforce 
the facing of clay which must be plastered over 
it to render the dam effective. An extremely 
stiff blue clay occurs in many of the streams in 
this region, which withstands the water well. 
‘The clay for this purpose is excavated from the 
bed of the stream in such a way as to deepen 
the approach to the kurka by the formation of 
a. channel leading to the inlet. — (See text figure 1). 

‘The weir, yirwarra, is carried high enough to 
raise the level of the water some three feet, but 
always taken to relieve the pressure on 
the wall by permitting the water which is dammed. 
up to overflow the banks on either side in a stream 
which, however, is too shallow to permit of the 
‘escape of large fih. 

‘The time has now come for the. insertion of 
the kurka. ` This is made from a single sheet of. 
bark of Eucalyptus tetradonta, the same material 
as is used for the manufacture of bark canoes. 
‘The outer fibre is stripped off, and the sheet. is 
heated over a fire. It is then rolled to form a 
spout. and laced or sown with strands of split 
Plagellaria cane. (See text figure 2.) This kurka 
is generally about three feet six inches in length, 
and tapers in such a way that when it is inserted 
nto the fence the pressure of the water serves 
only to wedge it more securely in place. No. 
‘space is left in the original weir for the insertion 
of the kurka gorl, nor is there any special modi- 
fication required’ to receive it. An opening is 
‘made in the wall at the place which seems most 
suitable and it is then inserted underneath the 
cross beam or korogoro, wedged into place, and 
held by a single stake inserted obliquely. on 
either side. The heavy blue clay which was 
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employed to plaster the breastwork of the weir 
is again used to set the funnel in place. This 
must be carried out so that no leakage occurs 
which would open the way for erosion of the 
wall Tf it is found that a single kurka is filled 
so that undue pressure is exerted on it, a second 
is inserted in the same way as the first. But 
it is important that a volume of water sufficiently 
large to carry the fish is maintained at each 
kurka, or the trap will not function. 

After the fonnel has been set in place a grating 
in the form of a low platform is constructed im- 
mediately below the spout on the lower side of the 
‘weir and a fewinches above the level of the stream, 
as will be seen from Plate M and text figures 3, 4, 
во that the ater drains through and leaves the fish 
stranded. A bed of grass is now placed below the 
outflow of the kurka to act as a strainer and to 
prevent the escape of small fish, shrimps, and 
other crustaceans, and a wall, consisting of two 
ог more sheets of kurdaika bark—the same 
material as used for the kurka—is erected around 
the grating to prevent the escape of the fish. 
‘This bark is held in position by saplings on either 
side driven into the mud and lashed together to 
"servo as clamps. 

Although the grating takes the form of a 
‘platform’ of a very familiar type that is 
employed by these people especially for the 
‘exposure of the dead, the usual name for that 
type of structure, kalawwurdo, is not applied. 
Instead, they use the word, djamur, ribs, no doubt 
derived from the rib-like nature of the grating, 

‘The actual measurements of the gor! shown in 
the accompanying photographs are as follows : 
Length of weir fron fork to fork across stream, 16 ft, 8 in, 
Helene of rere, 2 ft, Sin, 

‘Height of dam above lowor lovel of stream, 1 ft, Din. 
Height of kurka above grating, 1 ft 3 in. 

As the gorl operates chiefly during the night, 

When ‘the fish are making towards the sea, it is 
1 \йеовйвагу to protect the trap from early morning. 
raids by soa eagles, whistling eagles, and other 
predatory or scavenging birds. For this purpose 
leafy boughs are always laid across the tops of 
the bark enclosures at night. The fih in- 
variably: pass through the gor! tail first, as they 
swim with head to the current. Ihave mentioned 
the fact that the fish taken are those moving 
down streamt to the sea with the subsiding flood 
‘waters, and this is stressed by an examination of 
‘the species that predominate. These are cat-fish, 
barramundi, and rife or archer fish (Toxotes), 
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all of which are fish that frequent estuarine and 
brackish waters but which can live in fresh 
water, whereas mullet, true sea-fish, though they 
abound in the estuaries and saltwater creeks, 
and predominate in most other methods of fish- 
capture, are rarely taken in the gorl. 


RITUAL OBSERVANCES, 

For the natives, the matter does not end with 
the construction of the trap. There are a number 
of ritual observances which, though negative in 
character, are of no less importance than the 
construction of the trap; for failure to observe 
any of them may bring ‘bad luck,’ and so result 
in complete failure in the enterprise, 

‘No woman during menstruation may eat any 
th from the gorl, In the phrase of the natives : 
lf a woman is mangomirr (with blood) she 
must talk, ‘I am mangomirr, I leave that 
““ ‘fah '." “If him entim, fish finish—him stop, 
“no more come along gorl, mango stop im 
“malli.” If she were to eat the fish, no more 
would enter the trap, the ‘ blood’ would stop 
them—tho malli, the shade, the non-material part. 
of anything, By this they meant that it would 
not be an actual material blocking of the trap, 
but rather a ritual stoppage. 

All the men who are taking part in the fishing 
must also refrain from eating certain animal 
chief of which are mundukul (Liasis olivaceus), 
a rock python; obarko (Oxyuranus scutellatus), 
anid darrpa (Pseudechis australis), two species of 
Jarge venomous snakes ; Lungulung (Tiliqua), blue- 
tongued lizard; tjanda (Varanus sp.), goanna, 
and wangura (bandicoot). My informants added 
by way of oxplanation “if a man eats rock 
"make after he has eaten fish from the gorl, 
“ the ‘spirit part’ of the snake remains at the 
“ gorl, and prevents fish from entering the trap. 
“Tt brings * bad luck' to the fishermen.” The 
natives beliove that the spirits (more literally. the 
ghosts—mallit—of the wangarr, the totemic 
ге ia tho dua moiety version of tho sufix mirri 
used by groups of yiritja moioty, (p. 1 above) = with, 
“having.” Certain quito arbitrary and artificial din- 
tinctions are raised between groups of the two moloties 
speaking languages that are otherwise identical 
‘unusual method of giving expression to the opposition. 
between moieties. 

"Ts discussing those matters, tho natives were quick 
to add тай Malli is really a ‘shade? or ‘ghost’ and 
ба used for tho non-material part of anything, animate 
animate, Tt ia quite distinct from the birimbir, 

> which corresponds in part with our concept of 
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ancestors) still remain in their ancestral torri- 
tories and act as guardians of the country and 
of the game and food-plants which are a part, 
of it, When a stranger, mulkuro, comes’ to the 
place, the wangarr (malli wangarr, in the words 
of my’ informants) smell a new smell, a new 
sweat, (bungan), and the totemic ancestors will 
not ‘let go” the fool. " Wamgarr look; *Oh, 
“this one mulkuro, we no more give it^ Malli 
“ wangarr, where he been die, him there yet, 
“him keepim that wanga (‘ place,’ ‘ country ') 
7. 1t belong him, like he been malli there along that 
“place.” “When a stranger hunts in new country, 
ho must be rubbed with sweat of the people who 














THE ORIGIN OF THE TASMANIAN RACE. 
J The igin of the Tasmanian aborigines 
as been subjected to nearly às much 
consideration as the origin of mankind. The 
discussion has extended over a long time; the 
resulting opinions have been characterized. by 
much uncertainty, due. partly to the paucity of 
the known facts, The question can now be 
reviewed in the light of additional date gathered 
during tho past threo decades, ў 


Historical : fróm Mà Anthropologicl Aged. 
Written: rocordi' sépresent: many. voyages of 





Lotiveon the years, 1642 and 1800, by Tasman, / 
‘Dufresne, Furneaux, Cook, Bligh, Cox, D'Entre- 
wasteaux, “Hayes, 
‘evidence contained in nartatives stro 
thit, miny unrecorded voyages of adventure’ to 
"Taéninnia by * blackbirders,’ pirates, . whalers, 
‘Grid’ sealers wore achieved between these years, 
and alsó subsequently. ^... 

aoe: official . üecwpation. ‘of Tasmania by, 
Жору in 1803, when a settlement. 
j tablished near Hobart on behalf of the 
British Govermmént, Estimates of the) number 








i; between -1,000 and 7,500, those about 

[Mpeg yi MY ip i seas ыш o 

stance. These estimates, however, cannot 

| be used. аа criteria of he origine] number of 

айтты whio eachod Tasmania," Within sven. 
bró - years of white settlement, «the 

race hecame extinct, when Tagen 

Lin 1876. fiy no other primitive race 

niat ‘under шора. 
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By J. Wunderly. 


‘exploration, tothe coasts! of ‘Tasmanin made , 


Flinders. and’ Bass, Some | 
sggesta, 


“numerous. desoriptions of the living’ ‘natives, 


of aborigines “in Tasmania àt- tbat time vary. 
000. from these depcriptioni. 





lee oF 
races. Чан] tie dicórery d Rt elt V 
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belong there, sweat that has a familiar smell, to 
appeaseand to propitiate the spirits of the tovemic 
ancestors, which still preside over the country 
and exercise a ritual power. 

‘The effect of this is twofold. Not only doés it 
give to tho territorial group, the clan. whose 
territory it is, the fullest control over the land, 
and all its resources, with a backing of supor- 
natural power, but it serves also the funtion of’ 
providing an explanation that, is acceptablo to 
all when ‘bad luck’ attends a fishing excursion, 
a means of lightening the sense of failure, nd 
of supplying the motive-power for а. renewed 
effort, 





















The National Musei, Melbourne, 

"There is abundarit reliable proof that. mating 
occurred ‘between the ‘Tasmanians, and both’ 
Europeans and Australian aborigines, some of the 
last-named people having. been. transported to, 
‘Tasmania by the government $à ap endeavour to 
revive the. fast disappearing Tasmanian, rade, 
For this reagon, the bodily remains, 
bo thoie of Tasmanian origin, should bo 
critically ab King been done by, Wunderly’ 
to ‘the authontio remains of Tasmanian. 
АШ оой Бота those of mixed-bioods 


The “Physical d of ha Tasmania: 
"mát js Jeton. of té physípal characterist 
of these people lias been dórived fram s— ' < 
(a) Descriptions] 






























bodily 
Wide refereneo has beon’ ‘nade by Turner Da 
Ling Roth: (9), Bonwick (2), and others; to the 





rbicli. were. recorded. e 
boginiiing of © European settlement: А cl 
picture of the living Tasmanians cai be built tip. 








‘The reports of the early explorers, and, 2 
later voyagers and Eorópéàn settl 
ladk the siae definition provided b oe i 
‘observers... When trying to: assess the 5 
"whole reliability. assignable. to amy of the na cu 
‘reports, one should, consider «the: éxp 
previously gained by, the explorér- 
observing and comparing, the peoples 
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“it was believed that Tasmania was continuous. 
‘with the Australian mainland. . It is obvious that, 
"bécause of this belief, some descriptions fail to 
+ emphasize the differences in details between the 
Tasmanians and the Australians, аб the time of 
discovery. However, from all the available 
| descriptions it would поё be possible to regard the 
1777. Tasmaniana à other than Negritos in type, but 
+ dissimilar to the Melanesians. Turner (10) gives 








ek n. excellent description of the living Tasmanians’ 
AR. physical»ohatucteristics, summarized from. a large 
1.0. mamber of these reports. 


14 "The systematic investigations of the physical 
“remains of the Tasmanians, completed up to 

1908, including his own. inquiry, were referred to 
by Turner (16)who correlated the. evidence 
' resulting from them. The reports of the investi- 
gations made in the’ meantime have been dealt 
with by Wunderly (21): 

Turner (16) and, subsequently, Hrdlitka (5) 
found; after practical inquiry, that the skulls of 
{Во Хоху Caledonians. resembled those of the 
Avstralians nivoh’ more closely than those of the 
"Iasnianiang, hut were distinct from both. | The 
‘of the systematic inquiries unanimously 
f minia as Negritos. 


f ofthe Tasmanians. 
á Faust ‘pe relied upon to provide the 
“of evidence’ regarding the length of 
“fimo. ding which the aborigines occupied 
Tasmania." 

The work of David (4), is well known. In 
“stoent: years, Lewis (8) summarized the findings 
‘fof Dovid,’ Grifith-Taylor, and Coleman, and 
-óofrelted hem vith thoso resulting from his own 
fnt He. "радиой that the beginning of 
‘the: oomupation "dots not ‘appear to have been 
iu? -100,000 years go. Meston. 
y nritictd the evidence on which. 

































о, 
C evideriee, which may have some 
"bearing om the question; ‘has been referred to by 

umdeely: (21). . No inference in terms of years, 
-drowh from it; .a long time 
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advanced regarding the origin and migration of 


‘the Tasmanians are as follows :— 

1. That they were autochthonous. 

2. That they travelled to Tasmania vie 
Antarctica. : 

3. That they arose from the Melanesians, 
and journeyed more or less directly from an. 

land in Melanesia to Tasmania, the probable 
island of origin most frequently referred to 
being New Caledonia, 

4, That they were Asiatic Negritos, who 
migrated to Tasmania via the Australian 
mainland. 

‘The first and second of these views ‘have been 
abandoned for want of evidence, 

The third viev, generally attributed to Huxley, 
has been prominent, in recent, years, two writers. 
in particular—Palleine and Wood-Jones—having 
bean enthusiastic advocates of it. Pulleine (13) 
ırêlied on a general resemblance which, he con- 
sidered, ‘had been observed in the cultures of the 
two races.” Such evidence, if it existed, would 

ignify no more than the attainment of equal 
stages in cultural development, , He’ did not 
reveal, however, any specific cultural tie between. 
the Tasmanians and. Melanesians. ' Wood-Jones 
(19 .and 20) thought that tho Tasmanians had 
journeyed from an island home in Molanesia, 
probably New Caledonia, He also believed that 
his view and Huxley's were consistent in detail. 
Evidence, revealed in the meantime, has displaced. 
mach uncertainty that surrounded some anthro- 
ological questions in Huxley's time, principally 
owing to lack of reliable data. Some of Huxley's 
more important views (8 and 7) pertaining to the 
origin of the Tasmanians are as follows :— 
`; (a) Tho Australian race was autochthonous, 
‘and unrelated to the Tasmanian. 

(6) The New Caledonians and thẹ Tas- 
manians were Negritos; and they exhibited 
close physical resemblances. 

(c) The Tasmanians had migrated from 
New Caledonia, not via Australia, but by 
traversing a chain of intervening islands 
which bad since disappeared, 

‘The opinion that the Australian race arose 
independently has been abandoned for want of 
evidence, It is also recognized now that tho 
Tasmanians were Negritos, and the New Cale- 
donian were Melanesians, the latter people 
having been physically “different from, and 
culturally superior to, the former. 
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Huxley did. 
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not believe that the Tasmanians could have 
travelled. direct from New Caledonia. His 
suggestion, however, that a chain of islands (that 
existed after the time of man's origin, but which 
had since disappeared) had provided their 
probable route, has not been supported by 
geological or geographic evidence, all of which 
indicates former continuity between. Tasmania 
and the Australian mainland, but no island link 
with New Caledonia during the human period. 
‘Meston (11) has effectively discussed the chances 
against the possibility of the Tasmanians having 
successfully voyaged from New Caledonia. 

‘Two significant differences, therefore, between 
tho views held by Huxley and Wood-Jones are 
as follows i 

(a) Huxley thought that the Tasmanians 
arose from the New Caledonians, who, he 
believed, were Negritos, whereas Wood-Jones 
considered that: they arose from the same 
people who, he knew, were Melanesians. 

(È) Wood-Jones thought that the Tas- 
manins could have successfully voyaged 
from New Caledonia, while Huxley. believed. 
they were incapable of suh a feat of naviga: 


tion, 
Neither Pulleine nor Wood-Johes submitted any 
now evidence, and they did not have any anthro- 
pologically acceptable basis for their opinions. 

‘All supporters of the third view have contended 
that the Australian race is pure in type, and this 
belief has been advanced as proof that the 
‘Tasmanians, or their Negrito ancestors, could 
not have given origin to the Australians, No 
valid ovidenco in support of their belief has been 
submitted by them. 

n the light of discoveries made in the mean- 
fime, Huxley would have abandoned his belief 
that the Now Caledonians and Tasmanians were 
“closely allied Negritos.” "Turner (16) and 
Hrdlicka (6), after making practical investiga- 
ions, found that a closer physical resemblance 
existed between the Australians and the New 
Caledonians, than between the latter people and 
‘the Tasmanians. ‘They did not find any evidence 
‘of a close physical link between the second and 
the third peoples referred to. 

ho question of whether the Negritos were 
ancestral to the Melanesians is beyond the scope 
of the present subject. Physically and culturally, 
the ‘Melanesiahs represented a later stage of 
development than that reached by the Tas- 
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manians. To suggest that the latterpeople were 
derived from the former is equivalent to placing 
progeny in temporal priority to ancestry. ‘The 
‘third view regarding the origin and migration of 
the Tasmanians must, therefore, be put aside for 
want of reliable specific evidence, 

The fourth view has many supporters, including 
almost all those who have made systematic 
practical investigations in the fields of physical 
anthropology, and geology. Indirectly related 
to this view is the question of whether the 
Australian is a pure race, ‘ pure ’ being regarded 
in the generally accepted sense, or whether it 
‘arose from two or more ancestral races. 

‘Undue: weight should never be allotted to a 
single physical characteristic, especially of a 
superficial nature, when. attempting to trace 
racial origins. Many earlier, investigators and 
writers, having limited data available, attributed 
‘unwarranted importance to the character of the 
hair as diagnostic of race. Huxley and others 
went so far as to classify the races of mankind 
according to this individual characteristic. Жеп. 
to-day there aro som’ who hold that, because the 
hair of the Australians is generally found to be 
straight or wavy, and that thë Tasmanians’ was 
woolly, ipso facto, there could not have been a 
close affinity between the two peoples. 

‘Valuable practical investigations of human hair 
have been made by Turner (17), Tiegs (14), and 
others. The writer has not found, however, a 
report of a practical inquiry into the effect on the: 
hair of crossing between two. stocks, sitdh as the 
Mongoloid and the Nogroid,’ ‘The results of 
such an inquiry might be particularly useful in 
throwing some light on the facial origins of various 
races associated with the western or southern 
Pacifio regions. It is not very rare to find пох 
days a European with woolly or frizzy hair, 
which, regarded alone, would justify the classifica- 
tion of the individual as a Nogroid. 

Tf natives with woolly or frizzy hair were seen, 








as indeed they have been, in the north of Queens- ^ 


land, this fact is of little moment in regard to the 
relationship between the ‘Tasmanians and 
Australians, because it is well known that; from. 
times before European discovery, natives have 
crossed from New Guinea and other islands to 
Australia. Itis, however, of some importance ta. 
the question under discussion, if this kind of hair 
were seen in parts of Australia remote from such 
points of ingress by other races. Many writers, 
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including Topinard (15) and Bonwick (2), have 
referred to numerous reports that were made in 
‘the early days of European occupation, to the 
effect that aborigines; with woolly hair and other 
Negroid characteristics, had been seen in the 
west and the south of Australia, While the 
accounts of untrained observers should be 
regarded with reserve, it should not be overlooked. 
‘that tho references apply to such obvious features 
as those seen in the face, the hair and stature, 
while the observers themselves, to whom Topinard. 
referred, had been specially trained in France in 
preparation for their work of investigation in 
Australia, 

‘Turner (16) referred to the great tendency he 
had observed for skulls found in the south of 
Australia to exhibit Tasmanian characteristics, 
He concluded that the Tasmanians had arisen 
“from a primitive Negrito stock, whioh migrated 
*“ across Australia, rather than by the route of the 
* Melanesian Oceanio islands . . ." 

"Berry and Robertson (1), after systematically. 
examining fifty-two ‘Tasmanian and ninety 
Australian skulls, pointed out that their results 
indicated (a) community of origin between the 

« Austialians and Tasmanians, and (b) hybridity in 
the former and purity of type in the latter 
people. Morant (12) concluded “ that only two 
^ racial types can be found among the natives of 
“the whole continent of Australia." — Hrdlióka's 
(6) practical inquiry led him to conclude that the 
‘Tasmanians and Australians were fundamentally 
the same race, admixture having affected the 
Australians. Wagner (18), who has mado an 
extensive biometrical inquiry into the craniology 
‘of the Oceanic races, observed that, his results 
showed the. Tasmanians to have resembled the 
Australians in tho wêst more closely than the 
groups in the other parts of the continent, He 
thought that an original Tasmanoid population 
ji Australia may have been driven south and west. 

"by other peoples who had arrived later. He also 
found the Australians to be more variable in 
physical characteristics than any other Oceanic 
race examined by him. Cleland (3), who has 
tested the blood-grouping of the Australian 
aborigines, found only two blood-groups—a 
suggestion of intermixture between two racial 
‘types. Other instances could be cited, in which 

practical inquiries have yielded confirmatory 
| “results. Evidence has recently been found in 





“Australia which, after systematic inquiry, may 
"i [20 ] 
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yield evidence of a new kind relating to the 
questions of whether the Tasmanians formerly 
occupied Australia, and whether the Australian 
is a pure or mixed race. 

People interested more in cultural than in 
physical anthropology have been puzzled during * 
‘the Јаве decade by the discovery of, apparently, a. 
second culture in Tasmania. Meston (10) and 
Palleine (13) found on the west const of Tasmania. 
cultural remains of a higher order than that 
usually recognized as Tasmanian. This dis- 
covery has been followed by many different 
interpretations, including that which assumes 
that the Tasmanian was a mixed race. This 
belief is, of course, in conflict with the whole of 
tho physical evidence.  Wunderly (22) has related 
the cultural evidence, from the discovery made 
by these explorers, to the physical evidence 
associated with the same region. He concluded 
that a small number of Australian aborigines 
reached the west coast of Tasmania not long 
before the beginning of European settlement, and 
‘were responsible for the remains discovered by 
Meston and Pulleine, 

‘The authors of many books and articles on the 
‘Tasmanian aborigines could be mentioned who 
reviewed the reports of observers of the natives 
and collected all available information regarding 
them, Almost without exception they concluded 
that the Tasmanians had reached their island via 
Australia. Ling Roth (9) and Bonwick (2) 
provide particularly convineing reasons for their 
opinions. 

‘The fourth view regarding the origin of the 
‘Tasmanians is the only one which is upheld by 
evidence resulting from systematic inquiries. 
It is also the only one which has confirmatory 
support from systematic investigations of the 
Australian aborigines. Conclusive evidence may 
yet be found, probably resulting from work on 
‘either living Australians or bodily remains of 
‘past generations. 

Discussion of the Fourth View. 

‘There are many reasons for believing that there 
was, in the distant past, a migration of Negritos 
from South-east Asia radiating out to the 
extremities of the larger land masses and to 
neighbouring islands, and probably. extending 
over a long time. ‘Those reaching Australia 
would have found the food supply scarcer than in 
their former habitations, and they would have 
been obliged to do what all people, black or white, 
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haré to do in this country when a commercial 
food supply i$ not available; they would have 
© hed to spend much of their time in walking to 
“hang gamo. Variations in climate and in the 
'eobsentration of game would have necessitated 
movements of tribes or family groups from place 
to ‘Such, minor alterations in habitat, 
oh the part of the Australians, have been mistaken 
by some writers for evidence that these aborigines 
had reached that stage of development: known as 
i.momadism. Progress in any direction would 







‘necessarily have been slow under such conditions, _ 


bd, while an ‘estimate of the time taken to reach 
southern boundary of Australia would be 
‘entirely hypothetical, it would not be unreason- 
wble io suggest sevoral centuries. The idea 
‘that some of the original inhabitants crossed from 
‘Vietoria. fo Tasmania by continuous land has 
heen abandoned on account of geological evidence 
(t the: pontrary. Meston (11) has pointed. out 
‘that: they could. havo travelled by canoe in’ nay 
"tages proceeding: from: one island: to another, 
‘Land in visible. throughout the whole journey, 
“ftom Wilson's Promontory ‘to the north-east 
fie Of “Tasmania, while King Tafan whic à 
ea по TO w 

blo’ from the ranges ut, Cape 
Such. journey. 
ive or involuntary, would 
1 under, favourable: 


b беркон ‘There is 

get Da ul AA TES 
“altiniately erosied to Tasinania. 

mish evidenoo against stich 
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conception revealing, at leas, ignorance. of ^ 
Australia. A modern mechanized army would 
not have an easy task in trying to drive a small or 

& large number of people into one corner ‘of 
Australia, An attempt of this nature was made 
when, 5,000 men, known as the ' Black Line," 
tried to sweep into a corner of Tasmania the: 
remnants of the Tasmanian гасе, ‘The enterprise, 
which cost £40,000, failed miserably, for only one 
man and & boy were captured, the remainder: 
having successfully escaped. 

‘The only reasonable suggestion is that, if the 
race responsible for the. i ion i 
Australia which 
were supetior physicálly or eultorally; or jn both 
respects, to the original Negrito inhabitants, the” 
latter people would have gradually moved. away 
from areas occupied by the former. Intermixture. 
would have occurred іп the regions 
botwoon tho two peoples, resulting fn the appears 
‘ance of a now radial type, A affe 
would have 
entity of the. 
places fur distant from the pointe of ingress 
acil inltretíon. of 

j l'or obliterated 
phiysicol charncteristios 
it would ‘persist: 


1 Кою, И Ње Медо уеге һо она! аһа: 
tants of Australia, and adznb3ing races entered i 
subéequently from the.nofth, negritic. cháractér- - 
istics would. be, expected: fo: be. observed. mot. 


of contact, i i 
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{mts the nhmo of a sub-section of Makes and crude oores om thó upper slopes. of 
из pf Semo in: the Central : hill named Usenge, in Kadimo Location, not far’ ~ 

st of tho from the mouth of the Yala, Fiver in Lake Vic 

ў л toria. These spooirüens rétuained in my colleetioii 

-ag-of an unidentifed culture. 

doni in February, 1986, the Kisumu tennis ‘lub was 

^ n 1932 1 colleoted some very rough, inclogant, preparing a site for a new court, and,  chaneing to. 
where a road passed: by a visit it; T noticed that rubble excavated from the... 

sared to. be waste product eubsoll contained hundreds of flakes similar to 
those found at Kombewa and Usenge, though, of ` 

the whole, larger’ and coarser, "and much: mare 
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sites. I took advantage of visits from Dr. 
Solomon, Mr. Wayland of Uganda, Professor 
©. van Rist Lowe and Dr. Leakey to show them 
‘the Kisumu site. 

‘All three sites: are hilltop sites, heavily 
weathered, with no stratification of beds. But 
at Aringo and Ng'ira in Karungu, on the east 
coast of Lake Victoria, I found during 1936-7 in 
stratified rubbles carrying both rolled and un- 
rolled hand axes of Acheulean type, flakes and 
cores which seemed to point to the presence 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of a site of the 
‘Kombewa culture. In Jaituary, 1938, Iset out to 
try to find it, and was lucky enough to get a 
‘workshop site of the culture on the slopes of 
Nyandwat Hill, at the foot of which Nga 
Жез. 

Tn addition to these four workshop sites, single 
specimens have been found on sites over a wide 
area. : 

‘The Technique of Production —The raw material 
isin every case the Јоса] rock. Large (9 inches by 
7 inches), medium, or small flakes were struck 
from a seleoted block. ‘The tool was struck from 
the ventral surface of the flake, which underwent 
ino further flaking whatsoever before the tool was 
struck off. But in the majority of specimens 

had been taken to prepare the area from 
Which the butt of the flake tool was removed, so 
that many tools show a faceted or trimmed butt. 
‘The facet was produced by removing two small 
flakes side by side, from a selected area of the 
side or end of the large flake, a central ridge thus 
being produced between the negative bulbs. 
The appearance of the prepared butt area now is 
hat of a moro or less flattened ‘W.’ In some 
cases further trimming removed the central ridge 
in part or in whole, and in still others the 
butt area was rounded. Tho peculiarity of 
the finished tool is its perfectly plain upper 
surface. 

I-have found i& convenient to classify the 
struck cores under four heads with reference to 
the butt area :—(1) natural butts, i, in no way 
prepared; (2) faceted butts with central ridge; 
(3) faceted butts with trimmed ridge; (4) 
rounded batts, 

‘The majority of the cores show only one tool 
xenioved, Of 120 cores picked up at Kombewa 
inan hour oh 10 September, 1937, 102 had 1 tool 
removed, 14 had tools removed, 3 had 3 tools 

“removed, 1 haa 4 tools removed. Tho cores can, 
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therefore, if desired, be classified as single, 
double-, triple-, or quadruple-tool cores. 

‘The Finished Flake—As on many workshop 
sites, finished tools are small in number compared 
to cores, 

Outline (a) Approximately rectangular with 
rounded corners; (b) ovate, somewhat truncated; 
(e) nearly round to semi-circular, with sub- 
varieties between these main groups. 

Fidges.— Only specimens from Usenge have been. 
preserved well enough to show retouching or 
plain signs of use. Many of the edges are broken. 
Retouching may be on either the upper or the 
under surface. 

Upper Surface-—In about 95 per cont, of the 
tools the upper surface of the tool is as plain as. 
the lower. This is its outstanding character. 
The upper surface may be flat, slightly concave 
(rare), slightly domed or wavy. 

Under-surface-—Plain, with. often a marked 
"bulb of percussion, and, frequently, & bulbar 
sear. 

‘The Butt—The butts are generally as wide as 
the widest part of the flake, Infrequently, they 
may be narrower than this. The angle of the 
butt with the cleavage face varies from a right 
angle (scarce) up to about 125 degrees. The 
latter is commonly found. With the exception 
of tools from type 1 core, the butts aro faceted 
or trimmed by fine free or step flaking. Some 
cores show clearly that this was done before the 
tool was struck off. The butt is the most highly 
developed part of the tool. 

Other Elements in the Oulture.—Some of the 
cores from Usenge seem to have been used as 
scrapers, hollow, side and end. ‘Two flakes from 
‘Kombewa suggest blunt-nosed end-serapers. One 
larger flake from Kombewa seems to have been 
a chopper or large scraper.. "Two hammer stones 
were found at Usenge; though most of the large 
flakes suggest that the anvil technique was used 
to remove them. 

lis date—Professor van Riet Lowe and Mr. 
Burkitt incline to regard it as a Middle Stone Age 
specialized culture. Much more work must be 
done before the date ctn be positively determined. 
„At this stage it suffices to remember that 
specimens occur at Ng'ira in an horizon which 
carries rolled and unrolled Acheulean tools. 

A. conr range of cores and tools has 
been given'to the British Museum. 
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Some Experiments on the Origin of Early Copper. the accidental inclusion of 4 piece of carbonate ore 
2{8. 2ле of a Communiation by Mr... during the fring of pottery ia a Kilt Nd 
п Goghtan,, AM.IMLE., FRSA, (Ireland): The supply of native copper and its probable uae 
5. Novémber, 1038. for tools and weapons in early times is considered, 
S The, principal object of this paper is to consider ` and- alsó the need for careful different 
how primitive man made the discovery which led between tools or weapons which may. have «heen, 
Ho the production of the first copper melted from made from native motal and implements fashioned 
er ores, out of melted motal. Such distinction ix not alway 
Boden that a simple ónmp Gt, oF a shepherd's easy; but, when the foous, of metal, working i 
hearth, might have been the first smslting furnaco under consideration, it is of great value, in order to 
i open to question. A number of experiments obtain an idea of. the distribution of tho ‘aries, 
; Sinidlating primitivo conditions were carried out to objects made of copper, > д 
throw now Tight on this point. The resulta showed  . he discovery and Adaniagéi. of bronze axe’ 
Mpe the production of smelted copper in a primitivo mentioned, and also, the, question of when the 
fiance is not so nimple as it would soam. from, , so-oalléd 'stpndard bronzé ' was Introdubed.. 
ocepted theories, and the suggestion is put’ Examples of early. copper. objects from 
forward that the discovery of the art of smelting tamia and Egypt are given, aid notos on ho} 
cedpper froma ita ores may have taken place through source ofthe earliest coppa, | 
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S fish raonogeaph of a b 
Тоу бз эңиш wer a i il 
"ue, owaver, ome. anno 
slim to. which further reference, r: 
Е ded 
Sud v A i franca. 
роз EE A, 
of due lage ey employed] vou 
Vapeur dU eres lote: 
s reir ы майы; Аб, и таларга, i 
фе фек} өзөт "d ‘corrected. with / 


Tap at © Maas tition 0 


"fts од оеш fen. аашаа, ае оар: 
СЕ 
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7E. Rodenwaldt Día Masiiebh anf Kisar; Batavia (ao date), 

Vi pp. 6, 114 but jt would have been more useful 

it this author's remark had beon quoted or summarized 

i OF ehe folklore texts in, the’ autive language,” with 

translations, the author siya that thay have о ро. 

> Hanon of epitomizing tho total sacred and profane 

| Usistory of tho tribe,” Ho further states that, in this 

i. acounts. © tho two decisivo acta of creation aro the 

sexui wnion gf aky and earth, in which originate, 

rect or indirectly, all beings and things, and their 

"t separation, which gives tho cosmos ite defhite aspect 

siana allows tha perlorroanco of minor creative acis 

жаьон mataro,” Pho Grontor, xcept 

w at tha very boginning, stood asido, ‘There are, 

amtaa ена. йу, согип, elernenta thát have eet 

iüirodud into tha stories from outside, perhaps by 

iniesonatie tho creation of the fist woman by the 

disk uas rom one of hi ria, or istence. The author 

Aes: gh o dos ne pen to gre with, hit 
"Tho frst man. waa the son of sky ола earth. 

|. With rogard to clans май ivegee tho author says 

that at the prosent day the ingen, ore, tl ty 





exogamy herons tho eins am mat: hn 
hor lineages are strictly patrilineal or strictly matriliieal, 
{Tho village of Oirata is divided into two halves, oach. 
fof which js divided into a number of clans, nd these: 
ro halves may "represent, former phratries (exc 
'molotior)" - Nowadays thre seems to be a preference 
ў ora man бо marry within his own half village. . There 
, ure thee estes, too, intérsenting the clans and lineages. 
"These are now dogenotating into moro stat 1 
ню оо 0 hich la dot dopendent on birth on 
‘andl which Ару пдв strictly endognmous nor heredi. 
ary in ay c "way." ‘Thore is, howovety still 


ior nmbra mariage, psal o 

(norma). "n maed. marriages tham is a 

Ауа to follow tho mother easte. 

ET ce posible that Uia term, mama; is tho Hind 





















ient: а а t Wome a Bainit a word, 
Luc lu IONAN in Malay, and ths connexion и ло: 
К тми н T'E N. EVANS. 
05]. Mangareva, " l'Histoire. Ancienne. d'un Peuple 

$1 MAE RA éene отоо Laval, dud by 


EEIN Aa arous in clarion wi Mauries 
етай, wh o уке ty P. H. Dua. Tori 
sea OE, a es ali C wird oE 
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Hea ean Sinan бшсш e 
sides nana Nase Dei ete 
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Lavala observations: on the -Mangavan art (5. 1057 
(bp. 319-20) arè important ш а similar connexion. This: 2 
term is cognaté with the Marquesah bo'pi and the 
Tahitian arii, and inco all of them applied to the arme 
typo of activity, namely publie entertainment, the. 
eoreation of young people ah a high of sexual: 
freedor, thera soemas to be a valid reason for suggesting, 
во far as any historical speculations in Polynesia age 
justified, that the. three sete of customs, like the termê 
ied to them, had « common historical origin; Now 
the significance of this ia ita bearing on the suggestion 


put forward by Rivers and uncritically accepted 3 
DOE E tri 











сүис с 
ООДА sen peers 

Erich carmen Eee ile 
ome plasshiliy to this conjecture. “But b eonaidacs 





on, t tavata material, or, Hondy'e, obyorvations, dr 

fn the Maryann, sido bj sido with eny moni of w 

lanes secre cie; reveal tho Jack of empirical 

evidence for che suggested connexion that 6 assuming 5 od 

fhat things whioh are historically | connected. wit i 

A Mnt ‘thing are historically connected with one Mm 
‘Tho first and major portion of Laval’s book is devoted: 

to be legendary history of the n. hair 

"iady getaslogios ts hare recordod avo been arranged 

im a table by Dr: Duci (p. xoi) which, allowing the ^ 11 

Mi emper ira fei pem d 

ining ol wan history st nbout 1978 (p- 3m.) А 

Now apart from over absorp by Wil i 

fon ond оюгу, аил. {һө mo одак, 

chronology, Dr. "Buck has himself shown, by à o0m. 311 

ue tho traditions of. Rarotonga with tlióee óf m 
fangais, that,as mueh as two hundred years may bo 


etin a oooh 

Жеш Тт centuries shout монду и ады fo. 
‘ator susan the above. 1007 

"But although, euch records cantio bia rogando ме. 


‘or even except in тегу вова! barmin, 
а шне ТЫ, Караш» ЖБ 


‘thuatrate th 
the Polyaraiana attached to the stri macety, of 
thoir ей 


fg tthe ng othe 
atai ts (b eie ва] а ды, майра vios 
нн vo ок pidas." Lk 'our salat OF 
A euet a à pede May o Pul 
E 
‘ration ot pote 
aioe ate tak ay crura Nora 
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dropped from a: Pe 


ohronologicall 
factually vla, hey 





repo 

Jfelyheslan: ethnogr&phie reonda, thay do possas A 
паитда, чат, b 

hypothetical reconstrastions of remoter 
henian history, and the à 

{o tre Polynosian cultural e 
moss. Tn this fld, Pèro Laval has i 





Sore coner mire Vn ti the, Helen 
ыя te from Ai or Alien at 


from 
‘ahd Australia ag the only eontinanta 
ch hase ванае Беат азадан ва 
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RELIGION. 


Religionand Social Organisation in Central Polynesia. 
"rino Gee Co oT Шу 
399. Hut Patin MEA Bip. el apre 
d He Sii i» rd id 
жеш „ры, 

Eni wa feher compilation from the papers eft hy tlio 
tate AT Alinon ын emn сон бе 
ong emendo emt Ma ano aru over 
Жар бера оь bom docete ia um apt 
КЕУЕК ТЕС 
кы dis s rom haha compte 
пее ru 
Кыша шык end o Hee of Rel 
йы ы pul reset o ul pub proses 
pat ihe moth dete doeumantatóh wi with 
Poe o Wilson wor a eed fant 
deni wn won 6 craton, tho major Polen 
т доя ир модар зата, grona i blenda tiit 
ie e a trema eet Bri dus 
e ie Pie e tac monn Ona it 
Epit ge EN r 

бона end De Жама т базар Лин һы bent 
мы кта БЕМА (н Бл ор purto 
тотор, ото АЁ жыла ш, ЖОШ avo 
мокта йўл сой ә аша ol tho dlia. 
н Solon and aal aptae ob do 
TOROS den E pase Somes ка jn 
peque room rss 
D tt ны ри Ду, 

The re oar of the work, howovee, alma at serving. 
пао propetstion for tho seeond, which la oonoerad with 
the Ferny tase gina i Qa duy Li 
Ыш уены. То взу Тале Тына, ал Ошон 
Java are taken as special cases, and the part played by 
Sig la ue ena a shi. toon role 
тоа разоу оаа ан, воевода cui 
‘Tha eai Paso af myth Heel aud 















































She wot wo lve i ingly ted Retr, 
ado to writers in other fol than Polynesia, principal 
to "De: B Malinowski, who have mado the same facts 
bandantiy clar, and at th samo time tho existence of 
Pit hnogrephical lacune" i pointed outiacane, Many 
of which, unfortunately, cannot now bo ila, but’ which 
Жапа ma'a warning and a guido to future пуан кнот 
‘They como wa reminders of tho need for grasping oppor- 
tunition, both in Oconnia and in othor parts of the world, 
betoro cultures disappear 

"Tho chapter on ^ Religion, Magie, md Knowledg * ie 
perhaps to moat important part ofthe book. It je ot 
Particular interest, and raiws a number of problems 
Which ams deserving of study. Twa omain these ie he 
problem of reconciling tho various definitions and theories 
BE magio and religion” that have haid; and ail hold, tho 
fold of anthropology. ‘ho proposal io regard tho two as 

terdnpondent componenti atone magico-eligioun 
ryatom ie a: valuable advance in theory Of religion. 
‘There ean be no disputing the truth of dhe content 
but somo pointa m the general theory will not 
find. complot, 'ascaptanes, amongnt them porhape the 
Statement. that "raf phonomena of magio and religion 
depend upon the existence of this sourco of putative 

superhuman power generated, aa t were, Dy tho 
‘community in tho courso of it integrative activi, 
‘Which for the sake ol convenience wo may term the 
"rfupernatural" (p 200.) Many will want to ok in othar. 
directions for the foundation of thin magico religious 
бунт, 

"Tho influenco of magico-roligious beliets on tho legal 
solationships of human beings han not boon xe al fully 
troated balore, although tho Foundation has boen Inid bs 
Dr. Hor his Law and Order in Polynesia: a work 
of heh hs presen writers make un. Torr frm 




















the 
‘attention to the study of this aspect of primitive 








is a useful contributi 














fe if sano heugh te whol Af tho boris and Taken gt ii bkn oa plar. 

батала нуч латаи бъ мио Тс ihe sie o Vil В оор АА vidt) wil per 

existing institutions, as well as an historical explanation of careful study. A. CAPELL. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Міско Sites in India. (Cf: Ma, 1088, 10) мю ме кен, He thon, without any pron gue 

sar “in the чазы о! шз dios or, ihe following dexrtpton ofthe mme OF mnu. 


ї 
Si Io ue ehem Rt, Mar 
228 уыл н eh Rl 
Mate a hae nel 
Yers, Feste dip n Pa dtd Vi 
ESTE Tho tea ih als oS Mae 
ma oou ААН 
pope er ipe 
As i Periti da i mesi i 
Rut ces dedi dio pde 
BH BORDON 









A Survival of Fake-technique in Southern Rhodesia. 
Sun. dieting out trench in à printed avek: 

294 el in diet to АЯ 
а блаа e number of кайт vero 
siployed et vtsiou tima” "They wars sll Nyasaland 
boys, On ona occasion 1 had only one boy with mo, 
AS адом named. Ten. "Ho wis not ek oid boy, 
in fact quito young. Following ‘my usual procedure, 
Тыа Жа, Ие Ше» waat 1 raa doings ahd handed 
him a weloworked pomi Ho ° denied having seta 
Tio i before, bub picked upa fako dt fiat- 


with a serrated odgo, and stated that the people 
(ribe formerly often made similar objects for 


“two men. worked together. А bouldor of suitable 
sizo and material waa obtained from a river bed. A Are 
‘was ‘then mada, and tho boulder placed in the midst 
S it, burning wood being heaped all over the stone. 
When tho boulder wan vory hob, it was removed from 
tho fire and placed upon an anvilstonn, and held in 
pinso by ono of tho men, "o send Sortes gara 
& hammer-stono (probably also obtained from tho vor 
Ded) în his two hands, and struck the heated boulder 
a hard blow. As he’ struck, he drew tho hammer 
towards him slightly. In this manner a fake was 
detached. "The fake was then laid fat upon tho surface 
Of tho stono as an anvil, and tho edge was serrated bY 
percussion. The native, au ho described the proces, 
доо Во uso of the hamimer tono in removing t 
fiako, and tho use of à small ono in working tho edge. 
‘Tho finished tool was given a sheath, 16 máy Do thai 
stone tools wero manufactured by tribes in Nyasaland 
Muti socentiy; amd this may be’ well known.” But so 
ат в Т аш сопсотей, T have never found any other 
native who professed tho smallest knowledge or Interest 
їп stone implements of any kind. 

T RADCLIFFE ROBINSON. 
Land Settlement Estate, 


P.0. Wedsa, 8. Rhodesia. 3 
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clean and moving. 
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